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Current Opinion Changes Its Address 


N BEGINNING, with this number, the sixty-second volume and in moving to new and better 
quarters (for better light and a better locality), the publishers of CurrENT OPINION feel justi- 


fied in growing a trifle reminiscent. 


The FIRST number of CurRRENT OPINION (CURRENT LITERATURE it was then) was dated 
July, 1888. Counting a volume every six an. the magazine should be, with this number, 
entering its fifty-eighth volume, not its sixty- -second. Somewhere back in the past the printer 
or somebody else made an error and it would be difficult to correct it now. So, tho only twenty- 
eight and one-half years old, the magazine enters this month its sixty-second volume. What’s 


the almanac between friends, anyhow? 


The late Dr. I. K. Funk used to say that when he saw Vol. I, No. 1 on a title page he 
felt as if he were walking in a graveyard looking at the tombstones. So great is the mortality 
among new magazines! In twenty-eight and one-half years, hundreds of periodicals that began 
with high hopes have filled early graves. Many never get farther than Vol. I, No. 1. Compara- 


tively few get to Vol. LXII, No. 


We take this occasion to exhibit a few of the appreciative letters that have come to hand 
recently, just to let you see that in enjoying CURRENT OPINION you are in good company. Here 
is E. W. Howe (former editor of the Atchison Globe, known throughout the middle West as 
“Ed.” Howe) who has just discovered us—a fact that mortifies him and mortifies us. In E. W. 


Howe’s Monthly he writes: 


A BELATED DISCOVERY MADE BY A KANSAS PHILOSOPHER 


“A subscriber sends me a marked article in Current OPIN- 

ION for September, and says of the magazine itself: 
‘The best of the monthlies.’ 

“After reading the copy at hand, I am inclined to believe 
the subscriber is right. CURRENT OPINION possibly is the best 
of the monthlies, certainly among the best. Its analysis of 
current opinion and history is the most intelligent I have seen; 
that is, it comes nearer reaching my understanding, and satis- 
fying my needs. It is much better than the Revicw of Re- 
zwiews in that it is better written and edited, and has less of 
the objectionable literary conceit which oozes out of so many 
editorial offices. It is better than the Literary Digest in that it 
pays less attention to the opinions expressed in newspaper edi- 


torials; the people know, without assistance, that all Republi- 
can newspapers are against Wilson, and all Democratic news- 
papers against Hughcs, and their different methods of saying 
sO. have little value in a review. 

“But I am compelled to confess I have never before read 
this fine publication; I have secn it in the displays of news- 
dealers, but nevcr purchased one. 

“Which ind‘cates again that I do not know it all; a confes- 
sion you might make with profit. I had supposed that the 
publications more generally known contained the best to be 
had; but it seems here is one better. 

“There are plenty of other good things in plain sight all of 
us neglect.” 


HERE are two other appreciative letters which, of course, come (like all the others to which we are calling 
attention) unsolicited. One is from “Tom” Masson, literary and managing editor of Life, the other from 
a prominent physician of Philadelphia who hzs just rediscovered us by accident: 


A HUMORIST GROWN QUITE SERIOUS 


For some time I have had in mind to write and tell you 
how much I appreciated Current Opinion. I regard it as 
the highest type of illuminating periodical literature in Amer- 
ica. It is far and away ahead of any other. You show a 
most remarkable philosophical and catholic insight into our 
civilization. Your paper is always an inspiration. 


Ghee Win, Mow Ferme. THOMAS L. MASSON. 


LIGHT FROM AN OLD CABINET 


I came acress a file of CurRENT OprInion in an unfrequented 
cabinet in my. house a few weeks ago and wonder how I ever 
came to discontinue my subscription, for it is certainly one of 
the best, if not the best, periodicals I ever looked into, and I 


want it again and at once. 
MATTHEW WOODS. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TW O other persons seem to have had the same idea about the desirabilit. of Current Opinion on a desert 
island. All those intending to be marooned soon on a desert island should subscribe at once. Mr. Dreier, 
by the way, is editor of Associated Advertising. His letter was written not to us but to a friend of his: 


IMPORTANT SUGGESTION TO THOSE ABOUT TO BE MAROONED ON A DESERT ISLAND 


If you are not reading CurrENT OPINION, you are not read- 
ing the monthly review. were sentenced to spend my 
days on a desert island and could have but one monthly maga- 
zine, I’d choose CurrENT Opinion. God knows I love variety. 
I must have it. International diplomacy, local politics, reli- 
gion, art, philosophy, goodness, badness, sunshine, shadow, 
business—well, to me, CURRENT OPINION is the world in tabloid 
form. My richest clippings for my Correspondence Church 
envelopes come from its pages. Every month I thank the 


May I take this opportunity to express to you the pleasure 
and satisfaction CurrENt OPINION has been to me month after 
month, now for a good many years? It has supplanted with 
me all other American magazines of similar character. It saves 
the job of sifting the new napers all over the country for the 
important editorials. With ordinary intelligence, kept open 
and flexible with use, and with Current Opinion regularly, 
one is fairly safe in presuming that nothing very vital will be 
ignored in the way of public opinion. I like all the magazines 
that come to me for various reasons, but were I marooned on 





Olympian Gods for it. 
THOMAS W. DREIER. 


the proverbial desert island, yours would come first 
Saranac Lake, New York. LOTTIE CH ASE HAM. 


THE two letters below come, one from the president of Brown University and the other from the professor of Eth- 
icsand Biblical literature in Huron College, North Dakota, who has been a reader of the magazine “from the first” 


THEY FIND CURRENT OPINION EXCELLENT FOR A STEADY DIET 


Let me say how exceedingly valuable I have found Current I believe that Current Optnion is the most helpful monthly 
Opinion in its monthly visits. Its broad perspective, its way published in this country; and I have taken it from the first. 
of seizing on really vital issues and interests, and its unbiased - 
judgment have made it one of the best publications we have. CHARLES KIMBALL HOYT. 

Providence, R. I. W. H. PF. FAUNCE. Huron, S. D. 


PERHAPS that is enough for this time, tho we would like to publish the letter from an attorney in Chicago who 

finds in CurRENT OPINION a “spirit of genuineness found in few magazines”; or from the Agricultural College 
professor in Michigan who considers (and whose friends consider) our selections of poetry especially attractive : 
or from the Alabama civil engineer who is constantly on the move but must have the magazine in order to get 
“the real facts in the situation”; or from the Cleveland citizen who likes CurrENT OPINION because he does not 
have “to read a mile to get a foot of knowledge.” 
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‘Tee charm of the Colonial is the inspiration for 
many of the most beautiful homes of today. 
Fortunately the return to white and mahogany comes 
at a time when almost every housekeeper knows the 
easy, successful way to take care of finely finished 
woodwork and furniture. 


Like most other articles that cannot be cleaned safely 
or satisfactorily by ordinary methods, enameled wood 
trim and choice pieces of cabinet work require only 
the judicious application of Ivory Soap to look their 
best. : 


Ivory Soap removes the dirt without harming the 
finish. Its mild, white, pure, neutral lather does 


IVORY SOAP .... 

















COPYRIGHT 1916 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. ClNCiNWAT! 


nothing but cleanse. Being free from alkali and all 
harsh materials, it is perfectly safe. Being free from 
unsaponified oil, it leaves no greasy film. 


Just the usual care which common sense suggests 
when applying water to a finished wood surface— 
lukewarm suds, dampening only a small part at a 
time, prompt drying with a chamois skin—insures 
success with Ivory Soap. 





poeta 
Directions for cleaning over a hundred arti- yo Pitein 
cles not ordinarily washed with soap and [| nied 
water are included in this booklet, ‘‘Unusual j 2 . 
Uses of Ivory Soap’. Thousands of women == “#21 Uses 
have found it very helpful. You should have Wan}” Sng ‘* 


acopy. It is free. Address The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Dept. 3-A, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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A: REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


GERMANY IN THE LIGHT OF HER PEACE 
PROPOSALS 


just before his assumption of power at the foreign 

office, Arthur James Balfour was in communication 
with the — d’Orsay on the subject of the suggestions 
of peace from Berlin. The peacé proposals had not 
then taken the definite form of an official communica- 
tion, but the subject was uppermost in the German 
dailies that speak for the Wilhelmstrasse —the Kol- 
nische Zeitung especially. Germany, affirmed this re- 
sponsible organ, was to be left victor in every field. 
Herr Zimmermann, the new head at the Wilhelmstrasse, 
made no concealment of his attitude. The German 
dailies which reflect his ideas were very frank indeed 
Germany, it was pointed out, desired neither territorial 
expansion nor the annexation of anything. What the 
empire seeks is no more than “material'securities” as a 
protection against the kind of aggressive coalition by 
which_she is now confronted. London was made aware 
weeks prior to the eventful note of last month that 
Germany would cease war on condition that she re- 
ceived these securities. The attitude of Mr. Balfour 
at that time found expression in dailies which, like the 
London Post, are in closest touch with the school of 
world politics he represents. Germany obviously meant 
to use the conquered territories she now holds as pawns 
in her game. The bargain having been struck, Ger- 
many would have gained all she has been fighting for. 
She would, that is, have won the war. Mr. Balfour let 
it be known that he would not entertain such a sugges- 
tion. The Paris Temps instantly echoed the sentiment. 
It speaks for the Quai d’Orsay with an authority almost 
official. Thus the foreign offices of the two great 
western powers were hostile to the Wilhelmstrasse’s 
“peace” before it was framed, before even the Balfour 
influence displaced that of Grey. 


What the British Foreign Office 
Thinks of the German Peace 
Proposal. 
COINCIDENCE of a significant kind is detected 
by many French dailies in the fact that when the 
peace proposal from Berlin was deemed inevitable, the 
British turned the Haldane element out of their diplo- 
macy. Lord Grey and Lord Haldane are believed to 
be in close touch and Lord Haldane is the leader of a 
so-called “Potsdam party” in British political circles. 
The effect of the change was a stiffening of the anti- 
German attitude or rather of the anti-Prussian attitude. 
The London Post reflects it with inspired finality in the 
following paragraphs: 


“If the Germans desire the only peace they can hope to 
obtain, they must first shift their mental center of gravity 
to another plane of ideas, the exact opposite of the medium 
in which they have been strictly educated since the days of 
the great Bismarck, There can be no compromize, and the 
war is there to prove it. What the German mind is at 
present incapable of understanding is the simple fact that 
German arrogance, German militarism, German ambition, 
German immorality, masquerading as the Higher Good, and 
German cruelty are so intolerable to the civilized nations 
now in arms against these horrors that rather than accept 
them the Allies prefer death. .. . 

“So long as the German spirit remains undefeated or un- 
changed, so long will the forces of civilization combine 
against it, Presently we may be able to explain to Ger- 
many the reason of this curious phenomenon. At present 
it is enough if she accepts it as inevitable, like a law of 
Nature. 

“It is not the business of the Allies to teach Germany 
morality. But it is their business to ensure that the evil 
of Germany shall not again raise its head outside Germany 
for some generations to come.” 
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DREAMING AGAIN 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain-Dealer 


What the Western Powers Think 
of Germany’s State. 


RIGHTLY or wrongly, the English and the French 

have reached the conclusion that the German Em- 
pire is in the throes of some domestic convulsion. If we 
are to believe the Figaro, indeed, William II. has ceased 
to be German Emperor except in name. He is but a 
puppet King in Prussia. Hindenburg has dethroned 
the Kaiser. Hindenburg ordered the proclamation of 
the “kingdom” of Poland. He decided upon the 
universal conscription of the people at home and the 
deportation of the Belgians. Hindenburg, whose right- 
hand man is Ludendorff, has mastered the administra- 
tive departments of the government, his personal 
influence in them supersedes that of William II. To the 
German people, Hindenburg is a sort of god. Now, 
William II. detests Hindenburg, the more so as he 
must sign official statements lauding the hero of the 
lakes, giving him credit for suggesting the Rumanian 
campaign even. William II. would do anything to be 
rid of this old man, but that is impossible. As for the 
economic situation of the empire itself, that, in the 
opinion of the Temps, is desperate. The reorganiza- 
tion of all German life within the past few months is 
ascribed in the French press to an urgency so great that 
the fate of Germany trembles in the balance. The 
drive of the Allies when warm weather comes necessi- 
tates anticipation of it. Arms and ammunition must be 
got ready on a tremendous scale. The Rumanian cam- 
paign did not yield the stores of oil and wheat of which 
the world has been told. In a word, the French are 
convinced that Germany is on the brink of a grave 
economic catastrophe. 


Mystery of the German Situation 
o-day. 
LABORATE as are the analyses of German condi- 
tions which appear in the London Times and the 
Paris Débats, from neutral observers, there is no doubt 
that such “revelations” must be cautiously received. 
The good faith of the visitors, with an exception or 
two, is not in doubt, apparently, but their notes were 
made “under conditions of the abnormal.” The truth 
is, as the London Telegraph admits, that Germany has 
become a land of mystery. Her frontiers are closed 


to all but a few privileged beings. ‘Her life is shrouded 
under a veil of censorship thicker than any yet drawn.” 
The newspapers come tardily out of the fatherland and 
are “dumb oracles” even then. Revolutionary changes 
in the economic and social life of the nation are indi- 
cated by what transpires accidentally among neutrals. 
The German government is reorganizing the country 
with a view to meeting the challenge of the enemy to a 
gigantic contest of men and material next spring. 
“More soldiers, more guns, more shells.” That is the 
German purpose. Every individual and every social 
interest of every individual in Germany is to be sacri- 
ficed. A supreme effort is being made to end the war 
in the spring. Germany will risk her all on her next 
big campaign. 
Germany’s Conception of Her 


: y Attitude to Peace. , 
[N spite of their alleged mutual dislike, the Kaiser 


and Hindenburg agree that the war has lasted long 
enough. The German people share that conviction. It 
is reflected in all press comment that can emerge from 
the fatherland, directly or indirectly. Even the Lokal- 
anseiger, in the course of a sneer at Lloyd George’s 
suggested “knock-out,” admits that Germany would 
welcome peace. The Neueste Nachrichten (Leipzig), 
the Neues Tageblatt (Stuttgart), and the Kdlnische 
Zeitung are but a few of the provincial papers which 
echo the Berlin aspiration for peace. The national at- 
titude is believed to be particularly definite in the case 
of the women, including the wives of princes and of 
exalted functionaries. Vague tales of the form assumed 
by this feminine longing get into the European news- 
papers. Reports of rebellions among women against 
the official discipline imposed upon them are less fre- 
quent. Their patriotic instincts are now thoroly 
aroused. The women will go into the trenckes with 
their husbands, if necessary. But their cry is for peace. 
The state of the national mind is reflected in the well- 
informed Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, in very close 
touch with Berlin: 























“SAVE ME CHE-E-ILD!” 
—Brinkerhoff in N. Y. Mail 
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HINTS OF A PRO-GERMAN PARTY IN PARIS 3 


“Germany is doing two things to make an end of the war. 
In the first place, she gives it to-be understood that she is 
ready to make peace—peace which gives good guarantees 
against future wars. At the same time she collects her 
uttermost forces for unparalleled exertions, should this be- 
come necessary. It will be the beginning of the last spurt. 
The next lesson of this war seems to be coming. The world 
must now discern what it really means—the exertion of the 
whole power of the people. Universal conscription and all 
that was formerly reckoned part and parcel of it will soon 
seem by contrast something very moderate. . . 

“Everything conceivable will be done to bring the struggle 
to its conclusion. 

“Such is the road on which Germany is now traveling.” 


Will the Allies Listen to the 
. German Peace Suggestion? 
|* the history of the immediate future may be writ- 


ten on the basis of comment in the inspired organs 
of France and Great ‘Britain, the peace note from 


Berlin will make a “correct” journey through neutral 


chancelleries, including our own Department of State, 
into a pigeonhole prepared in advance. There will be 
a “correct” but cold acknowledgment from his Britannic 
Majesty's government. There will be something defi- 
nite, perhaps, from the Quai d’Orsay. The Allies will 
consult one another. They can never conclude a sep- 
arate peace. If the British have the deciding word, 
there will be no armistice and nothing that has the 
appearance of one. The Liberal London dailies and 
the Tory organs of England are alike uncompromizing 
on that point. The one uncertainty has to do with 
France. Odd as it may seem, in view of the extracts 
from the Temps and other dailies which are cabled 
throughout the world, and of the positive statements in 
the Figaro, there are hints of a pro-German party be- 
hind the scenes of politics at Paris. The name of 
Joseph Caillaux emerges in the gossip on this head. 
He was that Prime Minister of the third republic 
whose fall in an unexpected manner made such a sen- 
sation a few years before the war. He represents 
among the French the same attitude of compromize 
with Germany which makes Lord Haldane such a sus- 
pect to the official mind in London. There is no doubt 
that the decisive word to Germany will be spoken by 
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WILL IT HOLD? 


—Kirby in N. Y. Worid 




















*DON'1 BLOW OUT THE GAS" 


—Marcus in N, Y. Times 


France. The Tribuna (Rome) has pointed this out for 
some time. The Giornale d’/talia, with its excellent 
sources of information in the diplomatic sphere of the 
war. has been predicting the arrival of a German peace 
note for some time. The Quai d’Orsay, it adds, has 
foreseen the contingency and estimated the effects with 
consequences that will be disconcerting to the Wilhelm- 
strasse. Germany is to be sounded through the neutrals 
—which one we are not told—for guarantees of her 
good faith. The guarantees will prove highly unpai- 
atable, assuming that the negotiations go far enough 
to effect delivery of a note on the subject at the Wil- 
helmstrasse The British, in the light of this forecast, 
will take the ground that matters can not go so far as 
direct negotiations between the belligerents in the pres- 
ent state of the war. This point of view is exclusively 
British, however, and it finds expression through 
dailies like the Loudon Telegraph: 


“Directly we touch on the peace conditions which rec- 
ommend themselves to the Teuton mind we encounter once 
more the fundamental fallacy that Germany must be pre- 
dominant in Europe and the world. The peace must be one 
which leaves the supremacy of Berlin undisturbed. Her 
influence. especially in the Balkans and the near East, must 
be unchallenged. And how can we possibly enter into any 
negotiations with a Power which has not only in the past 
systematically broken all international covenants and de- 
fied all provisions of The Hague Tribunal, but is obstinately 
persisting in a similar course?” 





Hints at a Threat in the Peace 
Proposal to Russia. 

SHOULD the peace proposals receive short shrift in 

a fashion disconcerting to the Wilhelmstrasse, the 
mailed fist will fall heavily on Russia. The note was 
foreseen by the French press as a veiled threat to the 
ally in the East. It is the German retort to the forma- 
tion of the Trepoff ministry at Petrograd, and as such 
it was read in advance by the Gaulois. This monarchi- 
cal organ has been pointing out that the Hindenburgs 
and the Mackensens long lost hope of dealing a blow 
that would’count against either France or Great Britain. 
German diplomacy looks forward to the driving of a 
sort of wedge between East and West by developing 
proposals of a kind advantageous to the Russians. This 
was forestalled by the agreement to hand Constanti- 
nople over to the Czar, an agreement arrived at long 
since. The Novoye Vremya has been for some time 
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expounding a crisis in the relations between Constanti- 
nople and Berlin, and echoes of the rumor in the Lon- 
don Mail suggest that there have been controversies 
over the higher command between the pashas and the 
field-marshals. The purpose of these reports, accord- 
ing to the Vossische, is to suggest that Germany will 
prove false to her ally Turkey for the sake of Russian 
favor. The suggestion, it says, is a libel. If Germany 
finds her peaceful mood a subject of mockery to the 
foe, the might of the sword will teach London and 
Paris a lesson. Russia will be driven into a corner. 
The Romanoff dynasty will, if necessary, be put off 
the Muscovite throne. Neutral press comment, espe- 
cially in Switzerland, indicates a belief in Europe that 
if a final spurt be undertaken by Germany, the war 
might, in the first spring campaigns, take a turn in: her 
favor. The “turn” would not last. At least the Allies 
think so. 





Von Hindenburg says that Germany’s line can hold for thirty 
years. Which reminds us of some of the preelection claims that 
sound so foolish now.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 

Mr. Fairbanks will continue to live quietly, same as if he had 
been elected to the vice-presidency.—Toledo Blade. 


The price of cheap candy is going up in Chicago. This, how- 
ever, may be looked on in the light of first aid to digestion.—Balti- 
more American. 

If General Pershing is still looking for Villa he can obtain clues 
from reading the daily papers.—Providence Bulletin. 





THE CRISIS IN GREAT BRITAIN AS IT AFFECTS 
THE UNITED STATES 


ALTHO the reconstruction of the British Cabinet 

comes at the same time with a similar reconstruc- 
tion in France and Russia, comparatively little interest 
in the latter two events is apparent in American com- 
ment. No other figure in European politics to-day is 
as well-known in the United States as Lloyd George. 
Apparently none other is as much admired. Not since 
Gladstone’s day has any British statesman appealed so 
much to the American imagination, and this is a 
dominant fact in most of the comment, at least in that 
outside New York City. Thus the Toledo Blade re- 
marks: “Few great men have come forth from this 





“BUT 1 CAN’T EAT THAT STUFF!” 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 





war; but Lloyd George is one of them.” The Detroit 
Journal sees in him a new Pitt who may “seal the 
doom of empire on the cqntinent.” Lord Northcliffe’s 
statement is quoted by American papers over and over 
again with evident relish, namely: “Lloyd George has 
given the knock-out to a gang of aged or inept medi- 
ocrities who have prevented the British empire from 
exerting its full force in the war.” Of all possible 
leaders, says the Savannah News, Lloyd George is “the 
best fitted for the supreme leadership in the present 
emergency.” This view of the new Prime Minister is 
generally accompanied with the view that the situation of 
the Allies needs redeeming and that it will now be re- 
deemed. Thus the Cleveland Plain-Dealer sees in his 
elevation “a mighty revival of hope among the Allies,” 
and the result of a stern sifting out, by war, of blun- 
dering diplomats and statesmen. The British soldier 
has fought courageously and the British commanders 
“have not been without merit”; but the government 
has stumbled along blindly. Lloyd George means an 
end to Britain’s “tape-bound and slow-footed methods 
of ruling and fighting.” 


Toryism in England Means Trouble 
for the United States. ; 
UCH is the current view that is taken in the Amer- 


ican press not only by editorial writers but by their 
special correspondents, such as Sydney Brooks and 
Charles H. Grasty. -But there are here and there 
voices of doubt and dissent. The Detroit Free Press 
calls Lloyd George “essentially a demagog” and thinks 
that England’s troubles—“trades-union despotism, gen- 
eral national ignorant cocksureness, sleepiness and 
sloth”—are not of Asquith’s making. The Springfield 
Republican fears that the change in ministry betokens 
a surrender to newspaper dictation, and the N. Y. 
World sees in the cabinet crisis an event of greater 
moral value to the German government than the cap- 
ture of Bucharest. At the bottom of all the political 
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discontent in Europe, as the World sees it, is the sus- 
picion that none of the belligerents can win and that 
all further sacrifice will be wanton waste of life and 
treasure. The downfall of Asquith it interprets as an 
overthrow of Liberalism and a triumph of Toryism, 
while in Germany every important change made since 
the war began has been away from Junker bureaucracy. 
It warns us that Americans have more than an aca- 
demic interest in the changes in Britain, for “every 
serious controversy between the United States and 
Great Britain has taken place when a Tory government 
was in power at Westminster.” The N. Y. Times 
looks at the change from a similar angle of vision. 
“Viewed from this distance,” it says, “the change looks 
amazingly like getting a Liberal ministry out and get- 
ting a Unionist ministry in,” and the surprising thing 
about it is the ease with which it has been done with- 
out an appeal to the country or even an appeal to Par- 
liament. “Lord Northcliffe obligingly spared them that 
cost and trouble,” says the Times satirically, “by having 
his newspapers speak for the British people.” The 
Chicago Tribune doubts that the elevation of Lloyd 
George marks a drift toward Toryism. It is not a par- 
tisan drift at all, but a drift toward a stronger cap- 
taincy and a recognition that Liberalism, with its strong 
emphasis upon individual liberty, is not synonymous, in 
time of war, with efficiency. Preparedness for war is 
not a volunteer or impromptu matter in this twentieth 
century, and the Tribune finds in Britain’s troubles an 
effect of pacific optimism which may well be a warn- 
ing to us that “the loose-limbed days of America’s 
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“SAVE ME AGAIN!” 
—Carter in N. Y. Evening Sun 


youth are over,” and that we must begin to school our 
mind and spirit to an orderly exercize of our full pow- 
ers. Which means, to the Chicago Tribune, compul- 
sory military training. 





The only adequate punishment for the cold-storage kings is to 
make them eat their eggs.——Baltimore American. 


Mr. Bryan says love is the only preventive of war. He must 
not have read anything about the siege of Troy.—Florida Times- 
Union. 


Ordinarily, money talks, but in this era of high prices it merely 
emits a faint squeak.—Des Moines Register. 


The goose that laid the golden egg soon will have a rival in the 
hen if prices keep on soaring.—Washington Herald. 


An interested but disappointed spectator of a recent political 
event is informed that Colonel Roosevelt's “Winning of the West” 
is not about the vote in California.—Pittsburgh Despatch. 


Jack London wrote 1,000 words every day. What a Democratic 
president of the United States he would have made.—Detroit Press. 





FORCES BEHIND THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE ministry which has just assumed power in Lon- 
don is a committee of public safety organized in 
strict accordance with the example set by revolutionary 
France in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
David Lloyd George prefers the Anglo-Saxon expres- 


sion “war council”; but there is very little effort in 


England and none at all in France or Italy to blink the 
fact that London has become the capital of an autocracy 
in process of complete militarization under parliamen- 
tary auspices. The fact is set forth in one way by the 
Londen Mail, with its Conservative Northcliffian affil- 
iation, and in another fashion by the Westminster 
Gazette (London), true to its Liberalism. Parliament 
remains in the background, supreme over all, but still 
in the background. Behind the “war council” stands 
the cabinet, which is not at all a “cabinet” in the tradi- 
tional British constitutional sense. It is a large com- 
mittee made up of Liberal leaders, Labor leaders, 
Unionist leaders and an old-fashioned Conservative or 
two. The Lloyd George “combination,” as the Italians 
call it, is a triumph of the Parisian faction in the vast 


camp of the Allies. The whole Anglo-Saxon theory of 
the war went by the board with the disappearance of 
Mr. Asquith. The Lloyd George dictatorship will stake 
everything boldly upon a great land adventure not only 
in the west of Europe but in the Balkans, and the most 
sanguinary chapter in the whole history of the great 
war is soon to be written. Thus runs the main stream 
of press comment in Europe. 


Gravity of the Crisis in 
London. 

ONE of the first duties of the Lloyd George com- 

bination will be to avert the threatened industrial 
conscription crisis of which so much has been said in 
the London lVorld. Mr. Arthur Henderson, the most 
famous of living Labor leaders, will see to the “comb- 
ing” of the munitions plants for fit fighters at the front, 
he will organize the women wage-earners as substitutes 
for their husbands and brothers in the factories and, 
above all, he will see to it that no military martinets 
interfere with the unions in arranging hours and wages. 
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BRINGING ALONG THE COIN 
—Johnson in Saturday Evening Post 


Earl Curzon, to whom Lloyd George has referred in 
times past as “that puppy,” and who has referred to 
Lloyd George as “a low character,” and as “a pot-house 
ranter,” will now champion him in the House of Lords 
as the savior of civilization. Andrew Bonar Law will 
lead the forces of Lloyd George in the Commons, while 
Lord Milner, the last member of the autocratic quin- 
tet, exploits his famous administrative gifts in organiz- 
ing victory with the French in Paris) The new minis- 
terial situation is hailed in the French press with 
almost delirious joy. The French have been afraid 
te urge openly the adoption by the English of the “‘com- 
mittee cf public safety” idea lest they appear to be 
interfering with the domestic policy of their ally Albion. 
The authorized organs of official military opinion in 
Paris, notably the Gaulois and the Temps, have con- 
tented themselves with pointing out the Asquithian con- 
ception of the war hitherto as “inadequate.” They have 
not mentioned Mr. Asquith by name. Nevertheless, at 
the time of the last visit of David Lloyd George to 
Paris, not long befdre his own ministry came into be- 
ing, official correspondence between the Quai d’Orsay 
and Downing Street was growing acrimonious. The 
fact would be hinted at in indiscreet organs of the class 
to which the London World belongs in one camp and 
Reynolds’s in another. The first effect of the rise of 
Lloyd’ George to supremacy is the elimination of all 
source of friction between Paris and London, the estab- 
lishment of what the London Times calls unity and co- 
operation in every sphere. 





Difficulty in Gleaning Facts From 
London Press. _ 
LL through the ministerial crisis in London, the 


dailies of that metropolis reveled in the war of 
their own which makes the Northcliffian Times odious 
to the Liberal News. This last phase of the old journa- 
listic war between the Harmsworths and the Cadburys 
has gone so far that the Liberal daily accuses the 
Unionist contemporary of distorting all the news from 
the front. There are charges also that news sent to 
the neutral world by cable has become a Northcliffian 
monopoly so that the outside world is permitted to 
know regarding events in England only what the Lon- 
don Times wishes it to know. One of the first duties 
of the war council, according to the London News, 
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must be the correction of what it deems a grave abuse. 
This controversy ramifies through the London Mail, 
the Yorkshire Post and many others, with developments 
so serious at times that the subject comes up in the 
Commons, where charges of treason are hurled. The 
London newspaper war is said to be highly gratifying 
to the censors of the Allies, as it assists them in the task 
of misleading the enemy; but it must always be borne 
in mind when considering British press comment upon 
the progress of political events. Honors for the mo- 
ment are with what the Northcliffians call “the cocoa 
press,” a person prominently identified with the latter 
having got a seat, in the outer cabinet, whereas Lord 
Northcliffe must remain content with his profits from 
the sale of war news to the American newspapers. The 
facts supplied by Lord Northcliffe to this country, ac- 
cording to the London News, consist mainly of inter- 
views with himself on the subject of his own impor- 
tance. The London Mail has at different periods 
rushed to the defense of Lord Nortkcliffe; but his 
stoutest defenders are perhaps to be found in those 
French dailies like the Matin which gives him great 
credit for bringing about the new era of energy in prose- 
cuting the war. . 


Lloyd George and a General 
Election. 


N the event of a deadlock in the Commons through a 
disaffection of the Laborite malcontents in combina- 
tion with the Irish and certain recalcitrant Tories, Lloyd 
George will not hesitate to dissolve Parliament and ap- 
peal to the people. That is how his mind is read by 
London correspondents of the provincial dailies, in- 
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“THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT!” 
—McCay in N.Y. American 

















MEANING 


cluding the Manchester Guardian. The aim of the war 
council will be to avoid this, at least for the present. It 
is reasonably certain of support from the orthodox 
Liberals who still make Mr. Asquith their hero and 
who get their views from the London News and the 
London Chronicle. The small group of labor pacifists 
who have been holding meetings in Wales are not sup- 
posed to represent any great body of working-class 
opinion. Moreover, Lloyd George is committed to the 
principle of civil liberty, on the subject of which there 
has been hot discussion at mass meetings. His dic- 
tatorship will countenance no abridgment of the an- 
cient rights of the British. There have been too many 
invasions of the liberty of the individual upon the plea 
of military necessity, avers the London News. “If this 
country claims to stand for one thing more than another 
in this war, it is the cause of liberty. It has been neces- 
sary in pursuit of that cause to surrender many ele- 
ments of liberty. No one objects to this surrender in 
so far as it is required to accomplish our purpose; but 
there was never a time when it was more necessary to 
keep a vigilant eye on those invasions of liberty which 
have no sanction in the circumstances and needs of the 
war.” These are the sentiments of Lloyd George him- 
self, according to his champions in the Liberal press. 
He is willing to face the people in a general election, 
according to the London J/ail, on that very issue should 
it be raised by events. 


The Intrigues at the British 
Foreign Office. 
HE unexpected appearance of Arthur James Bal- 


four in the capacity of foreign minister has proved 
a shock to the London Times and the Northcliffe press 
generally. The elimination of Lord Grey is connected 
with the obscure intrigue that has kept King Constan- 
tine safe at Athens so long, altho a British warship 
was ready to take him, it is said, to some “safe place” 
in the Mediterranean. Lord Grey is charged with sus- 
ceptibility to the influence of royalty in this whole affair. 
In fact, the gossip of the month in London organs be- 
gins to be precise on the nature of the interference with 
the British Minister at Athens when the schemes of 
that diplomatist were on the verge of realization. If 
the mysterious events connected with the fiasco of 
British policy in Greece were uncovered, hints the Lon- 
don World, the monarchical principle in Britain itself 
might receive a staggering blow. The same influences 
responsible for the failure in Greece worked against 
Sir Douglas Haig. Just before the fall of Asquith all 
London rang with charges that the British foreign 
office was pro-German in the Balkans. The paradox 
was ascribed to some deep and subtle diplomatist who 
does not desire German ascendancy in the Balkans dis- 
turbed and who captivated the imagination of Lord 
Grey through royal influence. Cabalistic outgivings on 
the subject of French dismay at these developments 
have appeared in the London Telegraph. Mr. Balfour 
is to make an end of all these mysteries by a series of 
radical changes in the foreign office just entrusted to 
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WELL, HERE’S HIS CHANCE TO BE A HERO 
—De Ball in Chicago Evening Post 
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him, always assuming that the campaign of which he 
is the scapegoat in a few London papers fails to un- 
horse him. 


The Lloyd George Conception 
of the War. 


‘THE fate of the Lloyd George combination is seen 

by the French press to depend upon the soundness 
of the theory of the war to which he holds. It is a 
theory advanced frequently in the Paris Gaulois, the 
London Times, the Paris Temps, the London Mail—by 
all those influential dailies on both sides of the English 
Channel which have stood by the great Welshman ever 
since he went over to the “land” policy as against a 
purely “sea” policy. The Allies, Lloyd George believes, 
have been unified by a policy of too general a kind. 
Each has retained the direction of its particular strategy. 
There has indeed been that “united action on a unified 
front” of which M. Briand spoke so eloquently to the 
French deputies, but there has been no common strategy. 
Yet strategy is more important than tactics. Since there 
exists among the Allies a coalition of general interests, 
a world coalition, there must exist along with it a world 
strategy. This must be animated by a world policy. 
The Allies have gone into conference with such large 
cabinets that, combined, they constituted a parliament, 
and parliaments are fatal to executive efficiency if they 
do not surrender ‘their authority to a few. Here we 
have the meaning of the Lloyd George dictatorship. In 
the council of the Allies he and he alone will be Great 
Britain. 





Mr. Asquith has signified his willingness to let George do it.— 
Savannah News. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian philosopher, says the worst 
of the Eastern civilization is better than the best of the Western 
ditto. Sir Rab has nothing on us, for we think the same about 
theirs.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





Jeannette Rankin is Montana’s new Congresswoman at large, but 
will those handsome congressional bachelors permit her to remain 
so?—Boston Transcript. 

Villa bids fair to go down into history as the man who post- 
poned his own funeral longer than any other man on record under 
similar circumstances.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 






































“MOST SOLEMN” 
DEPORTATION 


OR the first time in the two and a half years of 

warfare in Europe, we have interfered in behalf 
of others than our own citizens. The protest which 
we made to Germany, dated November 29, is a depar- 
ture from our traditional policy and makes a new prece- 
dent in our relations with the old world. “The govern- 
ment of the United States,” so runs the protest from 
President Wilson,— 


OUR 


“has learned with the greatest concern and regret of the 
policy of the German Government to deport from Belgium 
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ENSLAVED “FOR THEIR OWN GOOD” 


—By Raemakers 


a portion of the civilian population for the purpose of 
forcing them to labor in Germany, and is constrained to 
protest in a friendly spirit but most solemnly against this 
action, which is in contravention of all precedent and of 
those humane principles of international practice which 
have long been accepted and followed by civilized nations 
in their treatment of noncombatants in conquered territory.” 


The only reason indicated for the protest, that involves 
in any way America’s specific interests, is that the 
policy of deportation, if continued, “will be, in all 
probability, fatal to Belgian relief work,” which has 
been in the hands of Americans and to which we have 
contributed many millions of dollars. This protest, 
which may open a new chapter in our diplomacy, was 
made in response to two appeals from the Belgian 
government for our “active intervention.” Only one 
American newspaper, so far as we have seen, lays 
stress upon the fact that the protest is a departure 
from our traditions. That is the Springfield Republican, 
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PROTEST AGAINST THE 
OF BELGIANS 


and it thinks that as a precedent the protest is “open to 
grave objections,” however well justified on moral or 
legal grounds. 


Germany’s “Social Duty” 
to Deport Belgians. 
‘THE general fact of deportation is not in doubt. It 


is admitted by the German Government, which 
attempts to justify it, in a reply to our protest, on the 
ground of social and economic necessity. England, we 
are told, is to blame. Her embargo against the 
Belgian overseas trade has thrown large numbers of 
Belgian workmen into idleness. Drunkenness, social 
depravity and disorder have resulted. The Hague 
Convention makes it obligatory on a power occupying 
territory of another power to maintain order. Idleness 
forms no part of the German idea of order, so the 
idle men are offered eight marks a day to labor in 
Germany or northern France, and, if they refuse to 
sign an agreement to go voluntarily, they are taken by 
force. They are permitted to send back “part of their 
earnings” to their families and to make “regular 
visits” to their homes. With hundreds of thousands 
of Belgian workmen idle while aged men, women and 
children in Germany are “wearing themselves out with 
work,” the deportation of Belgians is regarded as a 
“social duty.” That is the German view of the case. 
The Belgian view is very different. It is charged that 
Germany has requisitioned for her own use raw ma- 
terials and thus closed the Belgian factories; that she 
has been, in addition, stripping the country of machin- 
ery, and even digging up single-track railways that 
transport farm produce to make use of them for mili- 
tary purposes. Idleness is thus deliberately inflicted 
on the nation. And not only the idle but, according 
to Cardinal Mercier, “a great number of men who 
have never been out of work” are deported. The Hol- 
land section of the League of Neutral States speaks 
of the “ghastly suffering,” the “unutterable despair,” 
the “agonizing scenes,” that attend the deportations. 
According to Maurice Maeterlinck, many of the men 
deported are compelled to dig trenches for the German 
army, 50,000 having been forced to such duty back of 
Soissons. 


We Didn’t Feed Belgians That 

They Might Be Made Slaves. 
"THERE are few papers in America, except the 
German-American papers, that accept Germany’s 
excuses. The N. Y. Staats-Zeitung speaks for its 
class when it compares the “humane and considerate” 
methods of deportation employed in Belgium with the 
barbarous methods employed, as alleged, by the British 
in deporting citizens of German colonies in Africa. 
The Fatherland asserts that “thousands of young Ger- 
mans and Austrians are compelled to work under con- 
ditions resembling those of slavery” in Canada. But 
these tu quoque retorts have not made much of an 
impression on the American press in general. The 
N. Y. Tribune sees a strange fatality in Germany’s 
course in Belgium. “The whole world,” it says, “is 
weary of this war, but whenever there seems a chance 
that the weariness may lead to peace, Germans do 
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something in Belgium which produces an instant re- 
vulsion of feeling and a willingness to see the war go 
on until such brutishness as Germans manifest is finally 
crushed.” The Chicago Evening Post similarly re- 
marks: “Germany will not let us forget her crime 
against Belgium. She will not give the anger of civ- 
ilization an opportunity to cool.” We have a right to 
protest, it holds, for we nourished the men Germany 
is now enslaving and we did not do it “in order that 
they might be used to help Germany weld tighter the 
fetters of conquest.” 


Restoring Slavery to the 
Civilized World. 


"T HERE are two sides to the subject, so the Cleve- 

land Plain-Dealer finds, and it does not attribute to 
the Germans a cold-blooded desire to persecute and 
oppress; but their policy, nevertheless, is “essentially 
inhumane” and “repugnant to modern civilization.” 
The N. Y. Times quotes a Polish deputy in the German 
Reichstag who charged recently that in Poland the 
Germans have adopted a similar course, compelling a 


suspension of work there “so as to export the men to 
Germany.” Since this has been going on for a year, 
says the Times, it is evident that the “restoration of 
slavery to the world” began in Poland. It soon fol- 
lowed in northern France, especially in Lille. Belgium 
came next, and we shall doubtless hear soon of the 
extension of the new slavery to Rumanian soil. The 
N. Y. Telegraph thinks that the restoration of slavery 
is going even beyond this. The drafting of Germans for 
civilian pursuits it terms in all essential respects slav- 
ery, and this procedure is, without much doubt, cer- 
tain to be followed soon or late by Britain. The 
psychological effect of compulsory labor will, it be- 
lieves, adversely effect the next generation’s aspira- 
tions for liberty. “It is a tragedy of the war, a trag- 
edy second only to the tragedy of the Marne, of the 
Somme and Verdun.” “Are there in this country,” 
asks the N. Y. Sun, “to-day Americans so narrow- 
minded, selfish, self-centered, materialistic, that they 
dare assert that the reestablishment of human slavery 
on the continent of Europe is of no concern to the 
people of this country?” 





Berlin papers deny that the deportation of the Belgians was 
attended by any “scenes of horror.” Nobody expected the Ger- 
mans to be horrified —Savannah News. 


Kansas peace officers propose to put I. W. W. members at work 
on the highways. This looks like a slam at the good roads move- 
ment.—Washington Herald. 





GERMANY’S REPUDIATION 


OF THE CHARGE OF 


ENSLAVING THE BELGIANS 


N the course of an animated discussion with a Reichs- 
tag committee several weeks ago, Herr Alfred Zim- 
mermann predicted the misunderstanding, as he called it, 
among neutrals on the subject of Belgian “slavery.” 
The agitation, according to him, could be summed up 
in advance as a deliberate effort by the British and the 
French to poison the American mind against Germany. 
The Berlin press at once took the alarm. It anticipated 
in some at least of its comment, the reply from the 
Wilhelmstrasse to our Department of State which has 
received so much attention in American newspapers. 
Thus we have the Kreuz-Zeitung complaining that the 
movement of Belgian labor into the fatherland is rep- 
resented as something abnormal. In reality it is part of 
the ordinary course of events. Long before the war, 
laborers from Switzerland, Italy and Belgium took ad- 
vantage of the great German labor market at certain 
seasons to find employment in the fatherland. That 
labor was seasonal. The workers returned to their 
native lands when the demand for their services had 
abated. This detail is so completely overlooked in 
British outcries that Germany is represented as depart- 
ing altogether from the usages of civilization. The truth 
is, according to German papers, that skilled Belgian 
workers were in many cases glad to avail themselves of 
opportunities to work at their trades in a fashion to 
which they have been accustomed. Such people are 
paid and fed and housed. They have a voice in deter- 
mining the conditions of their employment. 


Alleged British Hypocrisy 
; Regarding Belgium. 
HE extent to which the British have worked up 
their fury over the “enslaved” Belgians artificially 


is proved to the satisfaction of such dailies as the 


Vossische (Berlin) by the outcry in England at one 
time against Belgian “slackers.” The Belgians, we are 
reminded in German dailies, long since ceased to be the 
pets of the British public. It was alleged against them 
in London that they idled about England while young 
Englishmen went to the front to fight the Germans. 
The subject was a sore one to British trades-unions. 
The British, then, were the first to protest against the 
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BROTHER TO THE OX! 
—Cartertin N. Y. Evening Sun 
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conditions which made their protégés unproductive, 
which reduced them to dependence upon doles from a 
neutral. The demoralization has grown with every 
fresh month of war. Villages that were once little hives 
of industry have become to-day scenes of demoraliza- 
tion. Skilled workers are losing their efficiency. The 
charity upon which they subsist is often inadequate. 
Men of prominence in neutral countries have pointed 
out to Berlin that some kind of reform is imperative. 
There is no other feasible plan than that upon which 
the Germans resolved. The English refused to permit 
the importation of raw material into Belgium. She can 
export nothing. Berlin thought out a scheme of work 
for the unemployed. The scheme has been in operation 
since May. 





German Consideration for 
Belgian Workers. 


ANY Belgians asked to be sent to German indus- 

trial centers, where they now receive good wages at 
their respective trades. They are not treated as pris- 
oners. Their freedom of movement is complete as 
compared with that of the local German population. 
Such is the gist of the case set forth in German dailies 
some little time prior to the representations to Berlin 
from Washington. The Kreus-Zeitung warned its read- 
ers some time ago that America would soon thrill with 
a “Belgian agony” of British manufacture. The real 
agony, as some German dailies believe, is the result of 
the fact, painfully obvious to London, that Germany is 
reorganizing her economic life in a fashion that must 
prove perilous to British commerce after the war. The 
protest of Cardinal Mercier on the subject is met with 
the reply that Belgians enjoy the spiritual consolations 
of their faith through priests of their religion. Repre- 
sentatives of neutral powers are permitied to see for 
themselves what is going on. The complaints of Bel- 
gians are heard and grievances promptly redressed. 
Only those who refuse to work at all are disciplined. 


British Picture of the 
Belgian Scene. 


ONFIDENTLY 4s official Berlin relies upon the 

judgment of neutrals in the controversy over Bel- 
gium, the facts, as set forth in England, form the worst 
indictment of Germany yet framed by the Allies. The 
German government, asserts the Manchester Guardian, 
a Liberal organ of independent tone and temper, has 
decided to exile to Germany, “and compel them to labor 
there,” all able-bodied Belgians. The procedure, it says, 
is swift and drastic. “Pharaoh’s decree is applied by 
districts.” A notice is posted summoning all males 
above the age of sixteen to attend at a fixed time. 
Those who fail are “routed out” by soldiers and incur 
heavy fines or imprisonment. Within a day of the post- 
ing of the notice, these Belgians are packed into open 
trucks and carted away to Germany. They do not know 
what will befall them there. They leave despairing fam- 
ilies behind. Cardinal Mercier complains that this act 
of the Germans violates their own pledges as well as 
the law of nations and the principles of humanity. 
When Antwerp fell, the German governor, adds the 
Manchester daily, gave a formal assurance that the 
Belgians would not be deported to Germany either to 
fight or to labor. This pledge was renewed by Baron 
von der Goltz when he became ruler of these distracted 
regions. ° 


Germany’s Belgian Pleas 
Held Invalid. 
GERMANY’S explanation of her dealings with the 


Belgians encounters the same disdainful comment 
in the press of England that is accorded it in the news- 
papers of the French. “What is the excuse offered for 
this colossal outrage upon a defenceless people?” It 
has varied, replies the Manchester Guardian, which 
puts the question. At first it was intimated that the 
measure was directed only against the unemployed, who, 
it was alleged, constitute a menace to public order and a 
burden upon the public finances. “That pretense might 
have been plausible but for three defects: those who are 
in work not less than those who are out of work are 
being driven into exile ; there has never been any hint of 
disorder and, indeed, it may be doubted whether any 
conqueror has been able to live more securely in enemy 
territory than the Germans in Belgium; the mainte- 
nance of the unemployed has been a burden not upon 
the public finances but upon private charity.” The bur- 
den, by the way, has been all the heavier by reason of 
the enormous fines and the ceaseless requisitions levied 
by the Germans. The Governor-General’s second at- 
tempt at an excuse was even less plausible than his 
first, at least to the British daily: 


“He told Cardinal Mercier that the unemployed were los- 
ing their technical proficiency through prolonged idleness. 
and they were being deported to forced labor in Germany 
in order to save their skill as craftsmen. The apparent 
severity was kindness, the truest charity. But Baron von 
Bissing omitted to explain why this charity is being ex- 
tended to men in full employment, or how work in quarries 
and mines (for which most of the enslaved and exiled Bel- 
sians are destined) could preserve the technical proficiency 
of craftsmen, or why the Government which is so anxious 
for the technical proficiency of the Belgian workers has 
deliberately hurled them into unemployment in their own 
country by dismantling the Belgian factories and sending 
machines and raw materials to Germany. . . . The German 
war machine needs men, men for labor and men for slaugh- 
ter. Every Belgian compelled to labor in Germany will 
release a German workman for the trenches.” 


Germany’s Plan for the Future 
of Belgium. 


BELGIUM may become independent in name; but 

she must at the conclusion of peace remain what she 
is now—a German dependency. That is the Berlin 
policy as the Paris Figaro interprets it. The “enslave- 
ment of Belgium,” therefore, is foreseen in the press of 
the Allies as a preliminary measure in a series of events 
to which the French daily affords a key. King Albert 
must go. He is the implacable foe of the German. The 
new King will have to be a German. Belgium must 
conclude a perpetual offensive and defensive alliance 
with Germany. The Belgians must maintain an army 
of a specified strength. A German military commission 
must sit permanently in Brussels. Two Belgian ports 
must become German naval stations. Such is the Berlin 
policy as interpreted in the press of England and 
France. The deportations will facilitate these measures. 
They grow steadily worse in character, avers the Lon- 
don Telegraph. Germany assures America that mis- 
takes in administrative action will be corrected when 
pointed out, but the truth is, insists the London paper, 
that “the vileness of the cruelty committed, the passion 
of agony suffered by the helpless population, are greater 











THE MONROE DOCTRINE 





than could at first be grasped.” The Belgians are Ger- 
many’s slaves, declares the British newspaper. “It will 
be more than ever apparent to the nations standing out- 
side this war what the Allies mean when they say that 


The Carranzistas claim to have recaptured Chihuahua City, but 
the truth of the matter seems to be that Villa took it with him.— 
Savannah News. 

Nowadays when Greck meets Greek there is a regular Kilkenny 
fight.—Baltimore American. 


AN ALLEGED GERMAN 
| AT OUR 


Not very long before the peace suggestion of last 
month came to Washington from Berlin, Germany 
offered to end the war upon the terms of the Allies, with 
one condition: Germany was to be given a free hand in 
Central and South America. The great powers were 
to abolish the Monroe Doctrine. The offer is still open. 
The Allies rejected it; but the Wilhelmstrasse considers 
this chapter of diplomatic history still incomplete. This 
has, until a very few weeks past, been a secret of the 
war as regards the American people; but it has been 
well known in every European chancellery. The fore- 
going statements are made in the London Post, a news- 
paper which is considered an organ of British conserva- 
tism and which enjoys the reputation of being in close 
touch with a section of influential opinion at the British 
foreign office. The importance of the London Post as 
an exponent of diplomatic opinion in the British capi- 
tal, its well-known influence upon the progress of politi- 
cal developments and the care with which it verifies its 
statements have given its assertions regarding this al- 
leged German effort to buy peace at our expense a sen- 
sational effect. The subject is receiving the attention 
of the press of the Allies altho it has still, apparently, to 
become the object of press comment in Germany. 


England and the Monroe 
Doctrine To-day. 

HY should the German offer to buy peace at the 

expense of the Monroe Doctrine be rejected by 
the Allies? The London Post, which has never been 
particularly friendly to this country, can find-no ade- 
quate reply to this question. In fact, it points out that 
the English are selling their South American securities, 
“and if the Americans really want peace and do not 
object to have Germany for a neighbor, why should 
England intervene?” The organ of British conserva- 
tism proceeds: 


“The Americans, no doubt, believe that they are very 
much loved in Germany. They may be surprized to hear 
that any time in the last ten years we could have had an 
agreement with Germany by allowing her a free hand across 
the Atlantic. Great Britain stands between Germany and 
America like the counterscarp of a fortress. We are the 
first line of defence, and if the Americans induce us to 
a peace before this job is finished what they will have ac- 
complished is to destroy their best defence against Germany. 
The Americans, who, if we may say so with politeness, are 
rather painfully ignorant of European affairs, do not seem 


l to realize that what Germany is fighting for is not merely 
> dominion in Europe but dominion over the whole world. 
L And if the Allies are defeated what is there to stand against 
- Germany? But if the Allies are even reduced to an armis- 


tice by American intrigue it would be in substance a defeat. 





IN THE EUROPEAN 
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the sword must not be sheathed until the type of politi- 


cal direction which can so act is finally destroyed.” Ger 
many disregards not alone the spirit, but even the form 
of human liberty. 
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Year’s celebration 
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Over in the war zone men who get wooden crosses outnumber 


those who receive iron crosses.—Toledo Blade. 





EFFORT TO BUY PEACE 


EXPENSE 


They would regard the United Stotes as a traitor to the 
cause of world-freedom, and they would be without any 
inclination to combine again to defend America against a 
new war of aggression. Therefore we suggest to our 
American cousins that, as they have decided to take no 
part in the war, except to make money out of it, it would 
be wisdom for them to leave us to fight out what is, after 
all, their battle.” 


That League to Enforce 
| Peace. ) 
N instrument for the mystification of the Ameri- 


can inind regarding what the British daily—echoed 
in this by important London contemporaries—calls the 
“intrigue” of the pacifists, is said to be “The American 
League to Enforce Peace.” Its central idea is traced 
by the London Post to the German propaganda. A 
league to enforce peace, it says, suits the Germans be- 
cause, if peace were enforced to-day or to-morrow, they 
would come out of the war substantially victorious. “It 
is because there is also a day after to-morrow that the 
Allies desire to continue the war.” Furthermore: 


“The League of Peace seems to be the favorite organiza- 
tion of Americans like Jacob H. Schiff, whose ancestors, as 
everybody knows, went over in the Mayflower, altho he 
himself, by some strange chance, happened to be born in 
Frankfort. He is associated in this campaign with Mr. 
James Speyer (who, we hasten to say, has no connection 
with Sir Edgar Speyer except that he happens to be a 
brother) and many other Knickerbocker citizens who also 
hail by some divine coincidence from Frankfort or there- 
abouts. Their aim-is peace, and they hope to persuade 
President Wilson to intervene in that great cause before 
very long.” 


A great many worthy people, laments the London 
organ, including Lord Bryce, “appear to be completely 
taken in” by the American League to Enforce Peace! 


Our Department of State and 
_ the Peace “Secret.” 
N inquirer at our Department of State would no 


doubt be told, or so the London Spectator says, 
that “officially” the United States government knows 
nothing of what has long been a familiar fact to the 
chancelleries of Europe. The official statement would 
be correct. At the same time the London Spectator feels 
convinced that the officials of that particular depart- 
ment of the Washington government knew all about 
Germany’s effort to buy peace at our expense long be- 
fore the London Post gave the secret away. The rec- 
ords of the Department of State show, adds the London 
Spectator, that Germany has long wished a “free hand” 
in Central and South America. It has not been conve- 
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nient to the United States government to make any 
public protest about it, that is all. During the acquisi- 
tion of the Panama Canal zone and the subsequent con- 
struction of the canal, to follow the account in the Eng- 
lish periodical last named, Germany tried in every pos- 
sible way to induce the United States to agree to her 
being allowed to exercize an influence in South America 
as the price of her acquiescence in these changes. These 
were supposed to be friendly overtures. Our Depart- 
ment of State refused to recognize Germany’s right to 
claim a quid pro quo because America was acting in the 
Caribbean or in Central America. 


A British Warning to this 
Country. 


‘THE importance of this German offer to buy peace 

derives its immediate importance, says the London 
Spectator, from the effort of a certain faction in the 
United States to impose a food embargo. “If,” says 
this English weekly, an important exponent of Liberal 
opinion, “such hostile action were taken towards the 
Allies as a food embargo, intended not to prevent the 
people of America from starving but to enforce peace, 
we should not hesitate to reconsider absolutely our at- 
titude the next time, and it would be a very quick next 


time, that Germany suggested a surrender to the Allies’ 
terms on condition of being allowed to carve out her 
future independently of the Monroe Doctrine.” That 
might be a good or a bad policy on England’s part, the 
British paper observes, but the indignation caused in 
France, Italy and Russia against an American food em- 
bargo would sweep all other considerations aside “in a 
torrent of anger.” This country would then be face to 
face not merely with “an aggressive Germany bent on 
destruction of the Monroe policy,” but with a Europe 
united to break down what would appear to be Ameri- 
ca’s attempt to rend victory from the grasp of the Allies. 
Our contemporary conchides: 


“It will be remembered that one of the things which 
used to be said by the Getman Emperor and by German 
publicists for European consumption some ten or twelve 
years back was that America was the great industrial peril 
of the world, and that all Europe must some day or other 
stand firmly together to resist that peril. In a word, Amer- 
ica by her embargo would run the risk of bringing about 
the very combination with which Germany used to threaten 
her—a threat at which New as well as Old England used 
to smile so complacently, or indeed contemptuously. 

“No—Mr. Schiff and Mr. James Speyer and the other 
patriotic German-Americans who are working so hard to 
help Germany at her last gasp will not succeed with their 
peace plus embargo policy.” 





ENGLAND’S WAY WITH INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AND NEUTRAL RIGHTS 


HE reconstruction last month of the British Cabinet 
lends additional interest at this time to an arraign- 
ment of Great Britain’s policy made several months ago 
by Arthur Bullard and a reply made last month by Gil- 
bert Murray. The iast sentence of Mr. Bullard’s article 
(Atlantic, October) was: “But until there is some 
visible change in the British ministry, there is small 














THREE MONTHS AFTER 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 


hope of cordiality between Washington and London.” 
The burden of his indictment is that, in the coalition 
government under Mr. Asquith, “the spirit of Lord 
North” has come to preside over the councils of Down- 
ing Street. No event of our day, he asserts, “will be 
more important in determining the kind of world our 
children will live in than the outcome of the political 
struggle to win control of the British government and 
foreign office, the struggle between the policies of Lord 
North and the ideals of Fox.” In his reply, Gilbert 
Murray warns us that any change that eliminates Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey from the British govern- 
ment is likely to prove disastrous to Liberal hopes and 
to the very end Mr. Bullard has in view. The Oxford 
don writes these words of warning: 


“In every country engaged in war there is somewhere 
below the surface a growling mass of passion, brutality, law- 
lessness, hatred of foreign nations, contempt for reason 
and humanity. In Great Britain, thank heaven, the brute is 
kept cowed and well chained, tho at times his voice is heard 
in the more violent newspapers. The brute knows the hands 
that hold him down and hates almost all the present Cabinet, 
but most of all, perhaps, he hates two men: the great and 
moderate Liberal who presides over the government, the 
great and moderate Liberal who guides the Foreign Office. 
—And Mr. Bullard, in his innocence, would like to turn 
them out! It is all rather pitiable.” 


Since then, the Asquith government has been over- 
thrown, largely through the influence of what Gilbert 
Murray terms “the more violent newspapers.” Sir 
Edward Grey as well as Mr. Asquith has been elimi- 
nated. Mr. Lloyd George, the new Prime Minister, is 
the only Liberal in the War College that is to have 
complete control of war affairs. 
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‘ Tory England in the 
; Saddle. 
F,VER since the days of Lord North, so Mr. Bullard 


holds, the two great parties of England have been 
inspired, one by his political philosophy, the other by 
that of Fox. The political upheavals in England have 
always been speedily felt by our State Department. At 
times the tie that binds the two countries is thinner than 
air ; at other times thicker than water. There never has 
been and probably never will be friendship between our 
democracy and the Tories of England. They are as 
bitter in their hostility to popular rule as any aristocrats 
of the world. England has surpassed all other nations 
in democratizing the legislative side of her government ; 
but she has made no successful effort to democratize 
her navy, her army, or her diplomatic service. The 
caste system is still supreme in these and in time of 
war these are the departments that dominate. “Most 
of those who govern Britain to-day” — referring to 
Mr. Asquith’s coalition government—“are drawn from 
the social caste which is most outspokenly hostile to 
us and to our ideals of democracy.” The key-note to 
our foreign policy is that international as well as other 
law must rest on the consent of the governed—that 
those who are to be policed on the seas shall have some 
voice in framing the police code. We object to Brit- 
ain’s claim that she alone has the privilege to enact 
the laws by which the seas shall be ruled. By sum- 
moning the Naval Conference of London in 1909, the 
British government went almost all the way toward 
accepting this principle. For ninety-seven out of the 
last one hundred years Britain has been a neutral, and 
Sir Edward Grey, in this London Conference, went 
further tha: any of our own secretaries of state to limit 
the rights of belligerents. The London Declaration was 
the result. The attitude of Great Britain toward this 
London Declaration since the present war began con- 
stitutes the chief count in Mr. Bullard’s indictment. 


The London Declaration as Another 
“Scrap of Paper.” 
HE object of the London Conference of the nations 


was not to create new law but to harmonize existing 
laws and edit them into a code that should not be 
changed during a war. Sir Edward Grey’s instructions 
to Lord Desart, chief of the British delegation, was that 
the object was to formulate in precise terms “a set of 
rules relative to the law of prize which should be recog- 
nized as embodying doctrines held to be generally bind- 
ing as part of the existing law of nations.” One rule 
that ought to be adopted, he said, was “a rule prevent- 
ing any additions’”—to the list of contraband—‘“at the 
outbreak after the commencement of war.” After the 
Declaration was agreed on by the Conference, Lord 
Desart, in his report, said: “We . . . have secured the 
adoption of a free list which will place it beyond the 
power of beliigerents in future to treat as contraband 
the raw materials of some of the most important .of 
our national industries. . . . We obtained recognition 
of the fact—which was not seriously disputed—that, as 
a body, these rules do amount practically to a statement 
of what is the essence of the law of nations.” The 
Declaration failed of ratification in the British House 
of Lords because of Tory opposition, and, therefore, 
did not become “in any sense” British law. But it 
remained, in the opinion of Lord Desart and the emi- 
nent jurists, admirals and diplomats who sat with him, 
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A WAKING NIGHTMARE 
Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


“a statement of what is the essence of the law of na- 
tions.” When the present war began, President Wilson 
sent a note to the Powers suggesting that the Declara- 
tion of London be accepted at least for the duration of 
this war. The Liberal ministers of Britain were willing; 
but “the Sea Lords demanded a free hand.” The re- 
sult was a verbal compromize accepting the Declaration 
in principle subject to certain additions and modifica- 
tions. But the basic principle of the Declaration was 
that no. nation should alter it in the heat of war. If 
3ritain could make additions and modifications, other 
belligerents could do the same. The result of the com- 
promize was that there was to be no sea law. Might 
was to replace Right. More gradually than Germany, 
but more surely, Mr. Bullard believes, the British naval 
policy has alienated neutral sympathy. The offense 
does not lie in any specific acts so much as in the claim 
that a British Council can create the law of nations. 
The party of Lord North “has installed itself in the 
Foreign Office.” 


England Joins Germany in Declaring 
‘ : that Might Makes Right. 
OT the United States but the neutral nations of 


Europe, says Mr. Bullard, have been the chief 
sufferers from Britain’s acts. The Belgium delegation 
that came to Washington to complain of Germany 
crossed a delegation from neutral nations sent to pro- 
test against the acts of Great Britain. Blockading a 
neutral coast has been held to be illegal; but no ships 
to-day can trade in Dutch ports without Britain’s con- 
sent. Dutch shippers can not receive coal unless they 
agree to boycott Germany, and “no ship can trade in 
the North Atlantic unless she buys her coal from Brit- 
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ish collieries.” The Suez Canal was closed to all but 
Allied ships, an act for which “no military necessity 
has been shown”; consequently all goods sent to the 
far East in any hurry must go in British bottoms. For- 
tunes are being made out of the war by war-furnishers 
in neutral countries; but the biggest prizes of all are 
being made by the shipping companies, coal-owners, 
bankers and food-speculators in England. Note after 
note from Sir Edward Grey comes announcing changes 
in the contraband list. ,In the matter of neutral mails, 
“modern history records no such rank violation” as we 
now witness. As soon as the Deutschland arrived in 
our ports, Britain proceeded to blacklist American firms 
for selling raw material to her enemies, tho our right 
to sell munitions to Britain and her allies is pronounced 
sacred. In short, according to Mr. Bullard, “His Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s cabinet, altho more suave, has been 
just as quick as the Kaiser’s to act on the doctrine that 
‘Might makes Right.’ ” 


The London Declaration 
Has No Standing. 
N reply to this indictment, Gilbert Murray writes as 
a Liberal. He accepts Mr. Bullard’s general doc- 
trine on the subject of Liberals and Conservatives ; but 
he objects to its application. Coming at once to the 
Declaration of London, he lays stress on the fact that 
it never was accepted by Great Britain or by any other 


nation. Its desirability depended partly on certain large 
political problems which were obscure in 1909, but 
which are anything but obscure now. It seemed worth 
while then, in the hope of averting hostilities with Ger- 
many, to make concessions, such as abandoning the 
right of prize and cutting down the rights of blockade 
and contraband. Instead of responding to such con- 
cessions, Germany suddenly sprang at the throats of 
Belgium and France. “Mr. Bullard coolly assumes that 
we ought to put in practice against ourselves, in war, 
the code which . . . had been meant as a concession 
to avoid war!” True, the Declaration of London was 
a codification of laws and customs; but every great 
codification involves alteration. It is a work of com- 
promize and mutual concessions. The Declaration of 
London was no exception. It was not a mere declara- 
tion of the existing laws of nations. Concessions were 
given and taken. 


“And Mr. Bullard expects Great Britain, when suddenly 
involved in war with the most terrible enemy known to 
history, to make gratuitously all the concessions contained 
in the proposed compromize, and leave it to chance, or to 
the mercy of the Germans, whether she should get any of 
the compensations! And concessions, too, which her Par- 
liament had considered excessive in peace time, even with 
the compensations guaranteed !” 


Lord Desart, says Professor Murray, is misquoted 
by Mr. Bullard. His statement was not that the Decla- 
ration amounted practically “to a statement of what is 
the essence of the law of nations,” but of “the law of 
nations properly applicable to the questions at issue 
under present-day conditions of international commerce 
and warfare.” There is not even a comma after the 
word nations, much less a period. 


justification for England’s 
Course. 


W Ill the moral as well as the legal power of the 

Declaration of London gone by the board, as 
Professor Murray maintains, what is left? Simply this 
—“to administer international law on the basis of prece- 
dent adapted to new conditions, exactly as all powers 
in the world have done.” The claims of the British 
government in this. war, we are told, are “closely 
analogous to the claims advanced by all governments 
in a similar situation.” They will compare favorably 
with those advanced by the United States in the Civil 
War; but with this difference, that Great Britain is not 
acting alone, and “a policy agreed upon by six of the 
most important maritime powers in the world has at 
least a slightly higher claim to validity than one laid 
down by a single power.” International law “has 
mostly been built up by precedents and protests and 
compromizes based on immediate pressure.” It has, 
unfortunately, at present, “no sanction behind it.” It 
is merely a “vague body of unwritten rules based on 
conflicting precedents and unenforced by normal sanc- 
tions.” 





The way everybody is taking Chihuahua you would think it is a 
Mexican tonic.—Grand Rapids Press. 


General Pershing’s work in Mexico reminds one of a dog whose 
activities are circumscribed by the length of his chain.—Toledo 


Blade. 


England wishes Charles I. of Austria a reign as pleasant as that 
of her own Charles I—Brooklyn Eagle. 


In Greece, no doubt, they transpose it to read: “There is a 
divinity which doth make a King hedge.’—N. Y. Morning Tele- 
graph. : 
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FRANCE LOOKS TO A VICTORIOUS CONCLUSION OF THE WAR 


THE NEW FIGHTING MINISTRY OF M. BRIAND 
IN PARIS 


HE five men who make up the new government of 
France are agreed that the war can be brought to 
a victorious conclusion for the Allies during the year 
1917. it has definitely promised the chamber of dep- 
uties precisely that. Almost every important news- 
paper in France places that very interpretation upon 
the Briand ministry in its latest and most reduced shape. 
It is the ministry, as the Dépéche de Toulouse says, that 
will restore Alsace and Lorraine. Aristide Briand gave 
the details of the plan to the deputies in one of the recent 
secret sessions of the chamber, sessions, says the 
Débats, which convinced the doubters that victory is 
in sight. The purpose of Briand is not to be shaken 
by peace suggestions which the inspired press devoted 
to him foresaw and spurned. Ribot, the finance min- 
ister, derides the peace idea. Admiral Lacase, at the 
head of the navy, follows the course of his predecessor 
in taking all cues from the admiralty in London. A\l- 
bert Thomas, the minister of munitions, is an echo of 
Lloyd George. Viviani, attending to domestic affairs, is 
the apostle of war. General Lyautey gives more encour- 
agement than all the rest. His reports from the western 
front, says the Matin, reveal Germans in defeat. Their 
infantry degenerates daily. The great guns of the 
Kaiser speak less loudly. The shells are economized. 
The great triumph for which so much has been done is 
at last in sight. France is sure enough of that to make 
her press more jubilant than at any time since the 
catastrephe to von Kluck. 





Unshakable Determination of 
; _ , France to Prevail. 
HE peace that is agitating the diplomatic world has 


nothing in common with the peace to which Briand 
and his followers look forward. The new ministry is 
pledged to a peace with Alsace-Lorraine. The Germans 
have derived a monstrous notion, says the Gaulois, that 
France insists upon her traditional sovereignty as a 
matter of form, as a demand to be made. There will 
be no surrender on that point. M. Briand and his col- 
leags are convinced that the war can end in but one 
of two ways. Either France will sink to the level of a 
minor power or she will resume the position on the 
continent forfeited when Germany emerged triumphant 
from Versailles. 
of these things. An ally who would not grant the 
soundness of this French conception would be no ally. 
All these things were poured into the ears of the depu- 
ties in speeches that roused enthusiasm among clericals 
and socialists alike. Lloyd George stands committed 
to the policy. The Czar has pledged his word. Italy 
sympathizes with the Latin sister, as her press so plain- 
ly shows. England has gone further. She pledges a 
supply of munitions and an army of two million men 
more in the spring. They are training in England. 
The only message from Germany that will be heeded, 
to quote the Journal, is one of surrender. They are 
beaten now, adds the Homme enchainé, referring to the 
Germans, and they know it, and the same thing is said, 
in one clever fashion or another, in dailies as opposed 
in their views as the Temps and the Action francaise. 
This buoyancy is characteristic likewise of the English 
press in all that concerns the outcome of the conflict. 


Alsace and Lorraine are the symbols: 


3ut The Ii estminster Gazette (London) has a word of 
warning : 


“We have come to the point at which, according to all 
ordinary standards, an@ even according to such extra- 
ordinary standards as were deemed possible at the begin- 
ning of the war, the enemy's power is waning. The rormal 
sources of his man-power are clearly drying up; all the 
signs indicate that he is in a perplexity about labor as well 
as about soldiers, and even about the means of keeping 
either laborers or soldiers fed, so that they shall be efficient 
in the field or in the workshops. But manifestly he is not 
going to be content with the normal sources of supply or 
the ordinary standards of efiort and sacrifice. He is going 


_to strip to the bone, to ‘arm every man, woman, child, cat, 


and dug, as he said last year, to compel French, Poles and 
Belgians to work for him and to fight for him, to sweep 
away all the conventions of law or humanity which stand 
in the way of supplying’ his deficiencies. In one sense we 
may draw comfort from these manifestations. They prove 
that he is being worn down, and that his condition is one 
of great stress and urgency. But in another sense they 
are a formidable portent. They warn us that by these 
efforts and through these methods, inhuman, illegal, bar 
barian, or anything else we like to call them, he will draw 
strength for another long period of resistance unless we 
too on our side are, as Sir William Robertson says, ‘fully 
awake,’ and prepared to match his sacrifices with similar 
sacrifices.” 





Ta de : > 
Lg pm on 
UNCLE SAM’S GREATEST OPPORTUNITY! 
—McCay in N.Y. Amert 



































Criticism by the Enemies 
of Briand. 

SSUMING that the Briand combination encounters 

ill luck in the chamber, that it meets with a vote 
before which it must retire, the fact reed not be inter- 
preted as a setback for the policy upon which it is 
based.. Even Georges Clemenceau, the great wrecker of 
French ministries, sees that and gays so repeatedly in 
his organ, censored as that organ is. The well-known 
fact-that there exists a presidential crisis in France be- 
hind the ministerial one so recently solved is not over- 
looked in England. The clericals are said to “own” 
President Poincaré. He still seeks a kind of power 
denied hitherto as much as possible to French Presi- 
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dents. Briand, ever disposed to compromize, and sworn 
to a “sacred union” of all groups, goes too far in con- 
ciliating the clerical element. That is the charge in the 
organs of the radical groups. A cabinet crisis in the 
near future would be based not upon the war policy but 
upon the determination of the anticlericals to foil any 
plot hatched in the Vatican. That is how the Italian 
press of the Rome Avanti type, socialistically inclined, 
interprets the more delicate and subtler aspects of a 
French situation which may result in the fall of Briand 
but not in the collapse of the policy of “fight on.” The 
French press is a unit in reiterating that the Germans 
are exhausted, that they seek a truce for the purpose of 
a breathing spell. 





Hall Caine says that it would be wicked to end the war now. 
Which reminds us that the war is certainly confusing our ideas of 
good and evil.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


,. Some awfully hard things have been said about Germany, but so 
far in this war not many very hard things have been done to her. 
And that’s what counts.—Charleston News and Courier. 





WHY THE POSITION OF THE ALLIES LOOKS 
WORSE THAN IT IS 


HE immediate future of the great war, as the situa- 

tion is analyzed by the military experts of such 
dailies as the Rome Tribuna, the London Post and the 
Paris Temps, would seem to depend altogether upon 
two factors. The first of these is the offensive in the 
West in which France and Great Britain take the initia- 
tive. On the front the Germans are seemingly content 
to let well enough alone. The second factor to be reck- 
oned with is the German offensive in the East. What 
we have been witnessing in Rumania, spectacular as it 
must seem, is in reality subordinate to other considera- 
tions. As matters stand, to give the opinion of the well- 
informed Manchester Guardian —a daily dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the war by the British—the issues 
of the next few weeks or months must turn on the two 
great impending offensives. If the allied offensive on 
the West and the German offensive on the East happen 
to be both reasonably successful, the war must run on 
indefinitely—certainly well into next year. From this 
point of view, it is an error of judgment to take the 
situation in Rumania too seriously. Rumania is but a 
minor card in the suit, altho no doubt important enough 
to the Germans. There is no evidence as yet that the 
Rumanian army has been wiped out altho, as the Lon- 
don News fears, the month’s events have been, on the 
whole, disastrous to the Allies in the whole Balkan the- 
ater. The French experts, who insist that the western 
allies committed a serious blunder in entering the Bal- 
kans at all, feel vindicated by the progress of events. 


How the Western Allies Regard 
Their Military Position. 


ONFIDENTLY as the French look forward to the 
German storm which is, apparently, so soon to burst 
upon Russia, the Pritish express some doubt regarding 
the capacity of the Czar’s forces to hold firm. There 
is little doubt that Russia is making her allies uneasy. 
The more independent London dailies hold her respon- 
sible for the unexpected collapse of the Rumanian struc- 
ture. In fact, some organs of the central powers, no- 
tably the Vienna Zeit, a well-informed militarist daily, 





profess to know that a separate peace with Russia can 
be only a matter of a short time, owing to despair in 
Petrograd over the military situation. There is nothing 
in the press of the western allies to suggest that this 
idea need be taken seriously. Nevertheless the course 
of the Russian campaign, ever since the Czar’s unful- 
filled threat to effect a teal invasion of Hungary again, 
has tended to jeopardise the allied offensive in the West. 
The plan was, according to the London Times, that while 
the Czar sent his armies over the Carpathians, Rumania 
would effect a dash of her own against Hungary. There 
was some talk of a descent upon Bulgaria. General 
Sarrail was to conduct this portion of the campaign. 
Whether, as some report, Sarrail lacked the men, or 
whether, as the Manchester Guardian contends, Russia 
was too slow, or whether again, as all experts agree, 
General von Mackensen is the greatest strategist alive, 
the fact remains that the Germans have upset all the 
calculations of the Allies in the Balkans. This occa- 
sions no despair. After the humiliation at Verdun, as 
the Rome Tribuna observes, the Kaiser had to do some- 
thing. His achievement would be accepted as a minor 
misfortune if it did not point to a larger possibility. Is 
Russia prepared to act with her allies on the great scale 
necessitated by the plans for the new year? If she is, 
the end of the war is at least in sight. If not, the entire 
strategy of the western allies will have to be fundamen- 
tally revised. 


Immediate Future on the Western 
European Front. 


HERE is no present prospect of a diminution of the 

allied push on the western front unless we are to 
assume that a conspiracy for the deception of all man- 
kind exists in the press of London ard Paris. In fact, 
as the Manchester Guardian insists, the Allies must 
make a tremendous effort before many weeks if they 
are not to be swept off the theater of the war on land 
altogether in the terrific drive soon to be directed by 
the Germans. Assuming the accuracy of these views, 
the world will be reading in the spring all kinds of offi- 
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cial despatches from Berlin heralding victory after vic- 
tory of the vast offensive forces operating along the 
eastern front. Now, it will be of no use whatever for 
the Allies to be pushing Germany hard in the West by 
next July. Long before next summer, perhaps by April 
or May, there may be little left of Russia in an offensive 
military sense if the push in northern France and Bel- 
gium be mot redoubled. This is the point which, accord- 
ing to accessible German press comment, has raised the 
delscate question of strategy between London and Paris. 
The Berlin dailies appear to be very confident that this 
relation of the western push to the Russian defensive— 
no one seems to think much of a Russian offensive any 
more—is bringing on the crises in western capitals about 
which so much has been said in recent weeks. For ex- 
ample, the Neues Tagblatt (Stuttgart) says that the 
war offices in Petrograd, London and Paris make no 
concealment of their mutual contempt for the inca- 
pacity of one another. General Brusiloff, who was last 
heard of among the Carpathians on the Rumanian front, 
is affirmed to have declined participation in operations 
with which General Sarrail has anything at all to do. 
British and French organs seem to be well supplied 
with similar details of quarrels that rage among the 
Falkenhayns, the Hindenburgs and the princes. 


Explanation of the Military 
Party in London. 


A SITUATION demanding extreme measures on the 

part of both France and England if Russia is to be 
kept active as a belligerent now exists. This seems to 
emerge clearly from the press comment abroad, whether 
one goes to the cautious Paris Débats, the ever optimistic 
Figaro or the blunt and candid Rome Tribuna. In Eng- 
land there exists a growing fear, reflected in the London 
Times (head and front of the so-called Northcliffe 
press), the London Post, organ of conservatism and 
aristocracy, and the London World, organ of the smart, 
the military and the brilliant, that the fleet has failed. 
There has been no “Nelson touch,” in the cooperation 
of the fleet with the land forces. The complaint has 
been heard before. It has had its effect in the “promo- 
tion” of Admiral Sir John Jellicoe to service ashore— 
the kind of promotion which has long been a joke in the 
British navy. In placing Admiral Sir David Beatty at 
the head of the sea forces, the British ministry deferred 
to the school which wants neutrals treated more inde- 
pendently, blockades more rigidly enforced and fights 
more swiftly brought on. The new man afloat is known 
to stand for the Nelson policy of seeking out the ene- 
my’s ships and sinking them instead of lying about on 
blockade duty outside his ports. What policy the Briton 
has witnessed is the companion at sea of that strategy 
ashore which, as the London lVorld loudly laments, con- 
sists chiefly in parrying thrusts, never in taking the 
initiative, paying big sums to minor belligerents who 
get knocked out. The policy of Britain has been to ex- 
haust the foe rather than to fight the foe, and in this 
fact the militarists in London find their excuse for the 
chagrin of the past few weeks. The appearance of a 
born fighter like Beatty as the commander of all the 
fleet is a source of rapture to the clique in the war office 
known as the ginger school. 


Changing a Slow War Into 
a Quick War. 

[F the pace of the war is to be forced by the English 

from this time on, it must not be assumed that Lon- 
don relishes a quick war. There are many reasons, ob- 
serves the Giornale d’Jtalia (and its impressions find 
confirmation in more than one organ on the continent), 
why a slow war suits the British purpose admirably. 
The possession of sea-power lends itself to the policy of 
starving central Europe out. The longer the war lasts, 
the better for the financiers who think Germany should 
be eliminated altogether from world commerce. More- 
over, if the pace be made hot, England, not being 
equipped for command on the continent, must neces- 
sarily play second fiddle to Paris and Petrograd. There 
are very important political elements in the British cap- 
ital which think the war is going very well indeed, even 
with the German submarine renewing its activities, and 
even if Germany gets metal from France, men from 
Poland and wheat and oil from Rumania. As for the 
naval aspect of the war, Germany merely alienates the 
neutral world by her “frightfulness” and England can 
afford the loss of some merchant ships. No doubt the 
outside world derives a wrong impression of the progress 
of events because the achievements of the Mackensens 
and the Koenigs are spectacular and dramatic. 


Two Opposing Policies in the 
Allied Camp. 

OW that a more energetic policy has found favor 

in the London War Office as well as at the British 
admiralty, the question of alternatives presents itself. 
Should the commynications of the Germans with Con- 
stantinople be cut and are they to be hurled in short or- 
der out of the Balkans? That is one of the conceptions 
of the “ginger” school, and its organs harp upon this 
constantly. That would not interfere at all with the 
pressure upon the western front. It would make trouble, 
however, in France. One reason for the suppressions 
of the Homme enchainé was its insistence upon the 
theory that the Gallipoli expedition was foolhardy and 
useless. The French higher command is suspected of 
opposition by some London dailies to any theory of the 
war which makes any other front than that in the West 
vital for a long time to come. The navy under Beatty is 
credited with a feeling that one more fight in the North 
Sea would make an end of the German high-seas fleet. 
It professes faith in its own capacity to get that fleet 
“outside.” It seems reasonable, therefore, to assume 
that the critical naval operations that are to usher in 
the fresh pace must take place in the North Sea. How 
naval cooperation with the land forces, of which so 
much is hinted in the London Mail and its contempo- 
raries, can have anything to do with the developments 
around Constantinople is more than the boldest naval 
expert ventures to predict.. Nevertheless the simultane- 
ous offensives east and west which are to determine 
whether the war will last into 1918, to say nothing of 
1919, are to be effected in some fashion undefined by 
the energetic participation of the British fleet. Alto- 
gether, as the Tribuna sums this aspect of the matter up, 
the idea that the western allies, and especially England, 
are in a bad way must be given up by the neutrals. 





If Greece and Bulgaria really make up their minds to turn 
out their present kings after the war is over, there ought to be 
a chance there for a couple of first-rate American efficiency ex- 
perts—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The basic trouble seems to be that there is a shortage in the 
milk of human kindness—N. Y. Sun. 

In these days of high costs and scientific achievement what is 
needed is a substitute for food—Baltimore American. 
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WHEN EDISON WAS ALMOST READY TO GIVE UP AND 
TO GO BACK TO TELEGRAPHING 


HAT Thomas A. Edison, the 

inventor, was at one period 

in his career harassed almost 

beyond endurance by financial 

difficulties, and that the late 
J. P. Morgan and Henry Villard were 
almost the only two men who were 
willing to extend him financial help 
during this period, are two of the facts 
divulged by B. C. Forbes in one of his 
series of articles now running in Les- 
lie’s Weekly. At the critical time in 
Edison’s career Samuel Insull, now the 
head of electric-light and public-utili- 
ties corporations in Chicago and the 
middle West, was the confidant, finan- 
cial manager and alter ego of Edison. 
He had been summoned from London 
to become Edison’s secretary. He used 
to open and answer all Edison's corre- 
spondence. “I had to work in the office 
all day,” he tells Mr. Forbes, “and then 
very often I would be with Mr. Edison 
at his laboratory most of the night.” 
They usually worked about four nights 
in seven. Edison sometimes worked 
ten successive days and nights. These 
heavy labors were in part necessitated 


by financial embarrassments. Mr. Edi- 
son, it seems, had completed the inven- 
tion of his incandescent lamp but en- 
countered enormous difficulties in hav- 
ing supplies of the necessary materials 
manufactured, in inaugurating proper 
methods of distribution, in reducing the 
amount of copper required for the con- 
ductors, etc. He had sold out for large 
sums his telephone and telegraph inter- 
ests both in Europe and at home, and 
this money he had freely poured into 
his various manufacturing companies 
for making lamps, electrical generators 
and motors, electric tubes and fixtures 
and miscellaneous appliances. Altho 
he spent his last penny, he could scarce- 
ly cope with the situation. Says Mr. 
Insull: 


“At one time everything looked so blue 
and so hopeless that Edison said to me 
one night in all seriousness: ‘If we can- 
not pull through, I can go back to earning 

®my living as a telegraph operator and I 
suppose you could get along as a short- 
hand writer.’ 

“For six months things were so in- 
volved and money so scarce that I was 








compelled to get a friend who had been 
a little more thoughtful of the rainy day 
than the rest of us to lend me money to 
pay for my meals and my room. 

“Mr. Edison and I, as his financial man, 
were harassed at every turn by creditors. 
Looking tack from this long distance, I 
must confess that our troubles then were 
really very serious. 

“However, we stuck to it and finally 
managed to get on our feet. About the 
only people who were willing to assist us 
in those early days were J. P. Morgan 
and Henry Villard.” 


Other veterans have told Mr. Forbes 
that they question whether Edison 
would have been able to surmount the 
obstacles that met him at every turn 
had it not been for the heroic fight 
made by Samuel Insull. “What the 
world would have lost,” Mr. Forbes 
comments, “how much of the progress 
of the last generation would have been 
forfeited, had Edison succumbed and 
retired to oblivion, who can guess? 
For the loyal assistance and encour- 
agement he then lent Edison day and 
night the American people owe Mr. 
Insull a debt of gratitude.” 


FRENCH IMPRESSION OF THE CHARACTER AND CAPACITY 
DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


OF 


HE vivid impression of the 

personality of David Lloyd 

George which reflects itself 

in every section of the French 

press is curiously like and at 
the same time curiously unlike all 
studies of the man in the newspapers 
of London. For instance, the London 
Post and the Paris Gaulois seem long 
to have agreed that Lloyd George is not 
English. That, in fact, is the sum and 
substance of more than one indictment 
of this statesman in the organs of Brit- 
ish opinion. In explaining why Mr. 
Lloyd George is not English, a French 
paper and a British paper will find rea- 
sons that conflict. To a London daily 
the remarkably un-English thing is the 
fact that a ruler of the British empire 
could emerge from such antecedents. 
He was never sent to one of the great 
public schools which, like Eton and 
Harrow, have so long been the nur- 
series of his country’s statesmanship. 
He is without the blessing of a college 
education. All that he has had in the 
way of formal instruction was imbibed 
at a little church school in Wales of 


which most Englishmen have never 
heard and which the youthful David 
Lloyd George soon left because his 
people could not afford to keep him 
there. It has been a sort of tradition 
among the English that a man who had 
never attended one of their public 
schools or universities must abandon 
hope of supreme political distinction, 
Disraeli being an exception and a ques- 
tionable exception at that. 

The next un-English thing to shock 
political London in David Lloyd George 
is his contempt for the etiquet that 
makes all men in parliament sub- 
servient to the code of the well-born. 
He carries his contempt for the Vic- 
torian attitude toward tradesmen so 
far that he is disposed to despise peo- 
ple who are not “shopkeepers” or who 
do not work in some way with their 
hands. How shocked was the organ 
of the British aristocracy when he per- 
mitted himself to say of Lord Mid- 
dleton, for instance: “There isn’t a 
little grocery store in Cardiff that 
would give him a place behind its 
counter.” He called Lord London- 


derry a “plucked Marquis,” because 
that nobleman had come badly out of 
a college examination. His notorious 
contempt for the kind of culture im 
bibed by aristocrats at Cambridge, his 
defiant boasts that there is not a drop 
of Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins and 
the ostentation with which he eschews 
the social gatherings of the “best blood” 
sufficiently account for his reputation 
at home as un-English. 

When we turn to the French for 
an explanation of the essentially un- 
English in David Lloyd George, we get 
the same man, no doubt, but the em- 
phasis is all on different qualities. He 
is not logical. He does not stop to 
think. He has no use for what the 
British call common sense. Lloyd 
George is a creature of intuition. The 
average Englishman, observes the Fi- 
garo, has his flash of insight once in 
a lifetime; but Mr. Lloyd George has 
his flashes of insight every minute. 
That accounts for his furious quarrels 
with the men about him, his collisions 
with Mr. Asquith, for example. The 
ordinary Britons in office, as our con- 
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temporary observes, gather facts la- 
boriously. They reason carefully from 
the known to the unknown. They are 
sure they are right and then they go 
ahead. David Lloyd George goes 
ahead, leaving all England to discuss 
whether or not he was right. He is 
the true child of genius, then, inspired 
in conduct, impulsive, inspirational, 
afire, having the enormous advantage 
over his contemporaries that he is al- 
ways up and doing, leaving them to 
sit down and talk about it. 

Stated in terms of racial conscious- 
uess, as Georges Clemenceau has it 
in the Homme enchainé, David Lloyd 
George is not an Angle but a Celt. He 
gives himself all at once. His character 
does not call for slow and patient study, 
as if he were a Washington or a Bis- 
marck. A child could read David Lloyd 
George instantly because the child sees 
intuitively his own traits in another 
and the child and the genius are kin. 
Lloyd George uses his imagination con- 
structively, and because he does that he 
need work no laborious way to a logical 
conclusion, This trait explains to a 
writer in the Temps why the speeches 
of the statesman are not propositions 
deduced from axioms, conclusions from 
premises. The Lloyd George concep- 
tion of a speech takes the form of an 
entreaty. He wants his countrymen 
to do something. He never aspires to 
prove things to them. He urges. His 
oratory is necessarily, then, addressed 
to the emotions. He adorns it with 
invective. He does not deign to refute 
an opponent. He overwhelms him with 
ridicule. The effect is bewildering to 
the English mind, which likes precise 
statements in the expository fashion 
of a Balfour or an Asquith. On the 
other hand, Mr. Lloyd George has a 
thrilling style. He excites. Mr. As- 
quith leaves us wonderfully informed 
and instructed. We know all about it. 
Mr. Lloyd George has no fund of care- 
fully ascertained facts to communicate 
hecause he wants everyone to join the 
crusade, to get into line, to start at 
once for the goal. The magic of his 
manner resides in this very capacity 
of his to set masses of men aflame with 
his own purpose. To the Gaulois there 
is a touch of the Napoleon in all this 
—not the Napoleon of Leipzig and 
Moscow but the Napoleon of Auster- 
litz. 

No doubt, the blaze of glory in which 
David Lloyd George issues from the 
press of Paris is ascribable to his 
ready acceptance of the French con- 
ception of the war. His visits to the 
Quai d’Orsay are a series of ovations 
and his appearances not only in British 
trenches but in French ones have 
evoked such cries as “Vive le Lord 
George!” owing to a poilu impression 
that he was a very great aristocrat. 
Nevertheless, the French do not make 
too much of their idol. The Figaro 


WHO DESPISES A 

repeats with approval a saying attribut- 
ed to the late King Edward that Lloyd 
George is a clear spirit, “clear as a 
summer day,” his Majesty having been 
at first dumbfounded by the Celt but 
later understanding him. Nevertheless 
it can say on another occasion that the 
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tion of his words will be found conse- 
crated to the story of his life. He will 
plunge an audience into uproar by pro- 
claiming that he believes in God, that 
fond of mountain scenery, that 
he was twenty before he rode in a cab, 


that as a boy he got up before daylight 


he is 


AN INCANDESCENT PRIME MINISTER 
Lloyd George is regarded by the French as an un-English child of genius, a creature of 


intuition. 
Lloyd George has one every minute. 


Celt is no towering intellect on a meta- 
physical plane. It is not saturated with 
learning, like that of Lord Cromer, 
who can read Theocritus at sight; or 
like that of Lord Haldane, who knows 


Fichte, Kant, Hegel; or artistic, like ° 


that of Lord Rosebery, whose prose is 
classical. It would be a libel to call 
Lloyd George uneducated; but he is 
not learned nor, seemingly, well read, 
nor intellectual in his interests. He is, 
for all that, a genius of the highest 
order. The explanation of the paradox 
in the French press is all to the effect 
that we have to deal here with a zenius 
of personality. David Lloyd George is 
himself in a way so wonderful that his 
service to his country consists in being 
himself, in giving himself, in exploit- 
ing himself. His oratory affords an 
apt illustration. An amazing propor- 


The average Englishman, says the Figaro, has a flash of insight once in a lifetime. 


to seek fuel for the fire. Never was a 
statesman more autobiographical to 
his peculiar public in a fashion less 
egotistical, and all this is made _ per- 
fectly relevant to the abuse of some 
particularly odious duke or the manu- 
facture of a definite quantity of muni- 
tions in a hurry. 

This is seen, in France at least, to be 
the secret of the hg!d of Lloyd George 
over political elements still novel in 
English life. They are elements not 
amenable to the persuasiveness of the 
barristers of the Asquith school, ob- 
serves the Débats, and the philosophical 
Balfours make no appeal to them at all. 
Hence the very disadvantages of David 
Lloyd George in early life are precious 
assets in his political career to-day. A 
Welshman who knows him well, Mr. 
J. Vyrnwy Morgan, has been quoted 
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in France to the effect that Lloyd 
George owes all that he is to the self- 
sacrifice of a brother, his fraternal 
loyalty and affection. The great man 
lacked in his youth even the blessing 
of “good society.” He never enjoyed 
the benefit of talk with men of culture 
until he was himself a distinguished 
character. He never possessed many 
books. He had to consider carefully 
before he bought a suit of clothes. 
The list of his gifts as seen by the 
Welsh whom the French have consult- 


ed includes oratory, of course, but it 
is the oratory that touches the emo- 
tions. He is a great debater, but it 
is a kind of greatness that confuses 
and overthrows an adversary instead 
of convincing or refuting him. He has 
tenacity, self-confidence, will, energy, 
industry, temperance. All these leave 
something unexplained. To the Welsh 
the whole explanation of the Lloyd 
George career is found in the fervor of 
his religious faith. He came first into 
view as the champion of the religion 





of his countrymen before a skeptical 
and amused Commons. Those were 
the days in which Ecclesiastes was his 
favorite book of the Bible, altho, as 
he has said himself, a man’s favorite 
reading as he searches the Scriptures 
varies with the years. Nowadays his 
favorite passages are found in Revela- 
tion. 

His intimacy with the inspired Word 
is so well known that disputes among 
politicians on the subject of a text are 
often referred to him. 


THE BAREFOOTED BOY WHO HAS BECOME 
GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 


T sounds picturesque to speak of 
the new governor of Illinois as 
once a barefooted boy. But it 
doesn’t mean much. Probably 
every governor Illinois has had 
was once a barefooted boy. Forty or 
fifty years ago practically every boy in 
the middle West went barefoot in the 
summer and wept tears of exasperation 
if he had to put on shoes. But not 
every boy had the privilege of trudging 
along, barefooted or otherwise, behind 
a prairie ‘schooner as it made its la- 
borious way across the gently-rolling. 
flowery plains of the West. 
That is the first glimpse we 
get of Frank O. Lowden, 
pegging along, at the age of 
seven, from Minnesota to 
Iowa. “The rough roads 
cut his bare feet,” says a 
writer in the Chicago Her- 
ald, “the branches ripped 
his blue jeans; but he was 
game.” Sob-stuff! In fact 
he was having the time of 
his life. Romance 4nd ad- 
venture were beckoning to 
him. He wasn’t thinking 
of his feet or his jeans. He 
was thinking of Indians, 
antelopes, buffaloes, and 
longing for a prairie-fire. 
It was, of course, his 
father’s prairie schooner. 
His father was a country- 
side blacksmith, who left 
the “spreading chestnut - 
tree” in Pennsylvania, and 
turned his back on the “vil- 
lage choir” and all that, and 
went to Minnesota three 
years before Frank was 
born. The pioneer was al- 
ways being allured by tales 
of a richer land and a sun- 
nier clime further west. So 
the: Lowdens started for 
Iowa, in 1866, settling in 
Hardin county, where a 
cabin was built and the 
blacksmith turned farmer. 
The boy did chores and 


studied when he could, and knew enough 
at the age of fifteen to teach school. By 
being janitor as well as teacher he 
earned enough and saved enough to go, 
at the age of twenty, to the University 
of Iowa. When he graduated he was “at 
the head of. his class.” When he gradu- 
ated from the Union College of Law 
(now Northwestern University) in 
Chicago in 1887, he was also “at the 
head of his class,” and when he was 
admitted to the bar, we are told, he 
“outranked” all who at that time took 
the examination. How these things 


HE FIRST EMERGES INTO VIEW TRUDGING BEHIND A PRAIRIE 


SCHOONER 


Frank O. Lowden becomes governor of Illinois this month. 


a Colonel, a Professor and a Congressman, and he has the habit of ‘“‘stand- 
ing at the head of his class.” 
log-cabin. 


Look out for him, for he once liyed in a 


hang together: bare feet, log-cabin, 
working a way through college, vale- 
dictorian, governor! It’s a real Amer- 
ican story all right, the story which 
never quite satisfies the imagination 
unless it carries us on to the White 
House. But alas! there is only one 
White House and only nine or at the 
most ten men out of any one generation 
can get there. And there have been 
so many barefooted boys in Governor 
Lowden’s generation. 

At the age of thirty-five, Frank Low- 
den married the daughter of George 
M. Pullman. Nine years of 
law practice had already 
made him a marked man. 
He had a fine legal mind, 
good business sense, the 
capacity for hard work, and 
he now had social position 
and wealthy connections. 
He no longer had to woo 
success ; it wooed him. They 
made him a colonel in the 
first Illinois Infantry. They 
made him a professor of 
federal jurisprudence in his 
alma mater and named a 
hall after him. President 
McKinley tried to make him 
assistant postmaster gen- 
eral (he side-stepped) and 
friends tried to make him 
Republican candidate for 
governor in 1903 (he was 
defeated by Deneen). The 
stork brought a boy and 
three girls into his home. 
He bought a beautiful farm 
of 5,000 acres which he 
called Sinnissippi, where he 
lives in the summer and 
where he breeds fine stock, 
plants pine trees by the 
_ hundreds of thousands and 
protects the birds 4 la Henry 
Ford. He is also, we are 
told, “a constant reader of 
the best literature” and 
“an unusually apt classical 
scholar.” He was elected 
to Congress (1906-7) to fill 
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the unexpired term of R. R. Hitt, and 
his record there was good enough 
to secure a reelection to the next two 
Congresses. He has always been a 
Republican, but his votes in Congress 


indicate marked Progressive sympa- 
thies. That was why he was elected 
governor month before last by an over- 
whelming majority. Illinois was one 
of the states where the Republicans and 
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Under Low- 


Progressives really fused. 
den’s leadership they are apt to stay 
fused. 
nor he will challenge the interest of 
the entire nation. 


When Lowden becomes gover- 


HOOVER AND HIS WAY OF BRINGING ‘THINGS 


ANY a man born a Quak- 
er has developed into an 
earthquaker. Herbert Clark 
Hoover—the American min- 
ing engineer who has been 

running the relief work in Belgium— 
was born (42 years ago) a Quaker. 
If he has not developed into precisely 
an earthquaker, he has seemed to some 
slow - moving bureaucrats in England 
and on the continent to be an excellent 
imitation of one. He has done a tre- 
mendous work and he has had no time 
to lose in doing it. He had to take 
short cuts, if he was going to get ahead 
of the specter of starvation in Belgium, 
and he took them tho he might have 
ended in the Tower of London some- 
times for his audacity. 

Edward Eyre Hunt, the American 
who had charge of the relief work in 
Antwerp, in his recent personal narra- 
tive entitled “War Bread” (published 
by Holt), describes Hoover and tells 
some illuminating incidents about him. 
Here is a description of his personal 
appearance: 


“In appearance he is astonishingly 
youthful, smooth-shaven, dark - haired, 
with cool, watchful eyes, clear brow, 
straight nose, and firm, even mouth. His 
chin is round and hard. 

“One might not mark him in a crowd. 
There is nothing theatrical or picturesque 
in his looks or bearing, for from his 
Quaker forebears he has inherited a dis- 
like for sham and show of any sort. At 
work he seems passive and receptive. He 
stands still or sits still when he talks, per- 
haps jingling coins in his pocket or play- 
ing with a pencil. His repertory of ges- 
tures is small. He can be so silent that 
it hurts.” 


Hoover, we are told, never wastes 
time “on the titled office-boys who ad- 
minister so much of the machinery of 
this world of ours.” He has a habit of 
going to the highest authority at once. 
If there is an obstacle to be removed 
and he himself can’t remove it he goes 
to the man who can, not bothering with 
go-betweens. In a land where circum- 
locution offices still flourish, he has 
made enemies. He has “amazing diplo- 
matic skill,” but the skill of a diplomat 
in a hurry, a diplomat in the high not 
in the trivial sense of the word. Here 
is an incident as told by Mr. Hunt: 


“On April roth, 1915, a submarine tor- 
pedoed one of the food ships chartered by 
the Commission; a week later a German 


TO PASS 


hydro-aeroplane tried to drop bombs on 
the deck of another Commission ship, so 
Hoover paid a flying visit to Berlin. He 
was at once assured that no more inci- 
dents of the sort would occur. 

“*Thanks,’ said Hoover. ‘Your Excel- 
lency, have you heard the story of the 
man who was nipped by a bad-tempered 
dog? He went to the owner to have the 
dog muzzled. 

“**“But the dog won’t bite you,” insisted 
the owner. 

“*“Vou know he won't bite me, and I 
know he won’t bite me,” said the injured 

















Courtesy of The Be//man 
HE SEES HIS GREAT WORK IN 
JEOPARDY 

Herbert C. Hoover, the American who has 
kept starvation out of Belgium for two years, 
faces a new crisis. The deportation of Belgians 
by German officials seems to the British a viola- 
tion of terms under which relief is aliowed to 
go to Belgium. As a result it may soon become 
as difficult to feed Belgians as it now is to fecd 
Poles. 
party doubtfully, “but the question is, 
does the dog know?”’... 

“Herr Hoover,’ said the high official, 
‘pardon me if I leave you for a moment. 
I am going at once to “let the dog 
know.”’” 


Louis R. Freeman has told us of 
Hoover’s ways of getting things done. 
Mr. Hunt repeats one of Mr. Freeman’s 
stories, apparently adding his own en- 
dorsement of its authenticity. Belgium 
was on the verge of starvation. The 
Relief Commission had barely been 
organized. Hunger was hastening on 
its way and Hoover had to beat it. 
He had no time for red-tape methods 





and he even showed a high disregard 
for governmental shipping regulations. 
Then this happened: 


“When the last bag had been stowed 
and the hatches were battened down, 
Hoover went in person to the one Cabinet 
Minister able to arrange for the only 
things he could not provide himself— 
clearance papers. ‘If I do not get four 
cargoes of food to Belgium by the end 
of the week,’ he said bluntly, ‘thousands 
are going to die from starvation, and 
many more may be shot in food riots.’ 

“Out of the question,’ said the distin- 
guished Minister. ‘There is no time, in 
the first place, and if there was there are 
no good wagons to be spared by the rail- 
ways, no dock hands, and no steamers; 
moreover, the Channel is closed for a 
week to merchant vessels while troops are 
being transported to the Continent.’ 

“*T have managed to get all of these 
things,’ Hoover replied quietly; ‘and am 
now through with them all except the 
steamers. This wire tells me that these 
are now loaded and ready to sail, and I 
have come to have you arrange for their 
clearance.’ 

“The great man gasped. ‘There have 
been —there are even now — men in the 
Tower for less than you have done,’ he 
ejaculated. ‘If it was for anything but 
Belgian Relief—if it was anybody but you, 
young man—I should hate to think of what 
might happen. As it is—er—I suppose 
there is nothing to do but congratulate 
you on a jolly clever coup. I'll see about 
the clearance at once.’” 


When the Relief Commission found 
it necessary to arrange for an exten- 
sion of exchange facilities on Brussels, 
roover applied to the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, David Lloyd George. 
The Chancellor sent for Hoover, and 
Lloyd George himself a few days later 
told to some friends at the Liberal Club 
this story of the interview: 


““Mr. Hoover,’ I said, ‘I find I am quite 
unable to grant your request in the mat- 
ter of Belgian exchange, and I have asked 
you to come here that I might explain 
why.’ Without waiting for me to go on, 
my boyish-looking caller began speaking. 
.. . For fifteen minutes he spoke without 
a break—just about the clearest exposi- 
tory utterance I have ever heard on any 
subject. He used not a word too much, 
nor yet a word too few. By the time he 
had finished I had come to realize, not 
only the importance of his contentions, 
but, what was more to the point, the prac- 
ticability of granting his request. So I 
did the only thing possible under the cir- 
cumstances—told him I had never under- 
stood the question before, thanked him 
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for helping me to understand it, and saw 
to it that things were arranged as he 
wanted them.’ ” 


Nearly all the members of the Re- 
lief Commission are personal friends 
of Hoover’s, either engineers or men 


of technical training, all volunteers, and 
most of the active members American 
citizens. 


THE NEW EMPEROR-KING OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY IS SUCH 
A CHARMING YOUNG MAN 


HAT particularly strikes 
an American, in any study 
of the flood of contempo- 
rary European comment 
upon the personality of 
Charles I., now sovereign of the Haps- 
burg dominions, is the emphasis. laid 
upon his powers of fascination, upon 
the “exquisite sympathy” of his man- 
ner, as the Figaro calls it, upon his 
capacity to make a strong appeal to the 
human heart. The smiling expression 
so characteristic of his almost juvenile 
countenance, the rare but happy word 
with which from time to time he punc- 
tuates the observations addressed to 





him, the spontaneous affection he be- 
stows, as well as inspires— much is 
made of such characteristics in journals 
as far apart in their points of view as 
the London Westminster Gazette and 
the Madrid Epoca. The explanation is 
very simple. The personal charm of 
a Hapsburg sovereign is his most im- 
portant characteristic from a_ political 
point of view. The conspicuous lack 
of this trait, as the Paris daily has 
observed more than once, was the 
fatal handicap of the assassinated 
Franz Ferdinand. Nobody loved him. 
Everybody loves Charles I. Even 
the London Times must avow an 





IF PERSONAL CHARM COULD WIN BATTLES THE WAR WOULD SOON BE OVER 

The new Emperor of Austria-Hungary is as much loved as the Crown Prince Ferdinand, 
who, but for his assassination, would now be Emperor, was disliked. Charles I. (some say his 
title will be Charles VIII.) has been amiable, popular, sympathetic. Fate, in placing him on the 
Hapsburg throne at this time, again shows h-rself a satirist. 





unwilling admiration for the sweet 
young man. He exploits to the utmost 
the personal characteristic which ex- 
plains the mystery of the Hapsburg 
monarchy, the mystery of how it man- 
ages to endure at all. It is held to- 
gether by the sheer lovableness of its 
reigning dynasty. The Hapsburgs lack 
all capacity, observes the London organ, 
they idle away the hours, they have no 
ideas, they dance and wear uniforms 
and are as proud as Lucifer—but how 
they are adored! Charles I. is the lat- 
est and, in the opinion of all Europe, 
apparently, the greatest exemplification 
of this miracle in personality. 

That cultivation of the art of being 
agreeable which is imposed upon a 
Hapsburg was seen from his earliest 
years, according to The Westminster 
Gazette, to be superfluous in the case 
of Erz-Karl, or little Charlie, as his 
people style him. When he was but 
ten he was famous for his pleasant de- 
meanor as he went on a pony about the 
Prater dressed in an English sailor-suit. 
Even in his twenty-ninth year he re- 
mains the blue-eyed, plump - faced 
graceful lad with the eager, interested 
manner, the swift response to every 
friendly demonstration, the absolute 
concentration of every faculty upon the 
pursuit of the pastime of the moment. 
He has grown tall without losing his 
plumpness. He is without the Haps- 
burg lip and he lacks the Hapsburg 
swarthiness of skin, but he has all the 
elegance for which Hapsburg Arch- 
dukes are famed. He dances divinely, 
he fences without a fault, he is one of 
the finest horsemen in the world, and 
he has become a keen motorist. Like 
a true Hapsburg, he excels in every ac- 
complishment requiring digital dexter- 
ity — billiards, for instance, and rifle- 
shooting. His early passion for music 
is said to have been discouraged be- 
cause of Francis Joseph’s fear that 
princes who are artists must inevitably 
come to grief. Pains were taken on 
that account to hold him aloof as much 
as possible from actresses, painters. 
poets and all esthetic enthusiasts. His 
education was given a decidedly mili- 
tary direction, despite the fact that he 
never went through the ordinary rou- 
tine of the officer’s training in the pure- 
ly academic sense. His knowledge of 
the art of war was gained by experience 
with the army, not by taking a course 
at the military school. Care was be- 
stowed likewise upon his religious 
training with the object of making 
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him a “practical Catholic,” which he 
remains in a very strict sense. 

The impression he makes upon the 
Viennese mind is best conveyed by an 
anecdote dating from the time of his 
wedding with the Princess Zita of 
Parma. It was not only a solemn but 
a pompous affair, according to the 
London Post. A local photographer 
conceived the idea of “getting the 
whole wedding on the films.” He soon 
learned that from the standpoint of 
dynastic etiquet his project was a 
mad one. In his extremity, the pho- 
tographer remembered a young assis- 
tant who had gone to school with the 
present Emperor. Erz-Karl, it should 
be explained, was educated ir part in 
the ordinary classes at Vienna among 
the children of the very poor. The 
young photographer had no difficulty 
in gaining access to the royal chum 
of his boyhood. The Archduke, as he 
ranked then, declared at once that 
the whole procession, royalties, dukes, 
priests and bride, as well as himself, 
must be filmed. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph was dumbfounded by the sug- 
gestion and the Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand refused even to listen to it. So 
perfect was the tact of Erz-Karl, so 
graciously did he plead the cause of his 
old schoolmate, that opposition melted 
away. 


THE REAL 


CHAPTER of Jack Lon- 
don’s life that has to do 
with his visits to Hawaii 
and that is not widely known 
to readers of his books is 
narrated by Mae Lacy Baggs in the 
New York Sun. “What Stevenson 
was to Samoa, London was to Hawaii, 
and more,” she says. It seems that 
London first visited the Hawaiian Is- 
lands when on his projected world-tour 
in his ketch, the Snark. The place so 
charmed him that he formed the desire 
to locate there permanently. At the 
time of his death he was making plans 
to fulfil his desire. Miss Baggs speaks 
of meeting London in Honolulu early 
in 1915 as he came out from the Moana 
Hotel at Waikiki for an early morn- 
ing plunge. He had his surfboard un- 
der his arm. “Aloha!” was his first 
word, intoned with the true Hawaiian 
quaver. “I had known Jack London 
in San Francisco,” Miss Baggs tells 
us. “I had visited the London ranch 
house at Santa Rosa, but never had I 
known the real Jack London until I 
saw him in Hawaii.” She continues: 


“No doubt the reason Hawaii appealed 
to him so intensely was because here life 
was virtually without effort. Back on the 
ranch were the tremendous breeding 
problems his anthropological mind had 
set as his task; down on his vast holdings 


This is the type of tale which tends 
to gather about the personality of Em- 
peror Charles—the sort of anecdote 
which, as the Figaro says, reveals a 
simple and human rather than a bril- 
liant and original character. It is a 
type very dear to the bureaucracy by 
which Austria is ruled, for the Haps- 
burgs—again contrary to a popular im- 
pression—do not govern by any exer- 
cize of royal will but hold sway by 
making themselves gracious. It is not 
unusual in Vienna to find a royal or- 
der signed by the head of the dynasty 
ignored altogether. Only a sovereign 
of the strongest will, animated by 
the firmest purpose and enlightened 
through a powerful intellect, could 
bend the complicated mechanism of the 
Austro-Hungarian government in any 
direction of his own. The new sover- 
eign, if the French read his character 
aright, will have neither the desire nor 
the aptitude for initiating novelties of 
procedure. He is the sort of Prince 
about which we all read with such 
delight in the tales of Zschokke or of 
Tieck. Erz-Karl finds something de- 
lizghtful in being adored. One can tell 
as much by the zest with which he 
sings the songs that become popular in 
his capital, laughs heartily at the most 
ordinary witticism and sits down to 
dinner at times in very mixed com- 


JACK LONDON AS 
IN HAWAII 


in the Imperial valley was being tried 
out plant breeding and cross breeding, but 
here in Hawaii, which he was beginning 
to call his real home, he warmed to the 





‘suggestion of ease that each zephyr whis- 


pered. 

“To him the lull of the swishing sea 
was a new language, and the whole of the 
islands spoke of a life he had failed to 
grasp, the joys really to be found in a 
dolce far niente existence. ‘AIl that 
beauty, all that wealth e’er gave’ was here 
within reach. And there was more still. 

“There was the Hawaiian aloha, Ha- 
waiian love. Not only is this beautiful 
spirit of love found in the native, but each 
man, woman and child, haole, malihini or 
kamaaina, even tho he has it not upon 
arrival, finds it soon sinking into his soul. 

“And Jack London early breathed it 
out.” 


The freedom of the life in Hawaii 
encouraged Jack London to be himself. 
He would sit by the seashore with a 
group of congenial spirits hour after 
hour “while” rainbows played their 
elusive game, now back up through 
the Moana Valley, now through sift- 
ing spray—liquid sunshine, as the Ha- 
waiian has it—of the dream-like coral 
sea.” He was at his best when telling 
South Sea tales, sometimes of the 
petty, mimic kingdoms set up by con- 
quering Polynesians on an atoll, some- 
times of “a hog of a trader,” as he 


pany. He is the sort of ruler who will 
move heaven and earth in the interest 
of even the humblest petitioner at the 
foot of his throne without having the 
slightest grasp of any sound principle 
of government. 

The same propensity manifests itself 
in the kind of interest he bestows upon 
science. He will hail with delight, 
notes The IWestminster Gazette, any- 
thing curious or novel in the form of 
an invention. A talking doll or a toy 
railway or even a folding-bed will 
amuse him mightily. He is much im- 
pressed by the gift of: mimicry (not 
that he possesses it himself), and on: 
of his favorite diversions is to watch 
the antics of a clown in a circus. On 
the other hand, he has never evinced a 
propensity for the more scandalous re- 
laxations of Vienna society. He never 
goes behind the scenes at the theater to 
talk with an actress. He has always 
been so abstemious in the matter of 
drink that the temperance enforced 
upon army officers caused no change 
in his own habits. His domestic life 
has ever since his marriage been a 
model in the gay archducal circle, the 
Princess Zita whom he married about 
five years ago being his most constant 
companion. He has the charm but 
hers is the will and both are conceded 
to be irresistible. 


REVEALED 


was wont to call the usual white man 
found at out-of-the-way ports of call. 
“We were always subjected to his 
wife’s revision of the stories he set 
out to tell,” Miss Baggs writes. “yet 
always between them was perfect trust 
and understanding.” 

Jack London will be missed in 
Hawaii, the writer concludes. She 
pictures a memorial service in the na- 
tive church and the waving of high, 
huge, black feather kahilis on a staff 
back and forth, to the recurrent beat 
of the ancient song of the native 
wailers. 


“And then there will follow stories of 
London, stories of his kindness and atten- 
tion to scores of their number, for his 
face and ambling gait had become as 
familiar to them as one of their kind. 

“Fishers by the sea, with spear poised, 
stopped their spear in midair to sing out 
‘alohas’ to his call from a neighboring 
crag; ofttimes in the same spirit was he 
welcomed by the waders on the beach at 
night who flashed a torch to attract the 
finny tribe. Like them too he wore san- 
dals with wooden heels and toe pieces to 
spare the bare feet from the coral pebbles 
in the shallow waters. From the native 
too he had learned to manage a surfboat 
as skilfully as any Kanaka, a thing possi- 
ble to only a strangely privileged few who 
have not grown up in the ‘strange South 
Seas.’” 
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“MAJOR PENDENNIS”—A DRAMATIC PORTRAYAL OF 
THACKERAY’S FAMOUS CHARACTER 


F Langdon Mitchell, who so suc- 

cessfully converted Thackeray’s 

“Vanity Fair” into a play for 

Mrs. Fiske, has not attained the 

same degree of success with “Pen- 
dennis” for John Drew, let us not for- 
get the difficulties that have confronted 
him. So James K. Huneker suggests 
in Puck. “Thackeray on the stage— 
Thackeray the charming cynic, Thack- 
eray the lacrimose  sentimentalist, 
Thackeray the inimitable humorist, 
Thackeray the great literary artist! 
How in the name cf Apollo are all 
these precious essences to be tasted 
on the large, empty plate of the the- 
ater?” Mr. Mitchell has aimed to re- 
construct for the theater the most vital 
figure in “Pendennis,” the picturesque 
figure of the elderly Major Pendennis 
—cynical, cold-hearted, selfish, the com- 
plete snob. He has to a considerable 
degree succeeded. 

Despite their many disagreements 
concerning the general merits of the 
play, metropolitan critics are practical- 
ly unanimous in the opinion that the 
American dramatist has, in his prolog, 
vividly recreated the real Thackerayan 
atmosphere. This prolog deals with 
Major Pendennis’s interception in the 
love affair of his nephew Arthur with 
Emily Costigan (the Fotheringay). 
The rest of the comedy consists of 
episodes revealing the skilful and dip- 
lomatic interference of the gouty old 
major in the various similar love af- 
fairs of Arthur. The first act deals 
with Fanny Bolton, a pretty girl of 
low birth. Major Pendennis succeeds 
in dragging his nephew away from 
Fanny by directing his attention to 
Blanche Amory—and her money. At 
the crucial moment the old cynic re- 
marks: “Remember, it’s as easy to 
marry a rich woman as a poor one; 
and a devilish deal pleasanter to sit 
down to a good dinner than to a scrag 
of mutton in lodgings.” In the next 
episode (the following act) Arthur is 
on the point of rebelling against the 
advice of the Major and of returning 
to the arms of Fanny Bolton, when the 
Major invokes the honor of the name 
of Pendennis and reveals to him the 
love of Laura Bell. In the last act 
the proposed marriage with Blanche 
Amory is called off, mainly because of 
the loss of that young lady’s money, 
and the Major finally permits Arthur 
to declare his love to Laura! 

The prolog, dealing with the Fother- 


ingay, and placed in the squalid lodg- 
ings her father and she occupy in Bath, 
is, to quote Mr. Huneker, “the best 
drama of the play.” Mr. Mitchell has 
telescoped many chapters of the novel 
into this brief act. Had he succeeded 
as well with the rest of his comedy he 
would have achieved a real triumph. 
This prolog of Mr. Mitchell’s may be 
looked upon as a brilliant one-act play, 
essentially Thackerayan. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. John D. William, pro- 





HE TRANSFERS THACKERAY TO THE 
THEATER 
Langdon Mitchell made a play of “Vanity 


Fair” for Mrs. Fiske. _He has now dramatized 
*‘Pendennis” for John Drew. 


ducer of the play, we are able to pre- 
sent all of its most brilliant and sig- 
nificant scenes. 

‘We are taken to the shabby living- 
room of Captain Jack Costigan and his 
daugter Emily in the quaint old town 
of Bath, one sunny afternoon in the 
1820’s. The room is in violent dis- 
order, strewn with Emily’s theatrical 
costumes, for Miss Costigan is a trag- 
edy-queen, acting in provincial theaters 
under the name of Fotheringay. At 
the moment she is preparing dinner in 
the kitchen, while Captain Jack is read- 
ing a note from Major Pendennis. 
Presently Harry Foker, a chum of 
young Arthur Pendennis, knocks at the 
door. “Cos” receives him: 


CosticAN. Mr. Pendennis has informed 
you, no doubt, of his engagement to mar- 
ry my daughter Emily? 

Foxer. Arthur Pendennis is engaged to 


be married to Miss Fotheringay? Gad, 
let me ask her at once! (starts for kit- 
chen). 

CosTicGAN. Emily’s busy, leave her be. 
And, Mr. Foker—tho I don’t hold you 
responsible for your friend... 

Foxer. (Jnterrupts.) My dear Costi- 
gan, Arthur is a trump! 

CosticAN. Ahem! 


Foxer. It’s an old family. That is, it 
was old. -I believe it’s getting young 
again. 


CosTicAN. H’m! 

Foxer. Arthur’s father was a country 
doctor. He died years ago. Arthur and 
I went to school together. He is a bit 
green, but he is a fine fellow. 

CosticAN. You have not mentioned 
the estate! I understand the estate brings 
in two thousand a year? 

Foker. Two thousand? 

CosticAn. (Darkly.) Nothing meaner, 
I hope. 

Foxer. Arthur told you— 

‘CosTiGAN. Two thousand was the sum 
he adumbrated. 

Foxer. Well, Gad, if—if Arthur told 
you two thousand, two thousand it is! 
(Costigan moves. Foker looks disturbed. 
Costigan does not observe this.) 

Costican. Ye greatly relieve me. (The 
Cathedral bells chime.) But now, my 
young friend, comes the sting of my anxi- 
ety. Who is this old dandy-looking Buck 
of a Pendennis that writes he wishes to 
call on me? He came down a month ago 
on the coach from London. I seen him 
in the theater the same night that there 
were two managers from London there. 
They were speaking to the old fellow. 
But who is he? 

Foxer. He’s Major Pendennis, Arthur’s 
uncle. 

CosticAN. You know the man? 

Foxer. Everybody who knows anybody 
knows about Major Pendennis. He’s an 
old beau, a swell. The Duke and he are 
friends. He’s a Waterloo man—devilish 
fine soldier. Well over sixty and wears 
a juvenile black wig that’s known all over 
London. The hostler at the George says 
the old cock is down here for his gout. 

CosticAN. For his gout, eh? (He 
shows Foker the note.) He writes me 
to expect him here at five. Is he coming 
here to talk over his gout with me? Mr. 
Foker, I distrust him for a spy on the 
nobility of my family, and I opine he’s 
come from London to break the engage- 
ment between his nephew, Arthur Pen- 
dennis, and my daughter, the child of 
genius—now in the kitchen! 

Foker. Pshaw! Cos, he’s coming to 
pay his compliments. 

CosticAN. You greatly relieve me. 

Foxer. You two will be as thick as 
thieves. 


CosticAn. I hope so. 




















Captain Costigan admits to Foker 
that he is entirely dependent upon his 
daughter for support, that he is being 
dunned by a man of low character, and 
incidentally he borrows a _ sovereign 
from his caller. Foker is impatient to 
see the beautiful Miss Costigan, who 
presently enters majestically from the 
kitchen with a bowl of peas under her 
arm. She speaks with the thickest of 
Irish brogues but with the manner of 
a queen, announcing that “the beef and 
onions is boiling for supper.” Foker 
is introduced and the tragedy - queen 
sets him to shelling “the residue of 
the peas.” He begins to pop the peas 
at her, and even to eat some of them. 

Presently Arthur Pendennis arrives. 
He brings Emily a little bouquet. She 
is tranquil and emotionless. The wily 
Cos becomes amiable, unctuous and 
gay. Arthur is almost overpowered 
with emotion. “The time has passed 
but heavily,” says Emily, “since I 
saw you—three tedious days.” When 
Emily goes to put her nosegay in 
water, Cos succeeds in selling Arthur 
a box in the theater for one sovereign. 
Then he goes out to the tavern, leaving 
Emily and Arthur alone: 


Emity. But what kept ye from us for 
three days, Mr. Pendennis? Oh, well, it’s 
good that you are here now. 

Artuur. I scarcely believe I am here. 

Emiry. Where then do you think ye 
are? 

ArtHuR. In—in heaven. 

Emiry. (Cleaning her white slippers.) 
And me breading my shoes in heaven! 

ArtHur. It is heaven here with you. 
Where you are is my heaven. Oh, you 
are an angel! an angel! 

Emity. Well, do you know, I tried 
once to learn the harp—I had to go on 
as an angel. I took the part, you under- 
stand—rocking the cradle with one foot. 
I played and sang to a sleeping infant that 
had the whooping-cough, poor thing. But 
I never could get the- hang of them stiff 
strings. The angels above must have fin- 
gers of iron! 

ArtHur. How angelic you must have 
looked as an angel. 

Emity. I looked well. But an angel is 
that littler woman. I had to suppress and 
do completely away with all natural and 
becoming undulations—angels are flat. 

ArtHur. I am sure angels glance and 
look.with just such glances as yours. 

Entity. (Glances.) Oh, I am but a 
frail fond woman. 

ArtHurR. Your eyes are fathomless! 

Emiry. Oh, no! 

ArtHur. All I ask of life is that I may 
just see you, watch you, be near you. 

Emiry. Near me, Arthur, and yet never 
nearer. What kept you from me all this 
while? (Arthur is embarrassed. Emily 
slowly recovers her hand.) 

ArtHur. Oh, things, people. 

Emiry. Do you know, then, I’m think- 
ing that perhaps your liking for me has 
taken a cool fit. 

ArtTHuR. Oh, no! 

Emiry. You are still transported with 
my presence? 

ArtHtrr. Oh, Emily! 
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Emmy. Arthur, you have fed my spirit 
with rapture. Could I endure to wake 
fro:n the dream? No! Life would be a 
bauble— your treason would stab me 
here! (Emily puts out her hand. Arthur 
seizes it. Emily continues to hold the 
shoe with the other hand.) 

ArtHUR. Treason, Emily? Oh, Emily, 
I love you. I cast my heart at your feet. 

Emury. Take heed of the glasses. 

ARTHUR. I am all yours—now—forever. 
Care for you—as warmly? Do I? Can 
you ask it? My heart is on fire (Arthur 
causes the Madeira glasses to clink and 
nearly knocks the tray over.) 

Emity. Wait, wait. Be easy— 

ArTHUR. On fire, fire, with heavenly 
sweet fire, with love, with longing, with 
holy longing. (Emily gives Arthur her 
hand.) Emily, I worship you. (Arthur 
falls on his knees.) 

Emity. There, there, and now then, in 
plain verbiage, does that mean you—want 
to marry me? 

ArtHur. I long to—to marry you. 

Emity. And does your mother know 
you do, Arthur? 

ArtHur. She knows I love you—and 
oh, Emily, I do, I do love you! 

Emiry. ’Deed, then I think you do. 

ArtTHuR. This moment, here, now with 
you, is all, all I want. 

Emiry. All you want? Arthur, dear, 
don’t you think you would like to say the 
day —the day when you will make me 
yours? 

ArTHuR. Yes. 

Emiry. Thursday next? 

ARTHUR. Yes. 

Emiry. The third inst. at noon? 

ARTHUR. Yes. 

Emiry. Thursday at noon you'll raff 
and carry me away to the altar? 

ArtHvur. I will—oh, oh, when you 
frown you look like Pallas Athena. I 
can almost see your temple and smell the 
incense— 

Emiry. I smell something myself and 
believe it’s them onions that’s burning. 
(Looks into kitchen.) Oh, it’s all right. 
(Comes back to Arthur.) And will you 
be true to me till Thursday? 

ArTHUR. Emily! 

Emiry. Well, now that your grand re- 
lation from London has come—I’m afraid 
now he’s come you will forget your poor 
Emily. 

ArtHurR. Oh, Emily! 

Emit. Or put the day off. 

Artuur. I will marry you to-day— 
Thursday ! 


Captain Costigan has overheard this 
promise, and now greets Arthur as 
“my dear son.” Then he escorts Emily 
to rehearse the scene of the murder, 
“so that when you push the cold steel 
into the king’s kidney it comes out 
loathsomely covered with red paint.” 
Emily goes with her father to the the- 
ater nearby promising always to be true 
to Arthur. Arthur remains. Present- 
ly Major Pendennis, who has come 


to call on Captain Costigan and his 


daughter, enters and discovers Arthur 
alone in their lodgings, which the 
Major surveys with a most critical 
eye. Finally he explains to Arthur the 
purpose of his visit to the (Cnstivans: 








Major Penpvennis. You see, Arthur, 
for some days now I have been thinking 
that the two families had best come to 
an understanding. Nothing simpler, of 
course, provided I can have a little chat 
with Captain Costigan about the—your 
engagement to marry his famous daugh- 
ter. May | sit down? 

ArtHur. My dear uncle! 
places chair.) 

Mayor Penpennis. Well, I consider it 
your house, my boy. _ (Glances around; 
places hat; gloves and cane on table.) The 
fact is, there’s an east wind blowing and 
my gout has seized the opportunity to 
make an attack in force. ...I spent the 
morning at Fair Oaks trying to allay your 
mother’s anxiety about you. She still 
hopes you will not marry the lady. 

ArTHUR. Please! please! I must say 
to you, sir, I think my mother very foolish 
to oppose my marrying Miss Fotheringay. 

Major Penvennis. There is rather a 
strong odor from— would you object to 
closing the—eh—possible kitchen door? 
(Arthur closes the door.) In regard to 
your love affair, you know my attitude, 
Arthur. I should have been glad if you 
had chosen to marry your equal— (Sees 
bouquet on table.) What a sweet little 
bouquet! (Sniffs it.) God bless me, it’s 
brandy, (Lifts bouquet out of glass, dis- 
closing a large button-hook.) I wonder 
why a button-hook? 

ArtHur. You were saying, sir, that I 
propose to marry a lady not my equal? 

Major Penvennis. I am resigned to it, 
Arthur. I had very high hopes for you. 
But it is the same case as old Albemarle’s 
son—fine fellow, but insisted upon marry- 
ing a girl—a sort of gipsy person—fiddled 
her way about the country — you've seen 
them. And, mind you, a very kissable 
creature—when washed. His father and 
I begged him to think twice — but he 
wouldn’t. He married her. The army 
kicked him out. So did the clubs. The 
King cut him. He can’t go anywhere, eats 
by himself. Nobody wants a fiddling- 
woman about. And, after all, she got 
bored with so much refinement—couldn’t 
put her knife in her mouth any more—ir- 
ritated her, naturally—and gad! she finally 
ran away from him with a—I think it was 
a hostler. I wonder why green peas are 
in such peculiar quantities everywhere? 
He ruined his whole life—bread crumbs, 
too! Very homelike! Ruined himself 
just as you have, my dear boy! 

ArTHurR. I don’t see any reason— 

Major PENDENNIS. When a man mar- 
ries an inferior— 

ArtHur. I can’t tolerate the word, Ma- 
jor. I’m a passionate democrat, sir. 

Major PENDENNIS. My dear, dear Ar- 
thur, I have hurt your feelings. I apolo- 
gize, I apologize, my boy. Perhaps I’d 
best go. 

ArtHur. I think you had, sir. 

Mayor PenpenNis. Gladly, my boy. 

ARTHUR. Or—or—no, sir, stay, stay 
and see her, talk with her. I know she 
will win you. 

Major Penvennis. I'll go or stay, just 
as you like, my lad. 

ARTHUR. Stay, sir! 

Major PENDENNIS. I stay! (Sits 
down.) But, Arthur—after you are mar- 
ried, never forget that I had a high am- 
bition for you, because, you see, dear boy, 
my life is fairly over. I’m done. You're 
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COS AND THE MAJOR 
Here is the immortal Captain Jack Costigan (Lester Lonergan), entertaining the no less immor- 
tal Major Pendennis (John Drew) in his shabby lodgings in Bath. 


coming on. Ambition for the family has 
been with me always a leading motive, 
and, now, all my ambition was—is—for 
you, all for you, sir. I hoped to see you 
go up, sir, up and carry the family with 
you. Why not? Our name is an old and 
honored one. God help me, sir, one of 
your ancestors fought at Ramillies under 
the great Marlboro’ —and the first John, 
Baron Pendennis, the founder of the 
family, in 1220—who built the Castle, well, 
sir, he may have been a trifle predatory 
and piratical in his habits and tempera- 
ment—our times are more regular—Chris- 
tian if you like to call it that—but, hang 
it! pirate or not, he did something. He 
did not merely swill at the trough, and 
consider that a crown was due him in the 
next world because he never broke the 
peace in this! My brother, your father, 
a plain country doctor, if you like, but, 
whatever he did, he fought his fight, 
fetched the family up, sir—up! And now 
I stand in his shoes. And so it’s my plain, 
inescapable duty to him and to my own 
conscience, to—to obey the—the Almighty 
who expects us to-do our duty, sir, in the 
world—in that state of life and to all that 
sort of thing—I mean, it’s my duty to care 
for your interests. And, that is why I am 
here, sir, because Arthur Pendennis is an 
Englishman, and a Pendennis, and never 
yet, whether in war or peace, saw his 
duty and failed to do it—to do it, sir! 

ArtHur. I will try to justify your am- 
bition, sir— 

Major PenpdENNIS. Oh, dear boy, you 
can’t do anything of the sort now. You 
have dished yourself—and my hopes too— 
oh, completely. Gad! I wish you hadn’t 
(laughs), for I have in view a lovely 





young wife, five thousand a year—and you 
to be a great man. 

ArtHur. Am | throwing myself away, 
sir, on a woman of superlative genius and 
elegance? 

Mayor PENDENNIS. Morgan tells me 
her father is—eh—eh, well (looking about 
the room), judging a man by the room he 
lives in, he must be—eh—rather a with- 
ered rose dipped in rum. Eh, what? He 
is, is he? (Laughs.) I’m afraid he'll 
drag you down. Gad, I never saw a box- 
ing-glove used as a pin-cushion before! 
Dear me! Most romantic, bohemian sort 
of huggermugger—ah, of course. (Picks 
up wig from table, peas fall from it.) 
Ophelia’s wig! Why green peas in a wig? 
Well, there’s a charming refined negli- 
gence about it all. 

ArtHur. She shines all the more 
brightly, sir, because of her surroundings. 

Mayor PENDENNIS. You have bewitched 
her, mature as she is! And all I can say 
is— (sees bundle in fireplace) soiled 
clothes in the fireplace. It’s all over 
(eying Arthur closely) ; but if you see fit 
to delay the marriage— 

ArtTHurR. On the contrary, sir, I have 
named the day, and promised to marry 
her. 

Major PENpDENNIS. Well, of course, 
young men of genius always manage to 
get their goose thoroly cooked. (Sighs.) 
I think I won’t stay. The odor of the 
boiled beef and stale brandy—I feel it’s 
going to my head. 

ArtHurR. Before you go, let me say you 
mistake the whole matter. Miss Fother- 
ingay is as good as she is beautiful. Why 
should she not be on the stage? She 
maintains her father by her labor. Cap- 
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tain Costigan—he—he has lived with the 
best society of Europe, and as to family, 
why, the Costigans were kings. 

Major PENDENNIS. Kings? Kings of 
what, where, when? 

ArtTHurR. Kings of Ireland, sir! 

Major PENDENNIS. God bless me! Ar- 
thur, your reason’s affected— 

ArtHurR. And she is as true as steel. 
She has sworn to accept my heart and 
fortune— (Stops, arrested by the word 
“fortune.” ) 

Major PENDENNIs. Fortune? [I didn’t 
know you had any fortune. Somebody 
has left you money? 

ArTtHur. My mother— 

Major PENDENNIS. Oh, Miss Costigan 
has sworn to accept your mother’s for- 
tune? Well, to be frank with you—I met 
your young friend Harry Foker just now. 
He informed me that Captain Costigan 
supposes you to have two thousand a year, 
and I am sure you didn’t give Costigan 
such an idea? 

ArtHuR. No, sir, never! (A voice is 
heard singing.) I hear Captain Costigan! 

Major PENDENNIs. I'll have to stay 
then. Well, my dear Arthur, I sincerely 
pity you. With your looks and talent you 
would have gone far. Is that your in-law 
father’s voice? 

ARTHUR. Yes, sir. 

Major PENDENNIS. By the way, my 
boy, while I am seeing him you go into 
the Dean’s garden, will you? And after- 
wards I send for you and we'll have 
supper at the George. 

ARTHUR. Very well, sir. 


To Cos and Emily, the wily major 
betrays no displeasure with his neph- 
ew’s choice of a wife. He treats the 
Fotheringay with the most aristocratic 
courtesy: 


Major PENDENNIS. I am here to pay 
my respects to Miss Fotheringay. (Emily 
is tranquil but watchful.) 

CosTiGAN. Major Pendennis! 

Major PENDENNIS. Miss Fotheringay! 

Emity. I am indeed delighted to meet 
you, sir! 

Major PEeNpDENNIS. The pleasure is 
greater on my side. 

CosTicAN. Emily, dear, take the Ma- 
jor’s chapeau and entertain the Major 
while I send my old butler down to the 
cellar for a bottle of 1760. Entertain the 
Major, my dear, with your sparkling re- 
partee, till my duties are accomplished. 

Emity. Mayor Pendennis, I hope to see 
you in the enjoyment of good health, sir. 

Major PenpENNIs. I thank you, very. 

Emity. The weather is notably fine to- 
day. It was undeniably warm yesterday. 
Be seated, I beg you. I’m just from re- 
hearsal—Hamlet. Horatio has the mumps. 
And there’s a new first grave-digger. 

Major PENDENNIS. I trust he shines 
as a grave-digger. But the truth is, 
Miss Fotheringay, your impersonation of 
Ophelia is so brilliant —gad, I thought 
Arthur too enthusiastic, but, since seeing 
you, permit me to say, I think you surpass 
all our best actresses. 

EmiLy. I thank you. 

Major PENDENNIS. You must enjoy 
playing the—oh—the fair Ophelia. 

. Entry. It’s a pretty, sweet part, Ophe- 
lia. But she ought by rights to marry 
Hamlet in the last act. 











Mayor Penvennis. Oh, indeed? 

Emity. You know, Major, all this 
bloody work in a grave, death, lunacy and 
me cryin’ willow wallow with a straw hat 
on my head—that doesn’t bring money 
into the house. 

Major PENDENNIS. I suppose not. 

Emity. What they like is where I hand 
him the box of love letters—take them, 
I’m done with them. For you see he has 
given me the go-by—and what do I care 
for the old rags he’s spilled the ink on? 

Major PENDENNIS. Certainly! 

Emiry. I never did understand why she 
drowned herself in that running pond. 
Why didn’t she drown herself on the 
stage? So they can see me drowning and 
chanting them snatches of old tunes at the 
same time that I gurgle and give up the 
ghost ! 

Major PENDENNIS. Miss Fotheringay, 
you have a marvelous voice and genius. 
You would take London by storm. 

Emity. I would to the gods, Major, 
that I had the opportunity. For down 
here I’m like a wheel in a rut—I can’t get 
back or fore. I possess youth, beauty and 
originality; I can play the tragic as easy 
as say kitty, kitty, come. And yet here I 
am—cribbed, cabined, and confined like a 
pig in a poke. For that is the provincial 
theater and, squeal as I may, I can’t get 
out of it. 

Major PENDENNIS. 
London. 

EmIty. 
once. 

Major PENpDENNIS.: The fact is, after 
seeing you in Ophelia, I wrote to a great 
man, a friend of mine in London, and—to 
cut the matter short—a couple of the- 
atrical fellows came down here to see you. 

Emity. I noted their presence in the 
box. 

Major PENDENNIS. Well—this letter— 
I'll give it to you later—it is from one of 
these gentlemen, the manager of the 
Theater Royal in London. It contains 
matter of high interest to you. 

Emiry. I fear it is not an actual en- 
gagement, but, even if it were one, Major, 
it comes too late. My ambition is in the 
tomb! 

Mayor PENDENNIs. Indeed? 

Emity. Oh, Major! My woman’s heart 
is stricken! I’m wounded here! 

Major PENDENNIS. Certainly — very — 
‘so the letter becomes of no interest to you. 

(Puts letter back in his pocket.) 

Emirty. Nothing interests me now but 
your nephew—retirement, leisure and your 
nephew ! 


You must go to 


I cherished the ambition of it 


Captain Costigan, who himself has 
‘gone to fetch a bottle of Madeira for 
the Major, now returns. He invites 
Major Pendennis to supper, but the 
latter politely refuses. Emily retires 
to the kitchen. Major Pendennis con- 
fesses to her father that he doesn’t 
wonder men are mad about her. The 
-dénouement of the episode comes rap- 
idly. The prolog concludes: 


Major PENDENNIS. Well, Captain, I 
was angry with my poor nephew, Arthur, 
when I heard of his passion; but, now I 
have seen the lady, Gad, if I were not so 
‘old, I should like to enter for the race 
myself. 


PENDENNIS ON THE STAGE 





CosTicgAN. Your admiration for my 
girl brings tears to my eyes, sir—manly 
tears—! Another glass— (Starts to fill 
Major's glass. Major quickly stops him.) 
And here’s to the wedding! Well, she'll 
soon be leaving my humble abode for the 
grandiose mansion of Fair Oaks. I hear 
it’s a splendid place you have, Major. 

Mayor PENDENNIS. Your courtesy leads 
you to exaggerate, Captain. 

CostiGan. I hear it’s a generous estate. 
The income from it is two thousand a 
year. 

Major PeENpENNIS. As executor of my 
brother’s will, I can assure you that my 
brother left no more than five hundred a 
year. (Costigan looks at him in surprise.) 
Five hundred—and that sum was left to 
Arthur’s mother. She may marry again. 

CosticAN. Your nephew has ‘nothing? 

Major PENDENNIS. My dear sir, did 
Arthur tell you he had two thousand a 
year? 

CosticaAn. (Interrupts.) He did. He 
told me he would have two or three, or 
maybe he said five— 

Mayor PENDENNIS. 
correctly— 

Costican. I have his promise, explicit. 
He asked me to be his father-in-law. 

Mayor PENDENNIS. What of it? 

Costican. I'll hail him before the law. 

Mayor PEnpENNIS. I beg to repeat that 
in my opinion you misunderstood my 
nephew’s language in regard to his for- 
tune. ¢ 


You heard him in- 


Costican. I’m a liar, then, am I? 
Major PENDENNIS. Not in my opinion. 
CosTican. It’s a liar, I am! 


Mayor PENDENNIs. I beg to repeat, sir, 
if you can understand English. 


Costican. I understand blood. 

Major PENDENNIS. S’death! What do 
you mean? 

CostTicAn. I mean pistols at five paces. 


Mayor PENDENNIS. Tut-tut, sir! If 
you’re for powder and ball, I’m your man. 
I’m not afraid of any Costigan that ever 
murdered the king’s English. (Costigan 
starts to pour from empty bottle.) Stop 
trying to drink when there isn’t any! 
And, in the meantime, I propose to have 
Arthur in here, to hear from his lips 
whether he led you to believe— 

CostTicAN. He led my daughter to be- 
lieve in his plighted words —and, when 
she hears he’s a pauper—what will she 
do? Why, she'll marry him—poverty! 
(Reaches for bottle.) 

Major PENDENNIS. The bottle is empty. 

CosticAN. Oh! Poverty! 

Major PENDENNIS. And suppose we 


ask the lady. (He knocks at kitchen 
door.) 

CosticAn. You are taking a liberty— 

Major PENpDENNIS. (Calls.) Miss Foth- 
eringay ! 

Emity. Did you call me? 

CostTicAN. Emily! 

Major PENDENNIS. Miss Fotheringay. 

Costican. I ask you, Emily— 

Major PENDENNIS. Did you under- 


stand, Miss Fotheringay, that Arthur was 
heir to two thousand a year? 

Emiry. Why, sir—I believe— 

Major PENDENNIS. My nephew told 
you he would have two thousand—? 


Emiry. I understood— 
CosticAN. You know he told you that! 
Emiry. Be quiet, father. (To Major.) 


Has the lad nothing? 
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Not a shilling, Miss 


Major PENDENNIS. 
Fotheringay. 

CosTiGAn. The imposter! 

Emity. You would have it he was rich, 
and I must take him, father. But you de- 
ceived yourself. He never told you he 
had money. 

Major Penpennis. Precisely! And 
now I am vo understand, Miss Fotherin- 
gay, that money or no, you will marry my 


boy? (Costigan groans.) 

Emity. (Pause.) Major, he is a brave, 
generous lad, Arthur. I like him, he loves 
me. | might fare further and obtain 
worse. 

CosTiGaNn. ‘Viper! 

Emiry. He bears a high name, too,— 
you can’t deny that, Major? 

Costigan. Adder! 

Emiry. Hold silence, father. He's a 


dear lad. To be sure, I'll have to support 
him— 

Major Penpennis. Certainly you will 

Emity. Dear, dear, I don’t know what 
to think. Let me see the boy himself. 

Major PENDENNIS. Captain, where is 
that butler of yours? 

CostiGAN. Butler the devil! 

Major PENpENNIS. Butler !—butler !— 
(Sees boy outside the window.) Oh! Ah, 
little boy, twopence for you, little boy, and 
tell the young gentleman on the bench in 
the Dean's garden kindly to come here. 

CosTiGAN. Powers of vengeance! Must 
I again receive the viper-boy into my own 


castle and bosom? Emily, I believe in , 
spite of his old Sassenach uncle, that 
Arthur Pendennis has money in his own 
right ! 

Emity. Father, don't demean your- 
self. 

CostiGan. He told me! 

Emiry. He told you nothing of money. 


Costigan. (To the Major.) It's a curst 
Catilinian conspirator you are, an avun- 
cular snake. 

Emity. I command you, be silent! 

CosTIGAN. (Looking out window.) 
Here’s the puff-adder now. 


ARTHUR. You sent for me, sir? 

Emiry. I sent for you. (Goes to 
Arthur.) 

ArtHur. Oh! (Places hat and riding 


crop on table, steps to her.) 

Emiry. Mr. Pendennis, it appears you 
have no fortune. I thought you had one. 
ArTHUR. I never said I had anything. 

Emirty. You can understand, Arthur, it 
is a grave consideration that you have no 
money. 





ArTHUR. You wouldn't cast me off be- 
cause I haven’t money? 

Emiry. You have a high name,—and 
connections. And I’m that distressingly 
fond of you— 

ArTHUR. I'll slave for you, Emily! 


Emity. Of course you would, Arthur. 
But still I must stgp to consider. 

ArTHUR. Oh, but Emily, you will marry 
me! 

Emiry. (Reflecting.) 
is the house your mother lives in. 
marry you! 

Major PENDENNIS. Very good, Miss 
Fotheringay. I understand, then, it’s a 
match—Arthur, my dear boy, you have 
won a most dazzling creature! My op- 
position was purely because I did not be- 
lieve Miss Fotheringay would care to sup- 
port you. But now it’s all settled. And 


Of course there 
I will 
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THE FOTHERINGAY GOES TO LONDON 


The prolog of Langdon Mitchell’s play ends with the inimitable Emily accepting Major 
Pendennis’s letter to London managers. 


as it is, why, my dear Fotheringay, let me 
hand over to you your London engage- 
ment. (Gives her letter.) 

Emity. My engagement? 

Major PENDENNIS. Certainly. 

CosTiGAN. What’s that? 

Major PENDENNIS. I give it to you as 
a keepsake, or. you can tear it up. 

Emiry. You did not tell me it was 
an actual engagement! (Emily reads, the 
Major points out the different items in 
letter.) 

Major PENDENNIS. The stipend they 
offered was by no means a small one—and 
there are your parts—all the parts played 
by Siddons, O’Neil and the rest. Charm- 
ing souvenir! Madam, suppose we at 
once adjourn to the cathedral, where my 
friend the Dean is now hofding service— 
and as soon as he steps from the chancel, 


we will have him call the bans for your 
marriage with my nephew. 

CostTicAN. What is it? 

Emtiry. My eyes dazzle—glad heart, be 
dumb! 

CosTIGAN. The Theater Royal—London! 


Emiry. I feel I’m in a state of sus- 
pended animation. 

ArtTHuR. I don’t understand —I —tell 
me—pray ! 


Mayor PENDENNIS. (To 
don’t think J understand you. 

Emity. Oh, Major, I thank you for 
this. How could I hear bans with this 
paper burning and biting my hand? 
(Holding up the letter.) 

Major PENDENNIS. Be good enough to 
explain to my nephew—I beg you. 

ArtHurR. For heaven’s sake, Emily, 
speak, do speak! 


Emily.) I 
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Emirty. Oh, then—I—I—when I look 
at you I find it hard. Truly, then, Mr. 
Pendennis, I could accept your being a 
pauper and gladly support, love and obey 
you, all at the same time; but, of course, 
in case of our propinquity being followed 
by the natural course of events—why, in 
that case of inevitable prolificality—I, be- 
ing poor, it would be nothing but murder- 
ing the innocents! Like Herodias the 
King of Babylon, or Gomorrah, I forget 
which. And so—so, Arthur, you haven’t 
enough money to live on! Not married, 
—and, moreover, I hold in my hand a 
London engagement—and as that means 
fortune, favor and fame— 

ArtHurR. Emily! Emily! You won’t— 

Emity. I bid you adieu! 

ArtHurR. You break the engagement? 

Emiy. It’s your poverty shatters it! 


ArtHurR. Emily! Captain Costigan, I 
appeal to you! 

CosticAN. I haven’t the dubious honor 
of your acquaintance, sir! 

ArTHuR. Captain! Emily! 

Emity. London calls me. I kiss the 
paper it’s written on,—and, Arthur, let me 
explain ! 

ArTHUuR. Don’t speak to me! I under- 
stand now, I didn’t—I do now! I thought 


you were true—I little expected—I wish 
you farewell! (Pulling himself together.) 
Uncle Ar—we sup together this even- 
ing? 

Major PENDENNIS. My dear lad, we 
do! -Captain, I’ve forgotten your rough 
words. 

COSTIGAN. 
life. 

Major PENDENNIS. (To Emily.) My 
candid, best wishes, Miss Fotheringay! 
(Emily curtsies.) 

Emiry. It’s your grateful servant I am! 
(The cathedral bells chime.) 

Major PENDENNIS. And now, Arthur, 
give me your arm! (Arthur gives him his 
arm. They walk out. Arthur almost sobs; 
very proud; his head trembles.) Thank 
you, dear boy. We'll go sup at the George 
—and drink to Miss Costigan’s London 
success. Good evening, Captain. (Major 
and Captain salute each other.) Thanks, 
my boy, proud of you! Very! 


Major, I’m your friend for 


STRUGGLE OF THE AMERICAN THEATER WITH THE 
AMERICAN AUDIENCE 


O-DAY the American audi- 

ence hangs like a millstone 

about the neck of the theater. 

Progress is made in spite of 

it. The theater continually 
struggles to advance in the dramatic 
art, but the audience legs behind and 
has to be pulled‘along. This is the 
opinion of Maurice Campbell, a close 
observer of the American stage, as ex- 
pressed in his little magazine, The Out- 
law. 

The trouble is, we are told, that 
the American theater is visited chiefly 
by amusement seekers. It has to cater 
to a more motley crowd than in the 
days of Greece and Rome. “Where 
Rome had her amphitheater to quicken 


the blood, we have our automobile 
races and aerial events, which, with 
their fatalities, produce the same sensa- 
tions for the crowds as did the com- 
bats of the gladiators of old.” So, in 
the matter of excitement from hair- 
breadth escapes, modern America and 
ancient Rome are about equal. 


“Nevertheless, A:mnericans want and de- 
mand, in addition, what the ancients did 
not demand, sensation in the theater, and 
sensation the theater must give to-day if 
it would prosper. The sensation may be 
one of novelty, of laughter or of tense 
drama, but it must be provided in some 
form to insure patronage. Unfortunately, 
or rather, let us say, fortunately, Amer- 
icans are a quick-thinking people and they 


require rapid entertainment, which is one 
of the reasons of the great success of 
vaudeville throughout the country. The 
average audience cannot endure slowness, 
and the consequence is that our drama is 
whipped up until the pace is so fast that 
the visiting European is stranded almost 
at the start. 

“If we even so much as intimate the 
presence of a moral or a lesson in the 
theater, that is enough—the audience stays 
away. Americans do not want to learn 
from the theater, and the only way they 
will accept a lesson in the theater is so to 
disguise it that they do not know it. ... 

“Of course, in all communities, there are 
some few who do appreciate the best in 
the theater. New York possesses more 
of these discriminating persons than any 
other American city, but only because our 
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population is larger. It is the presence of 
these few persons in our midst that per- 
mits and encourages the productions in 
our theaters of the unusual and artistic 
for matinees and special performances, 
and it is on these discriminating few that 
our theater must build for the future.” 


Mr. Campbell points out that the 
theater was never intended as a place 
merely of amusement and thrills. The 
earliest theaters were serious under- 


THE SYMBOLIC 


HEN New York stood on 

tiptoe the other night to 

greet Sarah Bernhardt, 

it applauded not past 

achievements but the liv- 
ing symbol of the present. Symbol- 
ically, the Evening Mail exclaims, 
Sarah Bernhardt is the living embodi- 
ment of the spirit of France: 


“In her dramatic splendors, in that bell- 
like voice which evokes tears and laugh- 
ter in succession in the twinkling of an 
eye, in the marvelous portrayal of human 
nature in its most bewildering and subtle 
phases, Sarah Bernhardt has given ex- 
pression to the spirit of France. She is 
a Frenchwoman before she is an actress. 
In her ringing recital of Hugo’s ‘Patria’ 
at the Empire the other night, spoke the 
spirit of France. In the imagination of 
the nations of the earth she has come 
to impersonate France. France without 
Sarah Bernhardt would be like France 
without the stirring memory of Napo- 
ieon. And Sarah Bernhardt without 
France would be inconceivable. She 
would not be Sarah Bernhardt. 

“To the people of our own stage Mme. 
Bernhardt is a glowing example of in- 
tense patriotism, an expression of na- 
tionalism wreathed with golden laurels. 
When will Columbia have her Sarah 
Bernhardt to make American ideals, 
American aims and hopes stand forth a 
living appeal to the sympathies and the 
understanding of the world?” 


Bernhardt, to the critic of the N. 'Y. 
Evening Post, is not only the heroine 
of a phenomenal career but the symbol 
of “that patriotic spirit that has made 
France anew and has established her 
as a leader among the nations of the 
earth and the champions of human 
liberty.” Yet also as an actress, the 
same paper notes, Madame Bernhardt 
still retains fire and vitality: 


“Madame Bernhardt is still a wonder- 
ful woman, whose physical resources and 
charm have been preserved in a most un- 
common degree, and whose artistic cun- 
ning is, of course, as alert and dependa- 
ble as ever. It would be foolish, and dis- 
honest, however, to pretend that she is 
altogether what she was ten or twenty 
years ago, not to go back to the days of 
her early prime. Her force and fire are 
less, and her by-play, and facial expres- 
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takings. And at first, audiences were 
compelled to stand. This, he believes, 
had the effect of disciplining and con- 
centrating their attention. 


“Generally speaking, one would imagine 
it much easier to entertain and amuse peo- 
ple comfortably reclining in modern or- 
chestra chairs than those forced to stand 
and shift from foot to foot in order to 
rest their weary legs, but history tells us 
otherwise. 
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“In any event the actors who appeared 
before a standing audience had the ad- 
vantage of knowing that their listeners 
must remain awake, for, as yet, no humar 
has been discovered who could slee 
standing up. Nowadays a slumbering 
spectator is no unusual sight in our the- 
aters, as, for instance, a certain stout and 
florid gentleman who always attends first 
nights, sits in the front row, and gently 
falls into the arms of Morpheus if the 
‘show’ is not of standard gauge.” 


FIGURE OF SARAH BERNHARDT AT 
THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN 


sion have lost some of the variety, deli- 
cacy, and significance, which once made 
her acting so eloquent in her younger 
days. It would, indeed, be a miracle if 
all the fruits of her genius were still in 
their fullest blooms. But she remains 
the finished artist and still reveals flashes 








DAUNTLESS 
Sarah Bernhardt first appeared in America 
thirty-six years ago. Her present leading man 
is the son of the actor who supported her on 
her first visit. To-day she is honored as the 
“living symbol of the soul of France.” 


of the old electrical power. It is only 
to her older admirers that her work will 
now appear a trifle dim and faded.” 


To the critic of the Journal of Com- 
merce, the appearance of Madame 
Bernhardt on her opening night, when 
she was suffering with such a heavy 
cold that even her famous voix d'or 
could not be relied upon, was a figure 
of supernatural strength, a veritable 
superwoman. He writes: 


“One would hardly have realized the 


physical ordeal through which she has re- 
cently passed to see her last night, bow- 
ing to her admirers and waving those 
expressive hands in acknowledgment of 
the homage paid her. 

“To the casual glance she was .the 
Bernhardt of old. Of course, the phys- 
ical handicap told against her. Perhaps 
it would be fairer to say that it told for 
her. Added to that, she was suffering 
last night from a severe cold which 
marred that greatest of all her gifts—her 
voice. But even with the drawbacks she 
lifted her hearers out of their seats again 
and again. 

“Think of it! More than seventy years 
old, a cripple and almost an invalid, this 
marvelous woman still retains the power 
to sway her audiences, to make them weep 
one minute and laugh the next, to thrill 
them as no other actress on the stage can. 
The art, the talent of the actress, are the 
same as ever, and in the spirit, the vitality, 
the indomitable will of the woman, she is 
greater than ever.” 


“Unbounded admiration,” in the 
words of the Times critic, was awak- 
ened among her audience by Sarah 
Bernhardt’s performance. 


“Admiration and wonder at her gallan- 
try filled all the evening, an emotion 
deepened as now and again a phrase took 
on a_ special significance. Cleopatra 
would die a queen—encore et toujours 
Reine. And the dying actor on the field 
of honor caught his colors to his breast 
and sighed: ‘C'est mon dernier réle!’ 
And, richer in meaning than ever before, 
the Bernhardt motto in letters of gold 
on the velvet curtain: ‘S. B.— Quand 
Méme,’ 

“It was such a gallant performance—in 
one sense the most wonderful perform- 
ance, probably, that Mme. Bernhardt had 
ever given in a theater in New York. It 
was inspiriting. Tho you be in the 
Slough of Despond, you forget your bun- 
dles and trudge on your way—a little bet- 
ter for having seen her. It may not be 
the Divine Sarah at the Empire now 
Certainly it is the Dauntless Sarah.” 


The symbolic Sarah at three score 
years and ten—she confesses to 71 
years—is, in the words of Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, “the very spirit and 
soul of France, with her dauntlessness 
and her beauty.” 
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WE AMERICANS, SAYS MADAME YVETTE, MUST LEARN 
TO EXPRESS OUR EMOTIONS 


T the hands of Yvette Guilbert, 

the American stage, to quote 

° the N. Y. Sun, recently re- 
ceived a stinging “dressing 

down.” The brunt of her 
criticism, delivered not in any caviling 
spirit but “just like an older sister,” 
fell upon the young American actresses, 


and particularly upon their vocal short-_ 


comings. Madame Guilbert has spent 
more than a year among us, studying 
us, amusing us with her incomparable 
art of interpreting songs, and educat- 
ing us with her charming and erudite 
conferences. Yet so charmingly did 
she utter her strictures, with such dis- 
arming gestures, when she delivered 
them at a meeting of the Drama League 
in New York, that her listeners clam- 
ored for “more.” Luckily the Boston 
Transcript sent a stenographer familiar 
with French as well as English, so that 
Madame Guilbert’s Franco - English 
could be transcribed with accuracy. 

The first fault with our popular ac- 
tresses is that they are too young for 
their tasks. Let us hope for the re- 
turn of the competent middle-aged 
actress of ability. As quoted by the 
Transcript, the French diseuse de- 
clared: 


“Now, concerning les actrices —they 
have a great task to do here. They have 
read very little to be an actrice. They 
are too young. You love the little pig- 
eons! (Laughter.) How can a girl of 
fifteen or twenty years express sorrow, 
love? She has flirted a little with John, 
Jack, Joe. She has not cried, laughed, 
suffered enough. How can she portray 
great emotions? Oh, yes, she can wear 
the short skirt, but that’s not an artist’s 
work. But why not have a resurrection 
of the middle-aged actress, une femme 
dans toute la plénitude de sa force? {a 
woman in the full plenitude of her pow- 
ers]. How can you expect to produce 
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THE “BIG SISTER” OF OUR THEATER 


As such, Yvette Guilbert, one of the greatest 
artists of the modern theater, is entitled to scold 
us. Now, in “the full plenitude of her powers,” 
Yvette warns us against the dangers of being 
too young. 


a race of artists if you suppress what 
makes artists—sensibilité? 

“To remedy the poverty of good inter- 
preters, it would be most wise to estab- 
lish here a national conservatory where 
dramatic and musical art will be fostered 
and taught by European professors. 
Why? Not because I am French. Be- 
cause you lack ‘latinité.” Of course those 
professors should be selected with a great 





care and knowledge, because we also have 
bad professors, and how many!” 


Like the English, continued Madame 
Yvette, we Americans must learn to 
express our emotions instead of sup- 
pressing and concealing them. Too 
long have we despised sentiment and 
sensitiveness, we — especially our ac- 
tresses — must learn the Latin art of 
sensitivité : 


“The Latin artist of sensibilité is full 
of tears and smiles and must have the 
heart and mind open. An a ist is an 
exaggerated human being. Without ex- 
aggeration—no art! Without a heart ex- 
aggerated, a brain exaggerated—no art— 
no artiste! If you instruct little children, 
‘Don’t laugh! Don’t cry!’ the poor little 
man is—er—constipated—I will say. He 
can’t express himself! (A few weeks ago 
I couldn’t speak English: is it not mar- 
velous how I progress?) Well, now—be 
serious. 

“In France our education is quite dif- 
ferent. My mother used to sing to me 
many songs. She knew more than a hun- 
dred of La Fontaine’s fables. She ex- 
plained to me the teaching of the fables 
and their philosophy, the depth of the 
words, I assure you it was a great help 





long time ago! You laugh—you lauglr 
here, and you say, “They are so senti- 
mental!’ Yes, we are—but—we are art- 
ee 

“When my great friend, Mme. Eleonora 
Duse, plays some parts, she surpasses the 
writing of the author by what she imag- 
ines into the characters she pictures. She 
has often told me: ‘What is the text! It 
is the soul of the personality—the sensi- 
bilité’ If you have children, let them 
cry, let them smile, let them laugh. A 
race brought up forbidden to show its 
feelings, to exteriorize its impressions, is 
a race condemned to have some artistic 
faults—and for that reason a conserva- 
tory here should be a very patriotic in- 
stitution.” 


HAS CHICAGO DISCOVERED A FEMALE COUNTERPART 


N Chicago there has burst upon an 
unsuspecting public a new star, of 
a brilliancy thought to belong only 
to past generations. Amelita Galli- 
Curci is her name, she is a col- 
oratura soprano, and her discoverer is 
Maestro Cleofonte Campanini. 

This is not an age of sudden musical 
triumphs, such as we read about in his- 
tory,—Faustina, Grisi, Patti, Lind and 
others. The great successes of modern 
days have come more gradually, not 
burst forth in full-orbed splendor, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the case of Caruso. 
Operatic veterans have long sighed in 
vain for a female songster who would 
duplicate his success. Critics have 


TO CARUSO? 


grown very skeptical of such sensa- 
tions. When, therefore, in the case 
of an artist totally unheralded, all the 
critics within range of her voice sud- 
denly vie with each other in the use of 
superlatives, the event startles the 
musical world. 

Galli-Curci made her début on Sat- 
urday, November 18th, as Gilda in 
“Rigoletto.” The Chicago Sunday pa- 
pers of the next day were aglow with 
praise. The Tribune’s editors, per- 
suaded, as they said, that “the integrity 
of this issue hangs largely upon the in- 
sertion of a piece about Galli-Curci,” 
announced her as “something in the 
nature of a soprano conflagration.” 


The American broke its rule against 
reviewing Saturday musical events and 
dedicated a paragraph to the “electri- 
fying début of Mme. Galli-Curci,” and 
Herman Devries: asserted that © “in 
thirty years, I, veteran operagoer, have 
never heard such matchless, flawless 
beauty of tone, so satiny a timbre, such 
delicately lovely phrasing, such innate 
God-given talent and feeling for the 
true bel canto.” Similar effects were 
wrought upon the other journals of 
Chicago. Dr. Donaghey recounts the 
event in the Chicago Tribune as fol- 
lows: 


“Yesterday's matinee audience in the 
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Auditorium gathered for contemplation of 
a routine performance of ‘Rigoletto.’ It 
was a calm, suave, sophisticated gather- 
ing, which, as to most of its units, knew 
all about Marcella Sembrich, Luisa Tet- 
razzini and other coloratura celebrities 
who have, upon occasion, taken this opera 
away from the singer of the title part. 

“When the curtain fell on the second 
act, the calm, suave, sophisticated gather- 
ing rose in its seats and cheered and 
shouted and screamed its delight with 
Mme. Galli-Curci, the Gilda of the after- 
noon. Nothing like her had been heard 
in the six years in which Chicago has had 
an opera company named for it.” 


Other reviewers record “an astound- 
ing exhibition of enthusiasm,” “a tu- 
mult that would ordinarily seem un- 
seemly,” applause that exploded “as if 
the aria were a time-fuse and the audi- 
.ence a mine.” The genuineness of this 
sensation is emphasized by the fact 
that no one knew anything about the 
new prima donna in advance. She 
came as a bolt from the blue, and, in- 
deed, had been engaged for only two 
performances. Before the first per- 
formance was finished the wily Mr. 
Campanini had secured her services 





CUR GREATEST DANCER 
for the entire season. The result was 
such an overwhelming demand for 
seats that prices have been raised for 
all the performances in which she 
sings. 

Little in the way of detailed criti- 
cism has as yet become available. 
Writers have freely indulged in the 
usual obvious comparisons. The names 
of Gerster, Sembrich, Melba, Viardot- 
Garcia and Patti have been freely used 
to conjure up conceptions of vocal 
perfection adequate for the occasion. 
Karleton Hackett, in the Chicago 
Evening Post, says that Galli-Curci 
“practices the supreme vocal art as 
our forefathers understood the term.” 
He is seconded by Mr. Faye in the 
News, who asserts that “she has 
brought back the splendor of the old 
florid style of singing almost intact.” 
The critic of the Examiner assures us 
that her high E is the purest tone he 
has ever heard. “It is purer than a 
harmonic on the violin. . . . This note 
hangs suspended in the air like a point 
of light in the darkness. It shines.” 

These clues point to the purely mu- 
sical, bird-like, qualities of the singing 
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practiced in the eighteenth century, the 
age when people cared little about dra- 
matic expression or even lyric emo- 
tion. It has been thought that audi 
ences could no longer be moved by 
anything so impersonal. We might ad- 
mire it, but we were not to be carried 
away by it. But this supposition seems 
to have been swept away with 
stroke. Says Mr. Hackett: “Just think, 
in these days, of people awaiting with 
bated breath and other evidences of 
emotional excitement for a perform- 
ance of ‘Lucia’! Well, such is a fact. 
It may be that the old-timers wi!! come 
in for another inning and that once 
again the coloratura soprano, which 
the wise ones have been telling was a 
species as extinct as the dodo, should 
be the reigning favorite.” 

As to Mme. Galli-Curci’s personal 
history, we are told that she is twenty- 
seven years old, and that she studied 
to become a pianist, and not a profes 
sional singer at all. She was born in 
Italy, the daughter of an Italian father 
and a Spanish mother, and was raised 
in Milan. There Mr. Campanini dis 
covered her over a year ago. 


one 


ISADORA DUNCAN DANCES THE MARSEILLAISE 


HE art of Isadora Duncan, 
most creative of modern danc- 
ers, has always been in evo- 
lution; and it was inevitable, 
as a writer in the Boston 
Transcript notes, that the war should 
inspire her to some new creation. Her 
dances inspired by the European war 
were recently presented at the Metro- 
politan Opera House before an invited 
audience. They proved to be a tribute 
to the spirit of the French people in 
the present crisis. She danced to the 
music of Cesar Franck, Tschaikovski, 
and finally to the strains of the stir- 
ring Marseillaise. “It needs only this 
dancer’s art,” to quote the words of 
the Transcript writer, “to point the 
emotional upsurgings to a lively and 
imaginative sympathy with the French 
race in the hour of battle.” 
Out of Tschaikovski’s “Pathétique” 
symphony, we read, Miss Duncan cre- 
ated a sort of trilogy of war: 


“The gliding scherso is a spring song of 
peace, say the fields of Picardy in July, 
1914; the Allegro Vivace sets forth the 
approach of battle and the frenzy of phys- 
ical heroism; the final adagio is an epic 
lamentation for the slain. Let the spring 
song be what it will, Miss Dunean takes it 
as lightly as the young man’s fancy his 
thoughts of love. She hippity-hops easily 
around the stage, gesturing pleasantly, and 
only at times making her dancing accord 
closely with the music. .. . 

“In the Allegro Vivace she seems to see 
herself as some goddess haranguing the 
people to battle. With curious gestures 
which we have not noticed before, she 
points to some distant field of conflict: 
at times she brings her hands near her 


breast and seems to plead; again she im- 
periously straightens up as tho to com- 
mand. Her index finger becomes eloquent 
as it beckons or points the way. To the 
last seat in the great auditorium it re- 
mains a clear line, delicately modulated 
to the whole linear design. This finger 
brings one more material under the prov- 
ince of the art of dancing. For it is used 
for no realistic purpose; even when it 
somehow suggests the gesture of the street 
corner orator it is idealized into a pictorial 
element. ... Her materials are simpler 
than ever. She has cast off everything in 
her art that might even suggest the tricks 
he. Tne Reem 
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THE WAR HER INSPIRATION 


At a recent matinee Isadora Duncan en- 
thralled her admirers by interpreting the emo- 
tions of war in terms of her unique art. This 
drawing is by Van Deering Perrine. 


of her craft. It used to be said that 
her whole stock in trade consisted of the 
movements which every normal man and 
woman can do; now it consists of the 
things which every normal man and wo- 
man habitually do, yet with such purity 
that they have a Greek beauty and grace.” 


The greatest anticipations were 
aroused over her rendering of the 
Marseillaise. Seemingly, here was a 
triumphant translation into pantomime 
of the most famous of all war-songs. 
M. Paul Clerget was to have read the 
words; but in the actual performance 
Miss Duncan relied only upon the stir- 
ring music: 


“Four stanzas of the tune, admirably 
orchestrated (and as admirably played un- 
der Oscar Spirescu’s direction), and Isa- 
dora with a flaming red scarf, and the 
dogs of war are loose. The ‘song that was 
worth twenty battalions’ has gathered its 
treasure of association as it has come 
down the decades since its first victory be- 
fore the Tuileries. And it has come un- 
smirched. What there is of evil in French 
national life has not clung to it. The em 
perors would have none of it. The best 
that is in the French soul has endowed it 
with the white passion of brotherly love 
and the red passion of courage. In four 
stanzas Miss Duncan danced (or mimed) 
it, the first with martial mien, the second 
in proud and triumphant fashion, the third 
as tho it were a prophecy of approac’ 
ing glory amid the anguish of struggle. 
and the last with the hot intoxication of 
mob enthusiasm. There is no more potent 
music in the world than this song of the 
volunteer Marseillians. And Miss Dun- 
can has never been more splendidly, more 
unapproachably, the artist.” 
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METHODS OF THE EXPERT IN THE INVESTIGATION 
OF PERSONAL PECULIARITIES 


NEW department of applied 

science has been opened up 

by what is called the “field- 

psychiatrist.” He is an in- 

vestigator of personal pecu- 
liarity, with special reference to he- 
redity. He differs from such a student 
of personal peculiarity as, say, Charles 
Dickens, whose point of view had 
nothing to do with eugenics or the 
laboratory. The field-psychiatrist goes 
closely into family history. He has, 
for the sake of exactness, to use 
terms specially fitted for his char- 
acterizations of persons: This ap- 
plied science of field-psychiatry, then, 
according to Doctor Charles B. Daven- 
port, an authority on eugencis, has 
an end of its own and methods of 
its own which distinguish it from oth- 
ers. It requires a description of the 
history of each individual investigated. 
It requires an account of environment. 
It requires an adequate picture of the 
reactions of all who have passed the 
years of childhood. It is not concerned 
merely with intelligence. It is even 
more concerned with emotional con- 
trol—with what is known technically 
as the “affect” life. 

The methods of this new applied 
science are as novel as itself. These 
methods comprise certain laboratory 
processes, like simple mental tests, and 
they make use of the judgments of in- 
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telligence afforded by school records. 
But they include certain new methods 
which, while not quantitative, are as 
adequate as the method of the criminal 
law—the method, that is to say, of 
competent disinterested witnesses con- 
firmed by independent testimony and 
by the personal observation of the field- 
worker himself. Here is an entry from 
a study in hereditary lack of emotional 
control from a recent bulletin of the 
Eugenics Record Office.* This is a 
picture of Sally: 


“She owns and rents a small house in 
the neighborhood where she lives, and is 
undoubtedly very proud of the fact, as 
she mentions it frequently. She enjoys 
talking, especially about her family affairs, 
and her memory is quite good. Her hus- 
band, she says, was not a good man to 
start with, but she, by dint of beating him 
when he was drunk or inclined to be ugly, 
and chasing him to work when he was 
lazy, has improved his character. She has 
not hesitated to brandish fire arms in or- 
der to scare this erring partner of hers 
into good behavior. A great deal of her 
conversation deals with affairs of marital 
infidelity, terminated by murder, and she 
seems morbidly fond of relating sexual 
matters. She is able to read but cannot 
write. Sally’s husband was born in Ire- 
land; he has been a heavy drinker, and 
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has had ‘the snakes’ several times. She 
explained nonchalantly that ‘he’s gettin’ 
too old to drink much now; his health’s 
not overgood and he’s all crippled up 
with the rheumatiz. But I make him 
hobble across those tracks jist the same. 
There ain’t no sense in a man settin’ 
around the house.’” 


Another, feminine member of the 
same lovely family is the subject of the 
same report. Here we get a view of 
Nellie: 


“She was married at the age of fifteen 
to George Brown, a farmer, and since then 
they have parted countless times. The 
term parting, however, is too mild a 
term to describe the occasions, for Nellie 
usually forcibly drives George out of the 
house. During the few months that the 
writer was in touch with the family he 
left home ‘never to return,’ but, as usual, 
came back again. Altho she accuses him 
of being a drunkard and of abusing her, 
she never fails to go to him or send for 
him after he has been away for several 
months. Nellie is jocularly referred to 
as ‘crazy’ because of her treacherous and 
ugly temper... . Any little thing which 
vexes Nellie will throw her into a rage. 
Sometimes she will scold and curse and 
threaten for a week at a time. Altho 
she will throw any convenient article at 
her unlucky relatives and has used a gun 
on several occasions, she has never seri- 
ously injured anyone.” 


Of another member of this charming 
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HOW ONE MARRIAGE SPREAD AN UNDESIRABLE TRAIT THROUGH A WHOLE FAMILY 


Those individuals indicated by the black circle had the undesirable trait. 


by a black circle inside a larger one are not covered by the report of the investigators. 
spicuous and was a handicap from the standpoint of efficiency. 





Those indicated by the open circle did not have it. 


Those indicated 


; s. The trait was not vicious but it made its possessor con- 
Its hereditary transmission seems to be clearly established. 

















family in periods of inadequate emo- 
tional control we read: 


“She will either wander away from 
home then, or else attack someone, usual- 
ly her husband. He is said to be bat- 
tered and bruised from one end to the 


THE TAR-POOLS AS THE CHRONICLES 





other as the result of her attacks. Several 
times proceedings have been taken to place 
her in an institution but these have never 
materialized. She has been seen dragging 
her oldest girl about by the hair. Once, in 
order to get away from her, her husband 
climbed a tree; she then chopped the tree 
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down. One night while they were out 
driving she stuck a hatpin into him.” 


Critics of the eugenical field-work 
often maintain that the investigator is 
not competent unless medically trained. 
This is a mistake. 


A NATURAL ACCIDENT YIELDING THE GREATEST OF ALL 
RECORDS OF PREHISTORIC LIFE 


FOURTEEN - YEAR - OLD 

youth suddenly found his feet 

glued fast to the earth and 

himself slowly settling as if 

he had struck a powerfully 
magnetic quicksand. This, according 
to Bird-Lore, which tells the tale, was 
at Santa Monica, California. The boy 
had mistaken dust-covered crude petro- 
leum for solid earth. He was, luckily, 
rescued in time, and the accident added 
to many interesting discoveries. The 
crude or natural oil is superficially as 
unlike the kerosene made from it as 
tar is unlike water. In many localities 
are seepages*of this natural oil (which 
in due time hardens into what we call 
asphalt and is often called liquid as- 
phalt) that collects in pools of greater 
or less extent. Thick, black, sticky dust 
blowing over these pools conceals their 
true nature. A crust forms on top as 
a result of exposure to the air. In this 
way they have for centuries acted as 
traps for the unwary man, beast or bird 
that unsuspectingly gets into their re- 
lentless grasp. They have not only 
trapped their victims but preserved 
their skeletons. 

In the rainy season watcr instead of 
dust may cover the surface and animals 
attempting to wade in to drink never 
come out, gradually sinking until they 
are out of sight. Swallows skimminz 
the surface and touching the viscous 
stuff are lightly held, and in the effort 
to extricate themselves stick at every 
point of contact until they are bound 
wing and foot and their struggles cease. 
A workman in the oil fields counted 
seventy-oné swallows at one time stick- 
ing in the oil, which they had mistaken 
for water. Mr. M. C. Frederick, who 
is so noted a student of bird-life, ob- 
serves further in Bird-Lore: 


“In the hills back of Camulos — made 
famous by ‘Ramona’—a hen 
with a large brood of chickens zr 
escaped from her coop and set 
out to see the world. She was 
found on the farther side of a 
large tar-pool which she had 
nearly succeeded in crossing, 
her body buoyed up by her out- 
stretched wings and her’ chick- 
ens trailing after her like the 
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had got into the ‘brea,’ or rescue such as 
had. The young and inexperienced and 
the old and disabled were most likely to 
be caught. In play or fright, when calves 
and colts got to running with the heed- 
lessness of youth, they were often trap- 
ped before they realized where their 
steps were leading them. 

“Crude petroleum left along the side of 
a street in Berkeley for paving purposes 
was found next morning to have trapped 
fifty pocket gophers, which are so seldom 
seen that it was thought they rarely left 
their holes. 

“Just west of the city of Los Angeles 
is a tract of land about a quarter of a 
mile square in which are a number of 
these tar-pools varying from a few inches 
to several feet across, tar and gas rising 
from below through chimney-like open- 
ings. Oil or asphalt sometimes rises in 
a squirrel-hole that has tapped a vein.” 


The asphalt hardens on exposure to 
the air and many old vents have become 
hardened and ceased to flow. In all 
these places a great scientific interest 
has developed, since it has been learned 
that this “death-trap of the ages” has 
been operating for many thousands of 
years, and the bones of many species 
of animals which no longer walk the 
earth are stored in its depths. That 
the bones of lions, tigers, elephants, 
camels, horses and other large animals 
of species now extinct or no longer to 
be recognized, should be found is re- 
markable enough; but that the far more 
fragile bones of smaller creatures 
should be preserved is almost beyond 
belief. Again, birds of many kinds are 
represented (fifty or more species have 
been named), some huge creatures now 
extinct, others that have survived down 
to the present, chiefly birds of prey 
which collected to feed on the bodies 
of unfortunate animals and themselves 
became victims. These include vul- 
tures, eagles, hawks and even owls. 
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Of the different Species of birds rep- 
resented at La Brea nearly one-half 
are extinct. Of the five eagles all but 
two, the golden and the bald, are ex- 
tinct. Of six of a certain species only 
one remains unchanged—the California 
condor, then very plentiful and now 
nearly extinct. There are four owls, 
including the barn-owl and the great 
horned owl: 

“The meadowlark, woodpeckers, quail, 
and blackbirds are not wanting. Among 
the surprises were a stork and a peacock, 
both of varieties now extinct. There are 
also the Canada goose and another species, 
blue heron, sandhill crane and raven. 
Falcons, now belonging to tropical Amer- 
ica, then ranged California. 

“Of birds not found, Loye Holmes 
Miller, who has made a study of this 
deposit and named a dozen species never 
before identified, particularly notes the 
absence of the mourning dove. As this 
is now the commonest species in the 
vicinity, of the approximately eighty 
species of pigeons in the Americas to-day, 
Miller concludes that it was not here at 
the time the tar-pools were making this 
most nearly complete collection of the 
fauna of the epoch immediately preceding 
man that has yet been discovered. 

“He also notes the absence of certain 
other forms one would expect to find, as 
the king vulture and harpy eagle, both 
now found along the Mexican border. 
There are no parrots, now common a few 
degrees south. The spoonbill and ibis are 
absent, now close at hand. Neither is 
there a trace of birds that do not fly, so 
the question of whether the South Amer- 
ican rhea entered by way of Alaska or 
whether it is a product of the southern 
continent is still unsolved. But scientists 
believe that some day the discovery of 
members of this subclass will be made, 
as it is believed they entered from the 
north, as did cats, deer, elephants, and 
other mammals of Old-World origin that 
reached us via the land-bridge of Alaska 
There were no large carnivora in South 
America until the felines, or 
cat family, reached there in 
what are deemed relatively late 
geological times. 

“Somewhat allied to the con- 
dors, tho without any near 
relatives, so far as known, 
either fossil or existing, is the 
bird Miller named teratornis 
(meaning ‘terrible bird’)—a 





tail of a comet—all dead. 

“On large ranches where these 
innocent -looking but deadly 
springs occur, one of the daily 
duties in the olden times was 
for an employee to ride over 
the ranch and see that no stock 
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the defect. 
it badly. 


III—8 and 14 had it. 
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P/ 4 | 
THREE GENERATIONS WITH A HEREDITARY HANDICAP 


The trait was not conspicuous but emerged in certain personal 
The provocation was often very slight. 
II—1 had it slightly. 


II—s and 6 and 7 lacked it. 
III—s5 had it, apparently. III—4 had it badly. 





I—1 had it decidedly. 
ITlI—1 to 3 escaped 


1lI—10 to 13 did not have it, 


huge sailing bird larger than 
any existing species. 

“A wish-bone has been found 
that measures 7 by 4% inches 
from tip to tip, and the skull 
is larger than that of an os- 
trich.” 
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CURRENT OPINION FOR JANUARY 


VINDICATION OF THE BIG SHIP WITH THE BIG 
GUN BY ACTUAL BATTLE 


OTHING has so disconcerted 
advocates of the smaller war- 
ship as the experience gained 
in sea clashes during the past 
two years. Japan, for ex- 

ample, if we may believe reports in 
London Engineering, tas abandoned 
experiments with battleships of rela- 
tively low tonnage. A few of these 
were laid down during the flurry five 
years ago over the proposition of a dis- 
tinguished British naval constructor to 
abolish the all-big-gun battleship alto- 
gether. Neither does experience justi- 
fy the impression that the submarine 
has rendered the big battleship with the 
big gun obsolete, altho Sir Percy Scott 
lent the weight of his great name to 
that contention. The point is made in 
London Engineering with a wealth of 
technical detail. 

On this side of the water we find 
the well-informed Scientific American 
upholding the big gun in the big ship. 
In every branch of engineering con- 
struction, it says, size carries with it 
both efficiency and economy. The fifty- 
thousand-ton merchant ship shows a 
greater earning capacity per ton of dis- 
placement than do two ships of twenty- 
five thousand tons each. The twenty- 
story office building gives a larger re- 
turn on the investment than two ten- 
story buildings. We must be prepared 
to see a steady increase in the size of 
the battleship and in the weight and 
power of its guns. Our contemporary 
affirms positively: 


“The theory (always attractive, not 
merely to the layman but to many naval 
experts) that many small ships would 
prove superior to a few large ships, has 
been disproved both in theory and prac- 
tice. The present war has laid that illu- 
sion, if not for all time, at least for the 
present era. 

“Size, thick armor and the big gun, as 
combined in the modern dreadnought, con- 
stitute the supreme, controlling factor in 
naval warfare. The bigger the ship, the 
thicker her armor, and the more mighty 
her guns, the more completely will she 
dominate the naval situation.” 


One of the most dramatic and in- 
structive phases of the present naval 
war occurred, it is pointed out, during 
the battle of Jutland, when the steering 
sear of the Warspite (of the great 
Queen Elizabeth class) gave way. 


“She swung over toward the German 
battleship line and began to circle. The 
Germans were quick to appreciate .the 
situation, and seized the opportunity to 
sink this crack ship. They turned upon 
her every gun from half a dozen of their 
dreadnoughts, and immediately the salvos 
of 11-inch and 12-inch shells began to 
straddle her. Such was the fury of this 
attack that an officer of the ship declares 
it was impossible to see the enemy because 


of the masses of water thrown up by such 
shells as fell short, the whole sea around 
the Warspite being lashed by heavy pro- 
jectiles. She was hammered unmercifully, 
and by all.the rules of the game should 
have gone down, a hopeless wreck. But 
the Warspite did not sink. Very much to 
the contrary, under the tremendous fire 
her engineers set right the steering gear 
and she reached a home port practically 
intact so far as her vitals were concerned, 
and before long she returned to take her 
place in the first line.” 


Contrast this, we are told, with what 
happened to three of the lightly ar- 
mored British cruisers, whose nine 
inches of steel failed to keep out the 
German eleven and twelve-inch shells: 


“Three of these ships were sunk be- 
fore the fight was many hours old; and 
they were put down not by the torpedo 
but by the gun. Compare this with the 
way in which the heavily-armored (11 to 
12-inch Krupp plate) German battle-cruis- 
ers stood up against the fire of the 13.5- 
inch guns carried by the battle-cruisers 
of Admiral Beatty’s squadron.” 


It begins to look as tho the type of 
ship developed by the experience of the 
war will be a combination of battle- 
ship and battle-cruiser, possessing the 
gun power and heavy armor of the one 
and the high speed of the other: 


“Manifestly the first, ‘absolutely the 
first, ‘requirement ‘in a ship of the first 
line is that she shall stay afloat; and 
this means armor, thick and plentiful and 
elaborate subdivision. It was this that 
saved the German battle-cruisers and it 
was her 13-inch armor that brought the 
Warspite through. But not only must the 
battleship stay afloat—she must put the 
other ship under; and this calls for a 
gun so heavy that no armor that the en- 


emy can carry will stop the shells that 
strike.” 


Armor of maximum thickness .plus 
guns of maximum power spells a ship 
of maximum displacement. Our con- 
temporary is for that reason disposed 
to credit the frequent statements by 
correspondents who have visited the 
British dockyards that Great Britain 
is rushing to completion a division of 
ships which will mount a battery of 
eighteen-inch guns, will be protected 
by armor and a system of subdivision 
far exceeding that of any ship now 
afloat and will displace forty thousand 
tons: 


“Such a ship would be the logical out- 
come of the experience gained during this 
war. Her 3,000-pound projectiles, carry- 
ing not less than 300 pounds of high 
explosive (equal to that of the modern 
torpedo), would be capable of penetrating 
any armor now carried, and its wrecking 
effect inside the ship would be conceivably 
greater than that of the torpedo. 

“It is too late to change the plans of 
the four United States battleships of this 
year’s program, which will mount ten 16- 
inch guns; but prudence suggests that we 
should at once build a test gun of 18 to 
20 inches caliber, and get out designs for 
a ship that shall carry at least eight and 
preferably ten of them in her main bat- 
tery.” 


Notwithstanding the experience they 
have gained with the submarine, the 
experts of the German navy, notes the 
Paris Temps, pin their faith to the big 
battleship. Admiral von Tirpitz looks 
upon the submarine as the instrumtnt 
of a policy of pin-pricks only. He does 
not imagine that any event Of the pres- 
ent war renders the battleship obsolete. 
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OCULAR IMPRESSION OF A BATTLESHIP PROPERLY SCRUTINIZED 








This ocular impression will be emphasized in the new units for the United States Navy. The 
guns will emerge even more tremendously in the field of vision. The ship here happens to be the 
Texas. The size and position of the great guns in the battleships of the immediate future would 
seem to be a refutation of the well-known theory that battleships are too big. 
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A GREAT INVESTIGATION CONDUCTED IN OBSCURITY 


A SUGGESTED REVOLUTION IN OUR IDEAS OF THE 
BACTERIA OF DISEASE 


AVE we all these decades 
been wrong in our belief that 
bacteria are the simplest of 
the living forms of life, pos- 
sessed of asexual multiplica- 

tion by fission only? The suggestion is 
put forth by Dr. J. G. Adami, the 
distinguished professor of pathology 
and bacteriology at McGill University. 
There are, he points out in The British 
Medical Journal (London), certain ad- 
mitted facts in every science which do 
not fit in with the current teaching. 
The tendency of the ordinary worker 
is tacitly to ignore these. The current 
teaching satisfies his ordinary needs. 
Why, therefore, worry? As a matter 
of experience, it is by a study of these 
real or apparent exceptions to the rules 
that advance is most surely effected. 
This is as true of bacteriology as it is 
of other sciences, a fact too little real- 
ized by bacteriologists themselves, who 
are, Dr. Adami suspects, allowing them- 
selves to be influenced by- accepted 
orthodox teachings to the neglect of 
investigations conducted outside the 
conventional lines. Thus, it is within 
the bounds of possibility that, as with 
so many of the protozoa, or primitive 
forms of existence, some bacteria, at 
least, may from an “encystment” stage, 
followed by the liberation of minute 
elements which in turn may grow into 
larger forms that now undergo asexual 
multiplication. This possibility must 
be tested and a totally fresh theory be 
brought to the study of important and 
prevalent diseases. For that reason 
alone, a paper published by Dr. Ed- 
ward Collett Hort in The Journal of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps (Lon- 
don) upon cerebrospinal fever and the 
so-called meningococcus is to Doctor 
Adami not only suggestive but perhaps 
the beginning of a revolution in our 
conception of the pathogenic or disease- 
causing bacteria. In years to come, the 
Canadian bacteriologist adds, this the- 
ory may attain an importance that will 
give the paper in which it has just been 
put all the weight of a bacteriological 
classic. The technical character of the 
terms in which it is stated and tle ab- 
struse nature of the facts dealt with 
interfere, no doubt, with its popular 
dissemination. 

There is nothing abstruse about what 
Dr. Adami tells us about the curious 
behavior of the bacillus of enteric 
fever: 


“If in this year of grace there is any 
bacillus that has firmly established itself 
as a pathogenic agent it is the Bacillus 
typhosus. The specific reaction between 
the blood serum of the enteric patient and 
the bacillus is a commonplace of medical 
practice. Take a culture of the bacillus 
that has been grown for years in the 


laboratory, kill it and make a vaccine, and 
by that vaccine our army in its hundreds 
of thousands has been immunized against 
the disease. And yet, altho that stock 
culture, when killed, will cause immunity, 
when living it will not cause the disease. 
At least, no one so far has been success- 
ful in reproducing the symptoms and spe- 
cific lesions of enteric fever in man or in 
any animal by the employment of a stock 
culture of the typhoid bacillus.” 


Another organism that has played an 
important part in connection with “im- 
munology” is the bacillus of hog 
cholera: 


“That is a disease which in swine sets up 
lesions of the bowel not unlike those of en- 
teric fever in man. Constantly, in swine 
affected by the disease, cultures are to be 
obtained of the Bacillus suipestifer, and 
the blood serum of the affected animals 
agglutinates the bacillus. By analogy with 
human typhoid this bacillus ought to be 
regarded as the causative agent of the 
disease. But similarly inoculation of pure 
cultures of the bacillus will not reproduce 
the disease in pigs. What is more, when 
the disease is rife the bacillus may be 
isolated from the stools of unaffected ani- 
mals. It might be argued that we deal 
with ‘carriers,’ tho here there is the addi- 
tional difficulty that vaccines do not surely 
confer immunity. To crown all, after the 
long and honorable career of the Bacillus 
suipestifer, in 1905 Dorset, Bolton, and 
McBryde proved beyond possibility of 
doubt that the suggestion of de Schweinitz 
in 1903 was correct, and that hog cholera 
is set up by a filterable virus, that if the 
blood serum of an affected hog be filtered 
through a ‘B’ or even an ‘F’ Chamberland 
filter, the filtrate will set up the disease 
in swine not previously affected by the 
disease.” 


Note the paradox in all this, urges 
Doctor Adami. The bacillus is con- 
stantly found in the intestines and in 
connection with the intestinal lesions. 
It will not reproduce the disease; but 
this can be reproduced by an agent 
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BACILLUS OF TYPHOID 
Take a culture of this organism that has been 
grown for years in the laboratory, kill it and 
make a vaccine and by that vaccine an army can 
be immunized against the disease. 


which will pass through filters which 
are impervious to forms as large as 
bacilli. This is not: an isolated case, 
either : 


“Petrie and O’Brien have described an 
epizootic among guinea-pigs ‘complicated’ 
by an intestinal bacillus which they can- 
not distinguish from the B. suipestifer; 
nevertheless they prove that the disease is 
caused by a ‘filter passer’; and Wolbach, 
in his valuable review of the filterable 
viruses, notes two other diseases—namely, 
distemper in dogs and scarlet fever in 
man—in which there is a similar constant 
presence of definite bacteria, with satis- 
factory evidence of filterable viruses as 
the essential causative agents.” 


The observations of the past two or 
three years seem to add typhus to this 
category, a fact which lends such vital 
interest to the work of Hort upon 
cerebrospinal fever and the meningo- 
coccus. He adduces strong evidence to 
prove that cerebrospinal fever belongs 
to this paradoxical group. That the par- 
ticular meningococcus associated with 
the name of Weichselbaum is intimately 
connected with cerebrospinal fever is 
as well established as that bacillus ty- 
phosus, as it is technically termed, is 
indicative of enteric fever. No one 
with any practical experience of the 
disease can reach any other conclusion, 
says Doctor Adami. Lumbar puncture 
followed by detention of the meningo- 
cocci in the spinal fluid has become the 
one accepted means of diagnosis. As 
further evidence of the relationship is 
the specific curative action of the serum 
of animals immunized against the dis- 
ease. During the first phase of the 
European war now raging, the serums 
employed had, it is true, little efficacy, 
a fact widely published, unfortunately, 
because those now in use in England 
and in some parts of Canada are reduc- 
ing the mortality in a very striking 
manner. Another source of popular 
confusion must be particularly noted, 
in view of the wide publicity it has re- 
ceived: 

“We cannot by injecting laboratory cul- 
tures of the meningococcus reproduce the 
disease. Even in monkeys they failed to 
obtain results. We have been content to 
believe that Flexner has settled this point 
and by inoculating monkeys had fulfilled 
Koch’s postulates; but, subjecting Flex- 
ner’s statements to a careful analysis, 
Hort and Caulfield show that he only 
obtained his results by using enormous 
doses, that after a relatively very short 
time he was unable to obtain cultures 
from the cerebrospinal fluid, and that his 
results can only be interpreted as demon- 
strating, not the establishment of a true 
infection with continued growth and mul- 
tiplication of the pathogenic organisms, 
but that large quantities of meningococci, 
introduced locally, by undergoing lysis 
[dissolution] with liberation of their 
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toxins, can: set up an irritation of the 
meninges—an intoxication.” 

Now, how does it happen that labors 
in the bacteriological field of this great 
importance should be passed over in 
comparative neglect while experiments 
of a similar kind under other auspices 
receive, altho leading to another set of 
conclusions, the greatest amount of at- 
tention? The reply is to be found in 
the prominent position of the academic 
bacteriologist whose results are flashed 


forth’ in official reports at once by 
liberally endowed laboratories. The 
work of Hort, on the other hand, is 
neglected because he is a practical man 
in the field, working alone, “a Harley 
street practitioner.” His papers are 
heterodox and they are the outcome of 
laborious hours snatched from other 
work, says Doctor Adami; but they 
must not for that reason be suffered to 
pass neglected. The academic bac- 
teriologist in all his glory has never 
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achieved the astounding results of the 
suspected Hort with nothing but his 
private laboratory and the use of a 
little leisure. He seems to have brought 
us to a new era in bacteriology, illus- 
trating, if, in truth, further illustration 
be needed at all, that the great advances 
in science have been effected outside 
the schools by the Priestleys, the Dal- 
tons and the Darwins, upon whom the 
academic looked at first with the con- 
tempt they now profess for Hort. 


SCIENTIFIC STANDING OF THE THEORY OF INTELLI- 
GENT LIFE ON MARS 


N the flood of comment in the scien- 
tific press evoked by the passing of 
Percival Lowell, a tendency to re- 
vise the impression that his view of 
life on Mars is untenable seems 

marked. Since the theory of intelligent 
life on that planet was first enunciated 
twenty-one years ago, every new fact 
discovered, so Professor Lowell main- 
tained, has been found to be accordant 
with it. He affirmed this confidently 
to the Chicago Academy of Sciences 
shortly before his death. The Revuc 
générale des Sciences (Paris), without 
committing itself, recently gave space 
to a plea in behalf of his proposition. 
A decided revulsion of feeling from 
the first skepticism has taken place in 
England, Professor James H. Worth- 
ington declaring in Science Progress 
(London), for example, that the pres- 
ence of an intelligent directing mind 
is proved by the observations of the 
American. Nevertheless, as London 
Nature remarks, popular thought has 
lagged behind expert opinion. This is 
largely due to the idea that Lowell 
rested his case upon evidence derived 
from looking through a telescope. This, 
we are now assured, was a mistaken 
view. Percival Lowell was a brilliant 
astrophysicist. He kept abreast of 
every advance in astronomy, with every 
step forward in those sciences which 


have grown up under the shelter of the 
new astronomy and must be deemed 
part and parcel of it. Nor was he a 
mere rider of a hobby. He made out 
a case which many a skeptical expert 


To quote Professor Worthington on a 
single point: 


“It has been suggested that the canals 
might be in the nature of scars left by 
meteorites grazing the surface. 


Apart 





January 28 


April 9 


RIFTS IN A SNOW CAP WHERE CANALS LATER APPEARED 


This photograph, like the rest here shown, was made from a drawing produced at 


Lowell Observatory, and for leave to use it we are indebted to Popular Astronomy. 


These 


are the most recent diagrams available on the subject, having been completed as recently as 


last year. 


found it simply impossible to answer. 
He successfully challenged the scien- 
tists of the whole world to frame a 
hypothesis that would account upon a 
natural basis for aspects of Mars which 
he pronounced the outcome of deliber- 
ate design. He placed his opponents in 
dilemmas in which they still flounder. 





March 6 


March 11 


PROGRESS OF THE RIFTS IN THE SNOW CAP TO A CANAL SHAPE 


There was never the least fear that an optical illusion could be responsible for these 
markings, according to the late Percival Lowell, and in this he has been confirmed by those 
experts who, through the development in astral photography, can trace the markings inde- 
pendently of the original in the field of telescopic vision. 


from the fact that meteors would require 
special training to produce any such ef- 
fect, the moon again helps, for it is open 
to the attack of more meteorites than 
Mars, being nearer the sun, about which 
they all revolve; yet no such canalization 
is visible on her surface. With the single 
exception of the valley of the Alps, no 
lunar feature suggests this origin — and 
further if the valley of the Alps be due 
to this course, its appearance shows that 
the effect is quite different from any Mar- 
tian marking, for it is at one end an ill- 
defined scratch and in the middle a deep 
furrow. 

“To return to the canal builders. They 
have had no mountains to contend with. 
Further, the force of gravity, which limits 
work on earth, is less potent on Mars, be- 
ing only about 40 per cent. what it is on 
earth. The same muscular effort would 
accomplish two and a half times as much 
work in a day against it. But tho we may 
feel sure of the existence of intellect on 
Mars, we know nothing and need not 
trouble much about its physical embodi- 
ment. It is quite evident that the physical 
difficulties have been overcome.” 


The canals are there, this expert ad- 
mits, and in the light of Lowel’s ob- 
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A NEW ORDER OF MARKINGS FOUND 


servations we must concede that they 
have been “made.” . They could not 
have simply “happened.” It is there- 
fore of interest to inquire what are the 
difficulties that have been overcome. 
In like work on earth, the chief diffi- 
culty is the mountainous nature of the 
surface, which renders world-wide ca- 
nalization almost inconceivable. Now, 
the first thing that strikes the observer 
of Mars is the flatness of the surface. 
No mountainous markings have ever 
been seen, and yet if there were any 
they should be visible on the terminator 
(or boundary between the illuminated 
and dark portions) at sunrise or sunset 
by the shadow they would cast. A hill 
two thousand feet high would be quite 
visibly indicated in this way. We are 
therefore warranted in saying that 
there are none as big as this.  Ir- 
regularities have indeed been noticed 
on the terminator of the planet; but 
they are explicable as high clouds or in 
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away. It is on this last point that the 
tributes to his work in the scientific 
press are most glowing. This is really 
a remarkable record for a theory, as 
he said himself, and a writer in Lon- 
don Knowledge admits as much. Lowell 
realized that his view had necessarily 
met the fate of any new idea “which 
has both the fortune and the misfor- 
tune to be ahead of the ‘times and has 
risen above it.” The very latest public 
observations of Lowell on Mars are 
contained in a paper which we quote 
from Popular Astronomy (Northfield, 
Minn.) : 


“Owing to its thin air it is possible in 
certain favored localities on Earth to see 
what is there going on. And that a great 
deal is going on is evident. Over a geog- 
raphy not unakin to the Earth’s, is spread 
a mesh of lines and dots like a lady's veil. 
Only in this is it unlike, that, instead of 
hiding recognition, the veil reveals it. 
For by its striking geometricism it at 





January 28 


March 2 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CANAL WITH THE PROGRESS OF THE MARTIAN YEAR 


Nothing ever shown in any observation on other planets corresponds with the evidences 
of: intelligent design here revealed nor did any objection to the theory of which Percival 


Lowell heard impress him as sound. 


some cases as effects of contrast and 
irradiation due to differences of color- 
ing of the surface. The flatness of the 
planet’s surface, which so clearly makes 
canals easy of construction, renders 
untenable one of the many other the- 
ories which have attempted to explain 
them as natural phenomena—volcanic 
cracks akin to those which radiate 
from many of the large craters of the 
moon. On Mars there are no such 
craters and yet on the moon the craters 
are more conspicuous than the cracks, 
except at the time of the full, when the 
lighting is more favorable to the one 
than the other. Besides all this, the 
lunar cracks are not straight and the 
canals on Mars are. There is every 
reason to suppose that the moon and 
Mars are made of similar materials. 
If both have cracked, there is not one 
obvious reason why one should crack 
crookedly and the other straightly. 
Only a short time before his death, 
Lowell insisted that not a single fact 
has been detected which his theory of 
life on Mars did not explain or by 
which that theory could be explained 


once suggests artificiality and, taken in 
connection with recent research as to the 
planet’s physical condition, implies local 
directing mind. 

“This network has been universally con- 
firmed by students of the subject suitably 
equipped with instrument, eye and atmos- 
phere and has been recorded on thousands 
of photographs.” 


Of another set of “showings,” never 
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5 
before sufficiently seen to be properly 
appreciated, markings so minute as to 
constitute a new order of Martian fea- 
tures, Lowell said, with a wealth of 
lore regarding local topography on his 
favorite planet: 


“Spun, as it were, across the areolas 
of the planet’s surface, made by the inter- 
section of the main canals, appeared what 
may be likened to spider-webs with the 
spider itself at the center. For in several 
of the canal-bounded polygons a diminu- 
tive dot appeared, roughly speaking, in 
the center of the space, from which 
stretched filaments binding it to a corner 
and to the sides of the areola. Curiously 
enough, the southeast thread, that joining 
the dot to the corner, was the most salient 
of these ligatures and therefore the one 
detected first, tho apparently it was no 
longer than the ones going to the sides. 
This web upon a web was first descried 
in Elysium and subsequently in Arcadia, 
while the Fons Juventae with its spokes 
proved to be of like character. To sym- 
bolize their peculiarity and position, the 
distinctive word Fons has been given 
them. Thus there is the Fons Immortalis 
in Elysium and the recent Fons Senectutis 
in Arcadia. While the spokes are called 
Viae, as the Via Vitae leading to the 
Fons Senectutis, and the Via Eterna to 
the Fons Immortalis.” 


So tenuous are these spoke-like fila- 
ments that they usually first appear as 
straightly aligned fine beads, becoming 
continuous lines only on still better 
seeing. 


“The seeming beads are very small, finer 
than the Fontes which are themselves very 
minute, being only about one-third the 
diameter of-the usual oases. The usual 
oasis, as mear as may be judged, is about 
a degree of Mars or 35 miles across; so 
that a breadth of 10 miles for the Fontes 
is probably an outside limit. What they 
are we do not know. But that they are 
important points in the intelligent life of 
the planet is evident. For we should be 
careful not to assert more than science 
can affirm. All we can say at present is 
that the spot is clearly some sort of goal, 
the spokes pointing it out as an objective; 
while the lines to it differ in intent from 
the system of great canals which are 
through lines of communication.” 





March 15 


March 27 


THE NEW ORDER OF MARKINGS ON THE PLANIT MARS 


These were made by the inhabitants of the planet very recently or else the instruments 
failed to record them heretofore. 
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A DRAMATIC ASPECT OF GERMAN WAR 


F Germany had not succeeded in 

utilizing any of the nitrogen-fixa- 

tion processes for making synthetic 

nitric acid, observes Doctor L. H. 

Baekeland, the chemist member of 
our naval consulting board, the war 
would have come to a stop long ago. 
This must have happened despite the 
organization of the German army or 
the size and variety of German arma- 
ments. Her forty-two centimeter guns 
would no more be able to sow devasta- 
tion than an automobile would be able 
to run after its supply of gasolene is 
used up. 

Germany had foreseen such a possi- 
bility, and had an enormous supply of 
explosives ready. Besides this, she was 
in possession of about 600,000 tons of 
Chile saltpeter, kept ready for further 
contingencies. After Great Britain had 
joined the war, matters began to look 
so much more serious that about 200,- 
000 tons were imported through neu- 
tral ports. It is understood that, as a 
piece of pure good luck, about 200,000 
tons of this very Chile saltpeter were 
found stored in the city of Antwerp 
after the fall of that place. 


CHEMISTRY 


To all appearances, however, it looks 
now as if Germany, well prepared as 
she was, never expected a war of the 
present magnitude and duration. The 
amount of nitrate explosives which 
have been used in this conflict almost 
beggars description. This point is 
elaborated by Doctor Baekeland in 
Scribner’s: 


“Men competent to estimate have re- 
ported that during a few days’ battle in 
some of the principal engagements more 
explosives were used than in the whole 
Franco-Prussian War. So the reserve of 
explosives and nitrates in Germany rapidly 
disappeared as snow melts before the sun, 
and some heroic measures had to be taken 
to replenish promptly her supply of nitric 
acid. 

“The main question was to get a process 
which could be extended fast enough to 
keep pace with the increased demands. 
To ‘those unacquainted with ~chemical 
methods it seems rather unexpected that 
the exigencies of the situation should have 
dictated the, choice of that harmless-look- 
ing cyanami@; which until then had been 
used, exclusively for the peaceful purposes 
of agriculture. ... 

“The calcium cyanamid, as such, is sold 
as an excellent and cheap nitrogen fertil- 





izer, and was modestly working its way 
into the world on its own merits when 
suddenly the war broke out, and then the 
whole nitrogen problem took an entirely 
new aspect the day England prevented any 
further importation of nitrates into Ger- 
many.” 

The well-known chemical fact was 
remembered that this cyanamid, heated 
with steam under a high pressure, lets 
its nitrogen be converted into ammo- 
nia. It was remembered also that when 
once you have ammonia the latter, 
after being mixed with air, can be 
burned by the oxygen of the air and 
transformed into nitric acid. Here all 
that is necessary is a so-called catalyst. 
The best catalyst for this purpose is 
platinum. That is one of the reasons 
why platinum is now on the list of 
contraband of war. In the chemical 
union of two bodies like hydrogen and 
nitrogen, a catalyst acts in about the 
same capacity as a clergyman at a wed- 
ding. After the clergyman is through 
with his work in marrying a couple he 
is still free and eager to start the same 
operation over again with others, and 
the clergyman, like our catalyst, re- 
mains unimpaired. 


LATEST REVELATIONS OF THE SPECTROSCOPE IN REGARD 
TO STARS AND NEBULAE 


HE most remarkable of thc 


recent achievements of the. 


spectroscope, in the opinion 

of Director C. G. Abbot, of 

the Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Laboratory, is the discovery of an easy 
way to measure the, distances of the 
stars. Heretofore our knowledge of in- 
dividual star distances depended on 
what is called “triangulation.” In July 
the earth is opposite to its orbital posi- 
tion of January. This immense change 
of position, 186,000,000 miles, produces 
a slight shift of the apparent position 
of the nearer stars against the back- 
ground of the more distant ones. But 
even the nearest stars are so tremen- 
dously remote that this shift is extreme- 
ly small, and the tedious and difficult 
measurements of many astronomers 
have thus far given us the distances 
of only a few hundred stars. The new 
method of Adams can furnish many 
determinations for each night of ob- 
servation, and, what is of more extra- 
ordinary value, it is applicable to stars 
of extremely great distance, for which 
the method of triangulation utterly 
fails. 

This method of measuring star dis- 
tances by means of the spectroscope is 
based on the fact that the brightness 
of each star decreases as the square 
of its distance increases. A star may 


look bright to us either because of the 
unusually great amount of light it gives 
out or because it is relatively near the 
earth. If all the stars were equally dis- 
tant from the earth, they would exhibit 
their absolute range of brightness, 
which may be quite different from their 
apparent brightness. Doctor Adams 
found that in. stars of types not too 
dissimilar to the sun, certain spectrum 
lines vary in importance with the ab- 
solute brightness. 
Director Abbot, whose paper is in Har- 
per’s Magazine: 

“So close is this relation that, if the 
astronomer knows the absolute brightness 
of a star, he can predict the peculiarities 
of the sensitive spectrum lines; or, what 
is more to the purpose, when he sees the 
peculiarities of the spectrum lines, he can 
tell what the absolute brightness will 
be. If, therefore, we know the apparent 
brightness of the star and the ‘absolute 
brightness’ as determined by the spectro- 
scope, the difference between them stated 
in miles instead of in degrees of bright- 
ness will represent the distance of the star 
from the earth. This correlation Dr. 
Adams expressed by a numerical formula, 
which he tested on all the stars whose dis- 
tances were accurately known by triangu- 
lation, and found it well substantiated. 
Therefore, he is now able to state the 
absolute brightness for every star whose 
observed spectrum contains the sensitive 
lines. .. . Thousands of stars, hopelessly 


In the words’ of’ 


out of reach by triangulation methods, 
will soon have their distances determined 
in this way. 

“But the stars are not the only inhabi- 
tants of the heavens; they are accom- 
panied by great numbers of nebule. Some 
of these are faintly visible to the naked 
eye, but most of them can only be seen 
through the telescope. In form they range 
from shapeless, cloudlike masses: to beau- 
tiful spirals suggestive of the play of 
nicest mechanisms. Some constellations 
of stars, notably the Pleiades, are wrapped 
in a mantle of the formless nebulosity 
thought to be the stuff of which stars are 
made. The seeming star at the base of 
the blade of the sword of Orion is in 
reality a great, angry-looking nebula, and 
not a star at all. 

“The spectroscope gives a partial indi- 
cation of the materials composing form- 
less nebule, and shows that they are 
gaseous. Their spectra consist of a few 
bright lines, some of which apparently 
do not belong to any of the known chem- 
ical elements, tho hydrogen is conspicu- 
ously shown. Among the spiral nebulz, 
on the other hand, the spectroscope re- 
veals many similarities to the solar spec- 
trum.” 


So immense are all these spirals and 
so distant are they from us that in the 
twenty years since they have been ac- 
curately photographed not the slightest 
motion of révolution has been detected 
telescopically. 
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CONAN DOYLE GIVES REASONS FOR HIS BELIEF 


46° N spite of occasional fraud and 
wild imaginings, there remains a 
solid core in this whole spiri- 
tual movement which is infinitely 
nearer to positive proof than any 
other religious development with which 
I am acquainted.” So writes Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle in an article commended 
by Sir Oliver Lodge and published in 
the London Spiritualist weekly, Light. 
Sir Arthur’s leaning toward _—— 
ism, we learn from this article, daies 
back thirty years. He tells us that he 
is one of the oldest members of the 
Psychical Research Society. But we 
do not recall any statement of his 
views so sympathetic with Spiritualist 
doctrines as that contained in the pres- 
ent article. It may be noted that while 
the name Conan Doyle was made -fa- 
mous as that of a novelist, the bearer 
was a physician before he was a novel- 
ist. He was at one time senior physi- 
cian at the Langman Field Hospital in 
South Africa. 

The days are past, Sir Arthur Con- 
an Doyle maintains, when the consid- 
ered opinions of such men as Crookes, 
Wallace, Flammarion, Lodge, Barrett, 
Generals Drayson and Turner, Ser- 
geant Ballantine, W. T. Stead, 
Judge Edmonds, Vice-Admiral Us- 
borne Moore, the late Archdeacon Wil- 
berforce and a cloud of other wit- 
nesses, can be dismissed as negligible. 
The time has come when “further 
proof is superfluous and the weight of 
disproof lies upon those who deny.” 
If, “to take one of a thousand exam- 
ples,” the only evidence for unknown 
intelligent forces lay in the experi- 
ments of Dr. Crawford recorded in 
Light, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle does 
not see how it could be shaken. He 
continues : 


“We should now be at the close of the 
stage of investigation and beginning the 
period of religious construction. 

“For what is this movement? Are we 
to satisfy ourselves by observing phe- 
nomena with no attention to what the 
phenomena mean, as a group of savages 
might stare at a wireless installation with 
no appreciation of the messages coming 
through it, or are we resolutely to set 
ourselves to define these subtle and 
elusive utterances from beyond, and to 
construct from them a religious scheme 
which shall be founded upon human rea- 
son on this side and upon spirit inspira- 


IN SPIRITUALISM 


tion on the other? These phenomena 
have passed through the stage of being a 
parlor game; they are now emerging 
from that of a debatable scientific nov- 
elty; and they are, or should be, taking 
shape as the foundations of a definite 
system of religious thought, in some ways 
confirmatory of ancient systems, in some 
ways entirely new.” 


The spiritistic phenomena, Sir Ar- 
thur proceeds, are confirmatory of the 





HE LOOKS FOR A SPIRITUALIST 
REVIVAL, AFTER THE WAR 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is convinced that in- 
tercommunication between the living and the 
dead has been established. “Men talk of a 
great religious revival after the war,” he says; 
“perhaps it is in this direction that it will be.” 


old doctrines in upholding those moral 
laws which are common to most hu- 
man systems and which are so sanc- 
tioned by reason that where reason is 
developed they need no further sup- 
port. They are confirmatory as to life 
after death. They are confirmatory as 
to the unhappy results of sin, “tho ad- 
verse to the idea that those results are 
permanent.” They are confirmatory as 
to the idea of higher beings whom we 
may call angels. And, finally, they are 
confirmatory as to the existence of a 
“Summer-land” or heaven. When he 


comes to a discussion of the points at 
which the new doctrine corrects or 
supplements the old, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle says: 


“These take the form of more positive 
teaching as to the nature of death and 
of the world beyond. By this teaching 
death makes no abrupt change in the 
process of development, nor does it make 
an impassable chasm between those who 
are on either side of it. No trait of the 
form and no peculiarity of the mind are 
changed by death, but all are continued 
in that spiritual body which is the coun- 
terpart of the earthly one at its best, and 
still contains within it that core of spirit 
which is the very inner essence of the 
man. 

“Nature develops slowly, and not by 
enormous leaps, so that it would seem 
natural that the soul should not suddenly 
become devil. or angel but should continue 
upon its slow growth. Such would ap- 
pear to be a reasonable solution, and such 
is the spiritual teaching from beyond. 
Nor apparently are the spirit’s surround- 
ings, experiences, feelings, and even foi- 
bles very different from those of earth. 
A similar nature in the being would seem 
to imply a similar atmosphere around the 
being to meet the needs of that nature, 
all etherealized to the same degree.” 


It is in the possibility of communica- 
tion between the living and the dead 
that the main feature of this new teach- 
ing lies, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
takes his position with those who be- 
lieve that such communication has been 
established. “Many ways have been 
devised, all imperfect,” he says, “but 
some of them wonderfully and fitfully 
successful. Clairvoyance, clairaudi- 
ence, the direct voice, automatic writ- 
ing, spirit control—these are the vari- 
ous methods, all depending upon that 
inexplicable thing called mediumship, a 
thing so sacred and sometimes so 
abused.” 

There are only two reasonable atti- 
tudes, in Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 
view, that we can take toward Spir- 
itualism. Either we must recognize 
that “in recent years there has come 
to us from divine sources a new revela- 
tion which constitutes by far the great- 
est religious event since the death of 
Christ, a revelation which alters the 
whole aspect of death and the fate of 
man”; or else we must hold that “there 
has been an outbreak of lunacy ex- 
tending over two generations of man- 
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kind and two great continents—a lu- 
nacy which assails men and women who 
are otherwise eminently sane.” Sir Ar- 
thur concludés: 


“Between these two suppositions I can 
see no solid position. Theories of fraud 
or of delusion will not meet the evidence. 
It is absolute lunacy or it is a revolution 
in religious thought, a revolution which 
gives us as ‘by-products an utter fearless- 
ness of death and an immense consolation 
when those who are dear to us pass be- 
hind the veil. 

“There are many ‘superficial inquirers 
to whom the ideas of a divine revelation 
and of such humble phenomena as Roch- 
ester rappings or moving tables seem in- 
compatible. The greatest things have al- 


ways come from the smallest seeds. The 
twitching leg of a frog suggested the 
whole development of electric science, 
and the rattling lid of a kettle was the 
father of steam, as the falling apple is 
said to have suggested the law of gravity. 
It is the simple thing that catches the eye. 
But the wise investigator does not dwell 
too much upon the first suggestions, but 
passes. onward-to.consider what they have 
suggested and whither they have led. 
“There remains the question which 
troubles many earnest souls as to whether 
such communion is right. Personally I 
am not aware of any human power which 
has been given us without our having the 
right under any circumstances to use it. 
On the other hand, I know no human 
power which may not be abused. It is 
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an abuse of such a power as this that it 


“should be used in a spirit of levity or that 


it should be used in a spirit of mere 
curiosity. 

“It is either an absurd farce or the 
most solemn and sacred of functions. But 
when one knows, as I know, of widows 
who are assured that they hear the loved 
voice once again, or of mothers whose 
hands, groping in the darkness, clasp once 
again those of the vanished child, and 
when one considers the loftiness of their 
intercourse and the serenity of spirit 
which succeeds it, I feel sure that a fuller 
knowledge would calm the doubt’ of the 
most scrupulous conscience. Men talk of 
a great religious revival after the war. 
Perhaps .it is in this direction that it will 
be.” 


HOSTILITY TO BIRTH-CONTROL AS AN EXPRESSION 
OF PRIMITIVE SUPERSTITION 


T a time whert Margaret Sanger 

is under arrest for opening 

a “birth-control clinic” in 

Brooklyn, and when Van K. 

Allison is being sent to. pris- 

on in Boston for handing a birth-con- 

trol pamphlet to a detective, there ap- 

pears in The International Journal of 

Ethics (Philadelphia) a scholarly arti- 

cle by Warner Fite, Stuart Professor 

of Ethics in Princeton University, in 

which the present outcry against birth- 

control is characterized as a survival 

of a discarded point of view, standing 

not for a higher morality but for 

“primitive superstition fortified by a 
biological view of life.” 

The argument that leads to this con- 
clusion notes, at the outset, the fact 
that the propaganda against “race-sui- 
cide” is directed chigfly against . the 
married. One hears occasional derog- 
atory references to those who prefer a 
single life—a hint, perhaps, of selfish- 
ness and love of comfort—but few seem 
quite ready to insist that those who are 
positively disinclined to marriage, or 
who are unable to find a congenial part- 
ner, ought nevertheless to marry for 
the sake of the race. And, of course, 
there is no recommendation of ille- 
gitimate children. It seems, moreover, 
that even the married may escape re- 
proach if only they are willing to main- 
tain Platonic relations; indeed, it is not 
impossible that Platonic marriage may 
be exalted and birth-control execrated 
in the same breath. This it is that 
suggests to Professor Fite that birth- 
control may be not unmixed with primi- 
tive superstition. He says: 


“The theory seems to be that Nature, 
or the Almighty, having in mind our 
natural depravity, has, for the purpose of 
preserving the species, made the sex-in- 
stinct especially powerful; and that we, 
on our side, are permitted a degrading 
gratification in return for services ren- 
dered. We may decline to avail ourselves 


of the privilege—perhaps the Almighty 
will think better of us if we do. But to 
accept the pleasure and withhold the pay- 
ment is a piece of sharp practice. In this 
connection I am reminded irresistibly of 
an editor’s foot-note in an old American 
edition of Butler’s ‘Analogy,’ which I here 
reproduce: 

“‘Hume says, “tho man, in truth, is a 
natural agent, having all his acts deter- 
mined by fixed and immutable laws, yet, 
this being concealed from him, he acts 
with the conviction of being a free agent.” 
Which is the same as to say that God 
intended to conceal from men an im- 
portant fact, involving the whole subject 
of right and wrong, but Mr. Hume found 
Him out.’” 


Professor Fite goes on to disclaim 
any disposition to urge that the race 
commit “suicide.” Nor is he disposed 
to regard nature as an enemy. But 
he holds that the ways of nature are 
authoritative for men only so far as 
they commend themselves to man’s in- 
telligence. He continues: 


“From .the biological standpoint, the 
sex-relation is a means for nature’s ends; 
it has no other meaning. But no self- 
conscious human being can regard his 
sexual life as a means: for the ends of 
others. By the very fact of his self-con- 
scivgusness this function, otherwise merely 
physiological, has become deeply personal 
and intimately his own. And therefore, 
while for nature the sex-relation is only 
a means, for those intending to marry it 
is the first and most important part of the 
end. As a personal relation marriage is 
its own justification. And this view of 
the matter, so far from indicating a dis- 
regard for moral considerations, is one 
of the most distinct marks of a higher 
civilization. Precisely as we advance 
towards a more refined humanity do we 
come to feel that in the relation of mar- 
riage no ulterior considerations can take 
precedence of personal choice. Upon 
grounds of expediency we may forbid 
certain unions, but it hardly occurs to us 
to command. We call it prostitution to 
sacrifice the personal choice for pecuniary 





gain; from the personal standpoint, bi- 
ology aside, it seems not less prostitution 
when the end is the propagation of the 
species. Certainly a proposal of marriage 
in these disinterested terms would seem 
horrible and grotesque. And if it be ob- 
jected that the moral sanction applies to 
the personal rather than the sexual rela- 
tion, the reply will be that of this per- 
sonal relation the sex-relation is an in- 
separable part. A man and a woman 
may have a warm affection for one an- 
other where sex plays no part. But this 
means that the intimacy of thought and 
feeling has also certain well-defined lim- 
its. An exclusion of the sex-relation 
from married life tends clearly to per- 
sonal estrangement, if not also to nervous 
disorder. 

“I may carry the point further. Among 
many of the lower animals the operation 
of the sex-instinct appears to be more or 
less seasonal and sporadic, and when the 
bodily need is not actively present, the 
relation appears to be forgotten. The 
operation of the instinct is thus restricted 
to its racial utility. This fact is often 
used as an evidence of the superior nor- 
mality, if not also of the superior chastity, 
of the lower animals, and the relatively 
constant presence of the sex-motive in 
humdn life is treated as a sign of deca- 
dence and corruption. Such an argument 
I take to be merely a naive reflection of 
the biological point of view. If the sexual 
life of the animals is more ‘normal,’ it is 
only because the animals are lacking in 
imagination. On the other hand, this lack 
of imagination reduces the whole of the 
sex-life of animals to the status of a 
merely physical need. From the stand- 
point of a self-conscious agent, it is pre- 
cisely normal that a relation which is per- 
ceived to be desirable should be cultivated 
and extended. And if this results, among 
coarser men, in a sensual and obscene 
imagination, then still I say that even this 
is a more positively spiritual fact than no 
imagination whatever.” 


There is no intention here, Professor 
Fite assures us, to argue for the lux- 
uries of sensualism. What he does 
wish to emphasize is that the sex-de- 
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sire, tho animal in its beginnings and 
sensuous to the end—since human life 
is never disembodied—reveals itself as, 
in the last analysis, “a desire for per- 
sonal intimacy of a unique and precious 
kind,” and that the marriage relation 
has already become, for millions of hu- 
man beings, not only a means to an 
end but an end in itself. He adds: 


“I have dwelt upon this point because 
it seems to me that in any discussion of 
the ethics of birth-control, the rights of 


MORALS OF THE 


“REMARKABLE record” 

and one that all Americans 

ought to know, is the way in 

which the Chicago Congrega- 

tional paper, The Advance, 
refers to a report recently made of moral 
conditions in the camps on the Mexican 
border. It seems that when the militia 
was ordered to the frontier several 
months ago, all forms of evil were 
quickly in attendance. Saloons and 
houses of prostitution saw a rare op- 
portunity to prey on young men who 
were away from home and freed from 
the restraints of ordinary convention. 
To some degree these forms of evil 
have succeeded in their purposes. A 
moving army is, as a rule, a healthy 
army; an army in camp is subject to 
temptation, homesickness and disease. 
Kipling long ago proclaimed his con- 
viction that “sinele men in barracks 
don’t turn into plaster saints.” 

But medical statistics show that, in 
the main, the soldiers on the border 
have met an exceptional situation well. 
In the New York Division, General 
O’Ryan positively forbade all use of 
intoxicating liquor, and himself set the 
example. He also forbade all visits to 
houses of prostitution. The results of 
these prohibitions are thus summarized 


A REASSURING REPORT ON 





the marriage relation as an end in itself 
are bound to hold a central position. And 
if marriage is to be regarded as an end, 
and not merely as a means, it. seems to 
me that the conclusion is obvious: as an 
end important in itself, marriage should 
represent a choice unencumbered, as far 
as possible, by extraneous obligations ; and 
this means that, within the limits of health 
and safety, we are justified in employing 
all the resources of knowledge to render 
marriage fertile or infertile, as those in 
question may see fit. At any rate, a ques- 
tion of this kind is to be settled by those 


OUR SOLDIERS” 





MORALS 4! 


concerned, from the standpoint of mar- 


riage itself. The control of natural proc- 
esses for human rather than for merely 
natural ends is now generally accepted as 
the mark of an enlightened humanity. 
We have left behind us the day when the 
use of anesthetics in childbirth could be 
condemned on the ground that the pains 
were divinely ordained. It seems to me 
that the outcry against birth-control is a 
survival of this discarded point of view; 
and that it stands not for a higher moral- 
ity but only for primitive superstition, for- 
tified by a biological view of life.” 


MILITIA ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 


in an editorial on “Booze and Its By- 
Products” in the Rio Grande Rattler: 


“If it was necessary to justify the is- 
suance of this order, which some may 
have regarded as interfering with their 
personal right to take an eye-opener and 
a night-cap or two, the sick-reports have 
justified it. 

“The Division Commander knew that. 
He issued the order, the military police 
more or less closed up the saloons, and, 
what is more important, the men obeyed 
the order because they were soldiers, and 
the health of the Division is better than 
that of the regular troops who have had 
about six times as much Border experi- 
ence but who are permitted to drink. 

“The same order prohibits the patron- 
izing of houses of prostitution. The men 
of the New York Division do not patron- 
ize prostitutes when they are at home, and 
there is no reason why they should when 
they are in the field as soldiers. But com- 
mercialized women go hand in hand with 
liquor. Therefore, prohibition against 
prostitutes was added to the prohibition 
against booze, and the military police 
drove the prostitutes out of Mission, Mc- 
Allen and Pharr. 

, “The result of this is that we have only 
four cases of venereal disease in, the en- 
tire Division. We brought forty-one 
cases down here among 17,800 men; all 
but two of these have been cured, and 





BEING “SMART” ABOUT 


URING the recent epidemic 

of infantile paralysis in New 

York city a public official said 

that the greatest difficulty he 

found was to get people to 
take the disease as seriously as it de- 
served without getting into a panic 
about it. Religious leaders, observes 
the Presbyterian weekly of Chicago, 
The Continent, can say a similar thing 
about sin. The initial difficulty is to 
get men to take it as seriously as it 
deserves. Once in a while some one 
appears who sees it so seriously that 
he falls into a panic; but that is rare 
enough now to be dismissed from 
thought, in the opinion of The Con- 
tinent, which suggests that panics in 
the past about sin may explain in part, 


by the reactions that have followed, 
the present failure to consider sin seri- 
ously. 

While few may be panic - stricken, 
the temptation to be. “smart” about sin, 
to turn it into a jest, to assume a su- 
perior attitude toward it, The Continent 
continues, is very strong. 


“Sometimes being ‘smart’ may cover up 
a genuine concern of which one is half 
ashamed. Generally it signifies a measure 
of contempt for the purely moral phases 
of life, with its attendant accent on the 
social and physical, the pleasure elements. 
There is a bohemianism of literature 
which cannot abide serious moral chal- 
lenge. At the other extreme there is a 
refinement of thinking which tries to 
keep itself above such considerations. 


Emerson and the school of which he was 





only two new cases have been contracted. 

“In addition to this, the conduct of the 
men has been better because of this or- 
der. Summary court records show that 
three-quarters of the cases brought before 
those courts had their inception in viola- 
tion of the liquor prohibition. 

‘But the best part of it all is that the 
men obeyed the order, not because they 
were threatened with disciplinary action 
if they disobeyed but because they played 
the game like trained soldiers. They 
obeyed because ‘orders is orders.’ There 
have been some offenders, but eighty per 
cent. of them, by official count, were 
rookies who enlisted after April 1, 1916, 
and who did not appreciate what’ was ex- 
pected of soldiers, officers and men who 
belong to the New York Division. 

“This is a real record. It is what the 
General refers to when he says we have 
been making history in greater measure 
than any of us appreciate at this time. 
We have demonstrated that United States 
soldiers can live three months in camp 
without losing more men than they would 
lose in three months of fighting.” 


The Advance rejoices in these re- 
sults. “We believe,” it says, “not only 
that the record is a notable one but 
that it sets a standard for the military 
operations of the future. The men 
who are to win the battles of coming 
days are to be sober and clean.” 


SIN 


the roble leader minimized the thought of 
sin. Sir Oliver Lodge, from a different 
standpoint, urges that modern men have 
no time to think about their sins. Such 
thinkers are not trifling, mistaken tho they 
may be. They turn from thought of sin 
only because they feel the call of what 
seems higher demand. 

“It is not so with the ‘smart’ writer. 
He is frankly bored with the talk of 
sin and salvation. One of these, capable 
of wisdom on any subject, explains why 
Swinburne has not the vogue among 
students to-day that he once had. He 
thinks it comes from the fact that the 
poet deals so constantly with sin, and 
that in monotonous forms. He goes on 
to say: ‘Fewer older readers have kept a 
consciousness of sin. I often do things 
I wish I had not done, just as I leave un- 
done things which I ought to have writ- 
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ten promptly and dropped in the mailbox. 
I am cowardly, procrastinating, evasive, 
slothful, but the nearest I evér come to 
feeling sinful is when I get a letter which 
looks like an assertion that my account is 
overdrawn, and which often turns out to 
be nothing but praise of some new beauty 
in the high-grade security line.’ Of course 
that is only a bit. of smartness. It can 
be duplicated easily. If this man had 
honestly set himself to face moral issues 
without trifling or contempt, he would 
neither have felt nor have written that 
paragraph. To men who are dealing with 
the epidemic of sin at first hand it sounds 
like putting infantile paralysis in the funny 
columns of the paper.” 


Great writing, according to The Con- 
tinent, does not make light of sin. In 
this connection it cites the chapter in 
“Adam Bede” in which Hetty Sorrell 
drags her weary way through beautiful 
country, carrying with her dread and 
shame. George Eliot is reminded of 
times when she had seen beautiful land- 
scapes and then come unexpectedly on 
“an image of a great agony—the agony 


of the cross.” “If there came a trav- 
eler to this world who knew nothing 
of the story of man’s life upon it, this 
image of agony would seem to him 
strangely out of place in the midst of 
this joyous nature.” He would not 
know that there might be a young girl 
hid away among the bushes agonizing 
in shame. “The sound of the gurgling 
brook, if you came close to one spot 
behind a small bush, would be mingled 
for your ear with a despairing human 
sob. No wonder man’s religion has so 
much sorrow in it; no wonder he needs 
a suffering God!” No wonder, indeed, 
The Continent comments, but “if you 
cared to be jaunty enough, you could 
miss the sob, or you could make a 
jest of it.” 

Great living, that tries to carry its 
share of the human load, does not, 
we are told further, take the “smart” 
course with sin. Adele Kamm, the 
Huguenot saint, enjoyed to the full 
from her sick-bed the musical festival 
in Geneva, but found sadness in the 





drunken carousing with which the day 
closed. “When the bells began to ring 
on Sunday morning, filling the air with 
their clear and joyful melody, a melody 
which harmonized so exquisitely with 
the beauty of the summer morning and 
with the ‘finest aspirations of the soul, 
I was almost overwhelmed by the sense 
of the havoc made by sin.” Here, we 
are reminded, is no misanthrope, but a 
radiant soul, full of joy, yet honest 
enough not to trifle with the dark fact 
of human sin. 

Scripture, The Continent concludes, 
swings straight to the point in the mat- 
ter, as usual: 


“Fools make a mock at sin,’ so the old 
version puts it. Only folly can explain 
such a disposition. When a plague is 
sweeping across the country, it may not 
be wise to brood on it, but it is certainly 
not wise to jest about it, nor to scoff 
at it. 

“So long as the cross of Christ stands 
in history, sin can be minimized only by 
belittling the meaning of the cross.” 


MR. CAMPBELL ABANDONS THE NEW THEOLOGY 
FOR SACRAMENTALISM 


N illustration of what The 
Christian Herald calls “er- 
ratic theology” is afforded 
by the career of one of 
the best-known preachers in 

England, the Rev. R. J. Campbell. Ten 
years ago, Mr. Campbell was startling 
his contemporaries by an exposition of 
“New Theology” that bordered on 
Pantheism. He was then a Congre- 
gationalist minister speaking to’ im- 


mense audiences from the pulpit of the | 


City Temple in London. Since then 
he has in turn left the Congregational- 
ist denomination; repudiated the New 
Theology; joined the Church of Eng- 
land; and,.as a priest of St. Philip’s 
Cathedral Church, Birmingham, writ- 
ten a book* in which he tells us of the 
various steps in his “spiritual pilgrim- 
age.” 

He says that it was the love of sac- 
ramentalism that brought him to the 
Anglican Church, and that sacramen- 
talism has been a constant factor in 
his life since childhood. Altho brought 
up in the North of Ireland in strictest 
Protestant surroundings, he loved as a 
boy to retire to wooded solitudes to 
build himself an “altar” and place 
thereon a wooden crucifix carved by 
his own hand. When he went to Ox- 
ford University he fell under the spell 
of the sacramentalism of the Anglo- 
Catholic group who published “Lux 
Mundi” as the manifesto of their faith. 
It is worth noting that the editor of 
these essays, Dr. Gore, was until re- 


* A SprrituaL Pircrimace. By R. J. Camp- 
bell. Appleton’s. 


cently Bishop of the Cathedral in which 
Mr. Campbell now serves. “The twin 
sources of my spiritual life,” he write., 
“are the Ulster Presbyterianism of my 
childhood and the Anglo-Catholicism of 
my Oxford days. To the latter, hu- 





HE IS NOW A PRIEST IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell, once the leading 
Congregationalist preacher of London and a 
propounder of fascinating heresies, has _aston- 
ished his friends by joining the Anglican Church. 


manly speaking, I owe my soul. In 
evangelical phrase I was born again 
with it—and this apart altogether from 
purely theological considerations.” 

In view of this confession, it may be 
asked why he lapsed to Protestantism 
at the end of his university career. His 
reply is that he felt at the time that 
his only alternatives were Dissent or 
Rome: He appears to have been con- 
vinced that if the Anglican Catholic 
theory of the Church were the true 
one he should not feel safe outside the 
Roman communion; and since to sub- 
mit to Rome was “absurd,” the An- 
glican theory could not be true. Hence 
his decision to become a Protestant 
preacher. But as soon as he became 
one he began to feel out of touch with 
his environment. The first thing that 
impressed him was that the “Church” 
disappeared and the Protestant “Gos- 
pel” took its place. The individualistic 
gospel of salvation was repugnant to 
him. English Protestant Dissent, he 
hopes, will forgive him for saying that 
“no one of their number has touched 
me at all from first to last, and I am 
not conscious of owing anything of my 
religious life to Noncomformist life.” 

Mr. Campbell now emphasizes the 
differences of character produced by 
Protestantism and Catholicism, and 
pronounces a verdict all in the latter’s 
favor. “One brings people to their 
feet, the other to their knees. When 
the sacrament of the alttir ¢s held in 
honor you always get a more docile and 
refined type of piety.” The altar, many 
Protestants allege, comes between the 
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HOW BILLY 


soul and God. Personally, Mr. Camp- 
bell has found “the exact contrary.” 

Such are the outstanding points of 
Mr. Campbell’s new confession of faith. 
His book, needless to say, pleases Cath- 
olics and displeases his old friends 
in the Noncomformist churches. “The 
chief value of Mr. Campbell’s religious 
autobiography,” in the view of a writer 
in the Protestant Episcopal weekly of 
Milwaukee, The Living Church, “lies 
in the great and reiterated stress he 
puts upon the Catholic claims of the 
English Church and upon the sacra- 
mental character of her religion as 
rightly understood.” On the other 
hand, The Christian Commonwealth, of 
London, which in past years has been 
Mr. Campbell’s most ardent champion, 
is now compelled to warn its readers 
against him. It says: 


“A considerable part of Mr. Campbell’s 
book is devoted to emphasizing his re- 
pudiation of that ‘new theology’ which ten 
years ago he preached with such pride 
and vigor. The reason for this repudia- 
tion we have tried to gather from a care- 
ful study of ‘A Spiritual Pilgrimage’; but 
we have sought in vain for any convincing 
explanation of the throwing over of a 
message which avowedly brought spiritual 
hope and mental illumination to thousands 
for whom faith had become well-nigh im- 
possible. That there should be a read- 
justment of emphasis, modification of ex- 
pression, and, in particular, the deletion 
of certain rather wanton crudities—this 
we could understand and welcome. But 
why withdrawal and repudiation? And, 
if these must be, why no helpful word 
of reassurance and guidance to the great 
constituency whom Mr. Campbell led with 
such passionate eagerness into strange and 
promising paths, only to. abandon them 
with a sudden incontinence ill befitting a 
responsible teacher? That he should have 
done this is final evidence that, with all 
his gifts as preacher and inspirer, he has 
not, alas! the steadiness and reliability 
essential to the leadership of an organized 
movement. 

“Meanwhile it is of first importance to 
remember that all that is essential in the 


THE 


F we want to understand the secret 

of Billy Sunday’s power, says Jo- 

seph Edgar Chamberlin in the 

Boston Transcript, apropos of the 

great revival that the evangelist 
has been carrying forward in Boston, 
we must look outside of the man. 
“The key to Billy Sunday,” Mr. Cham- 
berlin tells us, “is to be found in his 
audience.” We may study the man 
himself in his movements. We may 
get thus a very clear impression of a 
very unusual personality. But “all 
that we see on the platform, in the 
man who flies like a sprite from end 
to end of it, and pounds the desk or 
pulpit, or mounts by the aid of a chair 
to the top of the pulpit to shout out 
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“BILLY” AND “MA” SUNDAY AT BREAKFAST 
A characteristic picture of the evangelist and his wife. Mr. Sunday's latest campaign in Boston 
has attracted between 20,000 and 30,000 people a day. 


‘new theology’ is as valid to-day as it 
was ten years ago; and, indeed, recent 
events have served to make that validity 
more rather than less manifest. Even as 
Mr. Campbell’s sponsorship—valuable tho 
it was—did not create the ‘new theology,’ 
so his repudiation leaves it undestroyed. 
With him goes an attractive and helpful 
mouthpiece, but the voice remains res- 
onant and convincing as ever. Call it 
modernist, progressive, ‘new’—what you 
will—in all the Churches and beyond 
them all, the leaven works and the light 
spreads; and the adherence or withdrawal 
of individuals, however gifted, can but 
hasten or retard a movement that is in- 
evitable.” 


Dr. William Barry, writing in the 
leading organ of English Roman Ca- 
tholicism, The Tablet, criticizes Mr. 
Campbell for quite other reasons and 
because he has stopped in the half-way 
house of Anglicanism, instead of go- 
ing on to Rome. He says, in part: 





“*A Spiritual Pilgrimage’ marks the 
double stage where Nonconformity draws 
up face to face with Anglicanism, and the 
Modernist would fain be a Catholic. Its 
conclusion is like that of ‘Rasselas’ — no 
conclusion at all. But a volume abound- 
ing in such problems, tho lightly touched, 
in reminiscences of well-known religious 
leaders, and in the quality of attraction by 
which this delicate, shy, persuasive speak- 
er has captivated audiences, and for one 
memorable hour made even theology a 
topic in Fleet Street, deserves recognition. 
It will have its hour, too. Some of its 
readers will hasten on where its author 
stays, and will enter into the City of 
Peace. Others will infer that a ‘compre- 
hension’ of all dogmas is much the same 
as a rejection of all; and that scepticism 
remains the last word. One thing, per- 
haps, Mr. Campbell proves, and many 
voices are heard in confirmation —the 
Protestantism of the Reformers is yield- 
ing on the left hand to an all-devouring 
unbelief, on the right to the Catholic in- 
terpretation of the Gospel.” 


KEY TO BILLY SUNDAY 


some high utterance, will not explain 
his influence or the spell which he puts 
on many people.” Mr. Chamberlin con- 
tinues : 


“To know this audience which hangs 
upon Sunday’s words, you must -face it, 
and as nearly as possible focus its eyes 
upon yours. After you have done that 
for half an hour, and the action of the 
preacher and his torrent of studied words 
has worked the composite twenty - thou- 
sand - times - multiplied face up into its 
tensest expression, the thing begins to 
become clear. 

“This great audience gazes, listens, 
laughs, applauds, as one person. . First it 
is amused. Then it is deeply astonished. 
Then it becomes spell-bound. Watching 
that audience’s composite open mouth, its 


wondering simple eyes, one says with 
Lear, ‘We are sophisticated; this is the 
thing itself.’ We are told that philosophy 
and religion begin and end with wonder; 
this multiple apparition before us supplies 
us not only with the beginning and the 
end, but the middle—which is wonder too. 
The first wonder of the student of the 
matter is not at Sunday (who at that 
stage seems to be acting and nothing else) 
but is this: ‘Where did all these people 
come from?’ One seems never to have 
seen them before. But there they are, in 
solid ranks, in their thousands, all gazing, 
all rapt. /No doubt whatever of their in-) 
terest and their concentration. The thing 


suggests — mind, I do not say that it_/ 


proves — hypnosis. | The hypnotist gen- 
erally chooses his subjects. Mr. Sunday, 
at least in his initial audiences, has chosen 
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his. So far the motion is sustained. But 
itis not hypnotism. It is the plain influ- 
ence of a tremendous astonishment, fol- 
lowed by the clever, the impassioned 
appeal to the master emotions of love, 
parenthood, filial ‘affection, traditional re- 
ligion.” 


Of course it takes the right kind of 
audience to respond with the right kind 
of astonishment to the appeal that Sun- 
day makes. Any ordinary, accidental 
audience would not do it.. Sunday, Mr. 
Chamberlin remarks, has become ex- 
pert in getting the right kind of audi- 
ence. His agents, for weeks before his 
arrival, have been collecting the right 
kind of audience. 


“These are no doubt the ‘average people’ 
whom he seeks. They do not convince 
us that (as a certain genial humorist 
maintains) this well-known ‘average man’ 
is above the average. There are very 
strange faces in these rows—whole rows 
of strange faces. Here is a middle-aged 
woman who has never closed her mouth 
since Sunday began to speak. Now it is 
opened round, now with a slant to the 
right, now to the left. Her lips move 
constantly—she is saying Sunday’s words 
ove~ after him as long as she can keep 
up with him; often he talks so fast that 
she cannot do that; then her chin drops 
and keeps still for a little while, only to 
resume the movement presently. 

“Near her an old man is perched, on a 
cushion that he has brought, up above the 
rest. His face is like one who is looking 
at a vision. His features work as you 
have seen the faces of unconscious, un- 


WHAT JANE ADDAMS LEARNED 


OT so long ago Jane Addams, 
out of the fulness of her 
twenty years’ experience as 
the head of Hull House, Chi- 
cago, was extolling the spirit 

of youth and propounding plans for 
converting the city streets into some- 
thing that should set higher standards 
before the eyes of our young men and 
women. In her latest book,* she 
writes of old age and of the power 
that woman’s memory has to transform 
the past and to enrich the present. 
Curiously enough, the point of de- 
parture for her reflections on “the long 
road of woman’s memory” is a myth 
that grew up in the neighborhood of 
Hull House a few months ago to the 
effect that the settlement harbored a 
“Devil Baby.” The child, which was 
supposed to display all the traditional 
marks of the evil spirit, was, according 
to one version of the tale, a punish- 
ment inflicted on an atheist who in a 
fit of rage had torn a holy picture 
from the wall of his wife’s bed-room, 
saying that he would quite as soon 


* THe Lonc Roap oF Woman’s Memory. By 
Jane Addams. The Macmillan Company. 


seeing blind people work when they are 
listening to music. A woman close by 
seems to be on the verge of. hysteria, tho 
there is nothing in the preacher’s language 
to induce a high degree of emotion. 

“All laugh immoderately at the speak- 
er’s frequent jokes, at his startling slang; 
most of the audience laugh at even the 
little tricks of his oratory, as when he 
ducks his head and body in repeating 
many adjectives—‘lantern-jawed, slab-sid- 
ed, blaspheming, whiskey-soaked politi- 
cians’—a deep duck downward with every 
word—and such of the audience as are 
not themselves ducking with the orator 
are laughing consumedly. Nine out of ten 
have the air of never having heard any- 
thing so good before in their lives.” 


Sincerity is an important part of the 
power of Billy Sunday. His joy in his 
own effects is great and certainly genu- 
ine. Now and then he resorts to pathos 
as when he tells the story of the lit- 
tle boy who was dying and did not 
want to be buried way over in the lone- 
some cemetery, where his father sel- 
dom came, but, under the elm-tree in 
the pasture, where the father went for 
the cows every night. The audience 
weeps, but Sunday never permits the 
impression of pathos to last long; he is 
back at broad farce in a moment, and 
the audience is laughing again. Mani- 
festly, ridicule and scorn rather than 
pathos are his weapons, “His making 
the audience laugh,” Mr. Chamberlin 
tells us, “is a part of his assertion of 
power. Whatever the audience does, it 
must do at his bidding; it must be al- 





“DEVIL BABY” 


have a devil in the house as such a 
thing; and, according to another ver- 
sion, was a retribution meted ovt to a 
father of six daughters who had said 
before the birth of a seventh child that 
he would rather have a devil in the 
family than another girl. However it 
originated, the story, once spread 
abroad, could not be killed. One day 
three Italian women burst upon the 
residents of Hull House with an ex- 
cited rush through the door, demand- 
ing that the baby be shown to them. 
No amount of denial convinced them 
that he was not there, for they knew 
exactly what he was like, with his 
cloven hoofs, his pointed ears and 
diminutive tail. The three women 
were but the forerunners of a veritable 
multitude; for six weeks, from every 
part of the city and suburbs, the 
streams of visitors to this mythical baby 
poured in all day long and so far into 
the night that the regular activities of 
the settlement were almost swamped. 
Miss Addams and her associates 
realized that they had struck a case 
of what psychologists call the “con- 
tagion of emotion” added to that 


ways under his control.” The analysis 
proceeds: 


“By and by, when the trail-hittirlg has 
begun, he will have his way with these 
crowds to the uttermost. It does not 
matter what criticisms of him are uttered. 
It does not matter how often he is con- 
victed of rank vulgarity, of coarseness or 
even blasphemy. The thing is to keep his 
power over these people and make them 
do just what he wants them to do. We 
shall see them do it. 

“Billy Sunday is absolutely nothing if 
not a surprising person. It seems aston- 
ishing that any man could go from city to 
city with such a sickening array of verbal 
atrocities as he deals in, and yet command 
the support of clergymen of almost all de- 
nominations, of bishops, college presidents, 
and so forth. It is an astonishing fact 
that scores of newspaper reporters, who 
are habitually contemptuous: of ‘guff,’ 
should fall easy marks to his evangelism, 
and should hit the trail with the rest. It 
is an astonishing thing that a man who 
really has no power of oratory and pre- 
tends to none, who does not speak by in- 
spiration, but carefully prepares every- 
thing, delivering set speeches from notes 
and acting out the same situation each 
time with the same pantomime, should 
achieve so great a power over an audi- 
ence. Such a man must rely deliberately 
on shocking, on dazing his hearers, and, 
when he has put them into this condition, 
upon making use of their amazement to 
work-in the moral which he undertakes 
to teach. But as we have seen, it seems 
to be necessary for him to prepare in ad- 
vance a sort of audience that is suscepti- 
ble of this treatment.” 


FROM THE 


“esthetic sociability” which impels all 
of us to call the attention of others to 
something notable or fascinating. As 
time went on, they grew very tired 
of answering telephone calls and of 
assuring the visitors that the Devil 
Baby had only an imaginary existence. 
There was always one exception, how- 
ever, so far as Miss Addams was con- 
cerned. ‘Whenever I heard the high 
eager voices of old women,” she says, 
“I was irresistibly interested and left 
anything I might be doing to listen to 
them.” It was a very serious and 
genuine matter with the old women, 
this story so ancient and yet so con- 
temporaneous. Something in the story 
or in its mysterious sequence seemed to 
awaken all the active forces in them. 
Miss Addams tells us: 


“During the weeks of excitement it was 
the old women who really seemed to have 
come into their own, and perhaps the 
most significant result of the incident was 
the reaction of the story upon them. It 
stirred their minds and memories as with 
a magic touch, it loosened their tongues 
and revealed the inner life and thoughts 
of those who are so often inarticulate. 














They are accustomed to sit at home and 
to hear the younger members of the 
family speak of‘affairs quite outside their 
own experiences, sometimes in a language 
they do not understand, and at best in 
quick glancing phrases which they cannot 
fdllow; ‘More than half the time, I can’t 
tell what they are talking about,’ is an 
oft-repeated complaint.. The story of the 
Devil Baby evidently put into their hands 
the sort of material with which they were 
accustomed to deal. They had long used 
such tales in their unremitting efforts 
at family discipline, ever since they had 
frightened their first children into awed 
silence by tales of bugaboo men who 
prowled in the darkness. 

“These old women enjoyed a moment 
of triumph—as if they hai made good at 
last and had come into a region of sanc- 
tions and punishments which they under- 
stood. 

“As the old women talked with the new 
volubility which the story of the Devil 
Baby had released in them, going. back 
int6 their long memories and urging its 
credibility upon me, the story seemed to 
condense that mystical wisdom which be- 
comes deposited in the heart of man by 
unnoticed innumerable: experiences.” 


One old woman told of the “queer 
twist” she had carried in her face for 
nearly sixty years; it came the night 
after she saw her father do her mother 
to death with a knife. Another said 
she had had fourteen children; “only 
two grew to be men and both of them 
were killed in the same explosion.” 
Many had tales to tell of undutiful 
children and heedless grandchildren. 
Some had crushing tragedies to relate 
of the ravages of liquor and of dis- 
ease. But even the most hideous sor- 
rows had been softened by time, had 
been transfigured by the magic power 
of memory. Miss Addams writes: 


“Often, in the midst of a conversation, 
one of these touching old women would 
quietly express a longing for death, as if 
it were a natural fulfilment of an inmost 
desire, with a sincerity and anticipation 
so genuine that I would feel abashed in 
her presence, ashamed to ‘cling to this 
strange thing that shines. in the sunlight 
and to be sick with love for it.’ Such 
impressions were, in their essence, transi- 
tory, but one result from the hypothetical 
visit of the Devil Baby to Hull House 
will, I think, remain: a realization of the 
sifting and reconciling power inherent in 
memory itself. The old women, with 
much to aggravate and little to soften the 
habitual bodily discomforts of old age, 
exhibited an emotional serenity so vast 
and so reassuring that I found myself 
perpetually speculating upon how soon 
the fleeting and petty emotions which 
now seem unduly important to us might 
be thus transmuted.” 


During the weeks when the Devil 
Baby seemed to occupy every room in 
Hull House, Miss Addams became con- 
scious that all human vicissitudes are, 
in the end, melted down into remi- 
niscence, and that a metaphorical state- 
ment of the basic experiences which 
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are implicit in human nature itself, 
however crude in form the story may 
be, has a singular power of influencing 
daily living. “At moments,” she says, 
“we also seemed to glimpse the process 
through which such tales had been 
evolved. As our visitors to the Devil 
Baby came day by day, it gradually 
became evident that the simpler women 
were moved not wholly by curiosity, 
but that many of them prized the story 
as a valuable instrument in the business 
of living.” 


“From them and from the surprizing 
number of others who had been sent by 
the aged and the bed-ridden to secure an 
exact history and description of the child, 
the suggesticn finally became quice irre- 
sistible that such a story, outlining a great 
abstraction, may once Have performed the 
high service of tradition and discipline in 
the beginnings of a civilized family life. 

“The legend exhibited all the persis- 
tence of one of those tales which has 
doubtless been preserved through the 
centuries because of its taming effects 
upon recalcitrant husbands and fathers. 
Shamefaced men: brought to Hull House 
by their women folk to see the baby, but 
ill concealed their triumph when there 
proved to be no such visible sign of retri- 
bution for domestic derelictions. On the 
other hand, numbers of men came by 
themselves, one group from a neighbor- 
ing factory on their ‘own time’ offered 
to pay twenty-five cents, a half dollar, two 
dollars apiece to see the child, insisting 
that it must be at Hull House because 
‘the women had seen it.” To my query 
as to whether they supposed we would, 
for money, exhibit a poor little deformed 
baby, if one had been born in the neigh- 
borhood, they replied: ‘Sure, why not?’ 
and ‘it teaches a good lesson, too,’ they 
added as an afterthought, or perhaps as 
a concession to the strange moral stand- 
ards of a place like Hull House.” 


The story of the Devil Baby, evolved 
in response to the imperative needs of 
anxious wives and mothers, recalls to 
Jane Addams the theory that woman 
first fashioned the fairy story, that 
combination of wisdom and romance, 
in an effort to tame her mate and to 
make him a better father to her chil- 
dren, until such stories finally became 
a crude creed for domestic conduct, 
softening the treatment men accorded 
to women. Because such stories, ex- 
pressing the very essence of human 
emotion, did not pretend to imitate the 
outside of life, they were careless of 
verisimilitude and absolutely indifferent 
to the real world. They did, however, 
meet an essential requirement of the 
good story, in that they dealt with 
fundamental experiences. 

“These first pitiful efforts of women 
were so widespread and powerful that 
we have not yet escaped their influence. 
As subconscious memories, they still cast 
vague shadows upon the vast spaces of 
life, shadows that are dim and distorted 
because of their distant origin. They re- 
mind us that for thousands of years 
women had nothing to oppose against 
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unthinkable brutality save ‘the charm of 
words,’ no other implement with which 
to subdue the fierceness of the world 
about them. Only through words could 
they hope to arouse the generosity of 
strength, to secure a measure of pity for 
themselves and their children, to so pro- 
tect the life they had produced that ‘the 
precious vintage stored from their own 
agony’ might not wantonly be spilled 
upon the ground. -Possibly the multitude 
of life’s failures, the obscure victims of 
unspeakable wrong and brutality, have 
embodied their memories in a literature 
of their own, of which the story of the 
Devil Baby is a specimen, crude and ugly 
in form, as would be inevitable, but still 
bringing relief to the surcharged heart.” 


If the first function of memory is to 
appease and to reconcile, its second, 
Miss Addams holds, is to evolve latent 
idealism and to stimulate social prog- 
ress. When the “appeasing power” 
proves inadequate and woman chal- 
lenges its sanctions, then memory en- 
ters upon this latter stage by furnish- 
ing a basis for a defiance of prevailing 
conditions and beliefs. _ It is this. sec- 
ond function of memory that Miss Ad- 
dams now sees operating in the bel- 
ligerent countries to shape woman’s at- 
titude toward war. Speaking of her 
European peace crusade and of her 
conversations with women on both 
sides of the conflict, she says: 


“As I met those women who were 
bearing their hardships and sorrows so 
courageously, I often caught a glimpse 
of an inner struggle, as if two of the 
most fundamental instincts, the two re- 
sponsible for our very development as 
human beings, were at strife with each 
other. The first is tribal loyalty, such 
unquestionable acceptance of the tribe’s 
morals and standards that the individual 
automatically fights when the word comes; 
the second is woman’s deepest instinct, 
that the child of her body must be made 
to live. ... 

“In its various manifestations the strug- 
gle in women’s souls suggests one of 
those movements through which, at long 
historic intervals, the human spirit has 
apparently led a revolt against itself, as 
it were, exhibiting a moral abhorrence for 
certain cherished customs which, up to 
that time, had been its finest expression. 
... In this moment of almost universal 
warfare there is evidenced a widespread 
moral abhorrence against war, as if its 
very existence were more than human 
nature could endure. Citizens of every 
nation are expressing this moral com- 
punction, which they find in sharp con- 
flict with current conceptions of patriotic 
duty. It is perhaps inevitable that women 
should be challenged in regard to it, 
should be called upon to give it expres- 
sion in such stirring words as those 
addressed to them by Romain Rolland, 
‘Cease to be the shadow of man and of 
his passion of pride and destruction. 
Have a clear vision of the duty of pity! 
Be a living peace in the midst of war 
—the eternal Antigone refusing to give 
herself up to hatred and knowing no dis- 
tinction between her suffering brothers 
who make war on each other.’” 
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JACK LONDON’S ONE GREAT CONTRIBUTION TO 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


NE book among the many writ- 
ten by Jack London in his 
literary career, now closed, 
of less than twenty years 
strikes the majority of Amer- 

ican newspapers as his chief claim to 
immortality. That book is “The Call 
of the Wild,” published near the outset 
of his career. With this story of an 
animal spirit, “pathetically high, pathet- 
ically brave and pathetical dumb,” to 
quote the N. Y. World, Jack London 
took his place among the greatest Amer- 
ican story-tellers of his time. Along 
with his earlier short stories, it formed 
the basis of his European reputation. 
It made him, in a sense, a world-figure, 
and, in the opinion of most of the edi- 
tors who venture to estimate his place 
in our literature, it is the one work of 
the Californian which will live. 

Popular opinion, the N. Y. Evening 
Post asserts, is justified in regarding 
this book, published thirteen years ago 
quite early in his literary career, as 
the best .of-his tales. “While the 
zest of life, the love of adventure in 
the open, remained with him to the 
end, the original impulse became in 
later years too much overlaid with gen- 
eralization and formula drawn out of 
books. His brief and sporadic studies 
at college and his reading in economics 
and popular sociology tended towards 
a self-conscious primitiveness.” With 
this book, declares the N. Y. Globe, 
Jack London founded a school. After 
his “Call of the Wild,” dozens of writ- 
ers began to hear the same call. The 
Rocky Mountain News of Denver dis- 
cerns merit of scarcely lower rank in 
his earlier short stories, “The God of 
His Fathers,” and “A Daughter of the 
Snows.” With all these stories the 
“red-blooded” note, says the Chicago 
Herald, entered American fiction and 
gave a new orientation to the American 
novel: 


“In sincerity and courage no less than 
power lay the secret of this writer’s appeal 
to humanity. With the era of flub-dub fic- 
tion at climax, London dared to write of 
life in the raw, life as he had seen and 
lived it. His success was brilliant, instan- 
taneous and productive of a new and still 
flourishing school. 

“Before Beach, Bindloss, Curwood et al. 
began publishing ‘red - blooded’ stories, 
London produced pictures of man’s strug- 
gle with primitive conditions and the ele- 
ments that thrilled and stirred like a 


trumpet blast through a languid ballroom. 
Who can forget his early narratives of 
the Pacific coast, before-the-mast sailing 
or Alaska? No Seton or Roberts animal 
study yet has superseded London’s ‘Call 
of the Wild’ in effect or popular favor. 
Superlatively terse, virile in the extreme, 
strong almost to brutality, the London 
stories, whether dealing with love or 
lust, prize fights or the gold fever, prison 
abuses or ranch life in California, had the 
gripping quality, born of first-hand ex- 
pertence honestly, sympathetically report- 
ed, that invariably sets the world talking, 











A LITERARY LABORER 


Jack London, some of whose tales may be- 
come permanent contributions to American lit- 
erature, told Emanucl Julius that he would 
rather dig ditches than write stories, if ditch- 
digging would only pay him as well as New 
York publishers did. 


that invariably brings followers and imi- 
tators in its wake.” 


A more critical note is voiced in the 
conservative and authoritative New 
York Nation. Jack London, it thinks, 
was interested in action rather than in 
character, and, despite his untrammeled 
freshness, the direct appeal.of his story- 
telling art, he was not a creative artist. 
“In the long list of his books he has 
not added a living character to our 
literature.” A writer of the N. Y. 
Times declares that London is entitled 
to be called a “creator” 


“He photographed, but he also created, 


and he somehow managed to do the two 
things at the same time. There are pas- 
sages in not a few of his books that reveal 
truly amazing powers of observation and 
interpretation, and tho he often dealt with 
the impossible, he rarely, if ever, missed 
what in art is far more important than 
possibility—plausibility. His reader could 
believe, and did, in all the adventures and 
adventurers he described. 

“Strength was the obvious quality of his 
writing, but it was far from the only or 
chief one, and those who call him ‘rough’ 
are strangely mistaken. He had convic- 
tions and he had knowledge. That is, he 
wrote what he knew.” 


If Jack London wrote far more than 
is good for his future reputation, if he 
failed to make the best of his reputation 
and the opportunities, says the N. Y. 
Tribune, we must at least credit him 
with extending the geographical fron- 
tiers of American literature. “He was 
the first to turn the Klondyke into 
literary material. ... Wherever men 
stripped themselves of all the trap- 
pings, all the ‘conventions and safe- 
guards of civilization he was in his 
element.” 

Jack London, as several writers note, 
was swept to literary success on the 
crest of the Kipling wave. Thus the 
Rocky Mountain News says: 


“As Kipling sat at the feet of Bret 
Harte in his ’prentice years, so did Lon- 
don fall under the Anglo-Indian’s spell. 
But in each case the apprenticeship, while 
most useful, was brief. Kipling found 
himself and forgot the mannerisms of the 
author of ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp.’ 
London, the young, untutored genius, was 
not long in breaking new trails and dis- 
covering his metier. ‘The Call of the 
Wild’ is doubtless the most artistic of 
London’s writings; but all of the work of 
that day, ‘The God of His Fathers’ and 
‘A Daughter of the Snows’ are of lasting 
worth.” 


The same paper adds that “all that 
he has written since those impression- 
istic days could be lost and still Lon- 
don’s name would live in American 
literature. There was no padding in 
his writing of that period and his in- 
experiences in the art gave them added 
zest.” 

According to an interesting inter- 
view published several years ago in the 
Western Comrade by Emanuel Julius, 
Jack London never strove for literary 
immortality. He objected to being 


































called an artist. “I am nothing more 
than a fairly good artisan,” said Lon- 
don. “You may think that I am not 
telling the truth, but I hate my profes- 
sion. I detest the profession I have 
chosen. I hate it, I tell you, I hate it!” 
He continued in the same strain: 


“I assure you that I do not write be- 
cause I love the game. I loathe it. I 
cannot find words to express my disgust. 
The only reason I write is because I am 
well paid for my labor—that’s what I call 
it—labor. I get lots of money for my 
books and stories. I tell you I would be 
glad to dig ditches for twice as many 
hours as I devote to writing if only I 
could get as much money. To me, writing 
is an easy way to make a fine living. Un- 
less I meant it, I wouldn’t think of saying 
a thing like this, for I am speaking for 
publication. I am sincere when I say that 
my profession sickens me. Every story 
that I write is for the money that will 
come to me. I always write what the 
editors want, not what I’d like to write. 
I grind out what the capitalist editors 
want, and the editors buy only what the 
business and editorial departments per- 
ae 

“The editors are not interested in the 
truth; they don’t want writers to tell the 
truth. A writer can’t sell a story when 


it tells the truth, so why should he batter 
his head against a stone wall? He gives 
the editors what they want, for he knows 
that the stuff he believes in and loves to 
write will never be purchased.” 


This grim pessimism of Jack Lon- 
don’s toward the latter part of his life 
concerned not only his writing but his 
spiritual outlook as well. He was, says 
Mr. Julius, a confessed pessimist. He 
admitted it in this fashion: 


“IT am weary of everything. I no longer 
think of the world or the movement (the 
social revolution) or of writing as an art. 
I am a great dreamer, but I dream of my 
ranch, of my wife. I dream of beautiful 
horses and fine soil. I dream of the beau- 
tiful things I own up in Sonoma County. 
And I write for no other purpose than to 
add to the beauty that now belongs to me. 
I write a book for no other reason than 
to add three or four hundred acres to my 
magnificent estate. I write a story with 
no other purpose than to buy a stallion. 
To me, my cattle are more interesting than 
my profession. My friends don’t believe 
me when I say this, but I am absolutely 
sincere.” 


How the hungry lad who had earned 
his own living since the age of nine, 
whose schooling was of the shortest 
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and most intermittent type, acquired the 
ambition to become a great writer was 
once recounted by London himself. At 
the time of his death, November 22, 
the N. Y. Times reprinted this memoir: 


“In my fitful school days I had written 
the usual compositions, which had been 
praised in the usual way, and while work- 
ing in the jute mills I still made an occa- 
sional try. The factory occupied thirteen 
hours of my day, and being young and 
husky, I wanted a little for myself, so 
there was not much left for composition 
The San Francisco Call offered a prize 
for a descriptive article. My mother 
urged me to try for it, and I did, taking 
for my subject, ‘Typhoon Off the Coast 
of China.’ . 

“Very tired and sleepy and knowing | 
had to be up at 5.30, | began the article 
at midnight and worked straight on until 
I had written 2,000 words, the limit of 
the article, but with my idea only half 
worked out. I continued adding another 
2,000 words before I had finished, and 
the third night I spent in cutting out the 
excess, so as to bring the article within 
the conditions of the contest. The first 
prize came to me, and my success seriously 
turned my thoughts to writthg, but my 
blood was still too hot for a settled rou- 
tine.” 


DON MARQUIS’S BRILLIANT SATIRE ON INTELLECTUAL 
FADS AND FREAKS OF TO-DAY 


EAD day by day as they 

appeared in the ephemeral 

“colyum” of the N. Y. Even- 

ing Sun, the monologs of 

“Hermione” did not suggest 
anything formidable in a literary way. 
Collected into a volume by their cre- 
ator, Don Marquis, under the title of 
“Hermione and Her Little Group of 
Serious Thinkers” (Appletons), they 
reveal themselves asa sort of satirical 
encyclopedia of the literary, artistic and 
philosophical fads that infect Amer- 
ica at the present day. In Hermione, 
Don Marquis punctures the pretensions 
of the modern American précieuses, as 
Moliére punctured those of the young 
ladies of the salons of his day. Her- 
mione, so a critic of the N. Y. Evening 
Sun claims, is nothing less than a uni- 
versal character, for “wherever young 
ladies are growing up to the stage of 
mortar-boards and débutante frocks 
there are Hermiones, and Hermiones’ 
mamas and papas.” In the opinion of 
another critic, Hermione is as vital as 
“Mr. Dooley.” She out-moderns all 
the moderns. She is beyond the future 
of the Futurists. While she wears 
the most fashionable frocks, her little 
“group of serious thinkers” includes 
the representatives of all the intellectual 
and ethical fads of our time. Their 
language ‘#ives us the jargon of all 
cults. Behind the laughing philosophy 
which exposes these shams there is dis- 
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cerning, sharp-pointed satire. Here is 
the manner in which Mr. Marquis, in 
his proem, introduces Hermione and 
her little group of advanced thinkers: 


I visited one night, of late, 

Thought’s Underworld, the Brainstorm Slum, 
The land of Futile Piffledom ; 

A salon weird where congregate 

Freak, Nut and Bug and Psychic Bum. 


There, there they sit and cerebrate: 
The fervid Pote who never potes, 
Great Artists, Male or She, that Talk 
But scorn the Pigment and the Chalk, 
And Cubist sculptors wild as Goats. 
Theosophists and Swamis, too, 
Musicians mad as Hatters be— 

(E’en puzzled Hatters, two or three!) 
Tame Anarchists, a dreary crew, 
Squib Socialists too damp to sosh, 
Fake Hobohemians steeped in suds, 
Glib Females in Artistic Duds 

With Captive Husbands cowed and gauche. 


I saw some Soul-Mates side by side 

Who said their cute young Souls were pink ; 
I saw a Genius on the Brink 

(Or so he said) of suicide. 

I saw a Playwright who had tried 

But couldn’t make the Public think; 

I saw a Novelist who cried, 

Reading his own Stuff, in his drink; 

I met a vapid egg-eyed Gink 

Who said eight times: “Art is my Bride!” 


A Queen in sandals slammed the Pans 
And screamed a Chinese chant at us, 
The while a Hippopotamus 


-Shook tables, book-shelves and divans 


With vast Terpsichorean fuss . 
Some Oriental kind of muss. .. . 


A rat-faced Idiot Boy who slimes 
White paper o’er with metric crimes— 
He is a kind of Burbling Blear 

Who warbles Sex Slush sad to hear 
And mocks God in his stolen rhymes 
And wears a ruby in one ear— 
Murmured to me: “My Golden Soul 


Drinks Song from out a Crystal Bowl... . 

Drinks Love and Song...my Golden 
Soul !” 

I let him live. There were no bricks, 

Or even now that Golden Soul 

Were treading water in the Styx. 


A Pallid Skirt—anemic Wisp, 

As bloodless as a stick of chalk— 
Got busy with this line of talk: 
“The Sinner is Misunderstood! 
How can the Spirit enter in, 

Be blended with, the Truly Good 
Unless through Sympathy with Sin?” 


“Phryne,” I murmured, sad and low, 
“I pass the Buck—I do not know!” 


Upon a mantel sat a Bust... 

Some Hindu god, pug-faced and squat ; 
A visage to inspire disgust. ... 

Lord Bilk, the Deity of Rot. . 

Nay, surely, ’twas the great god Bunk, 
For when I wunk at it, it wunk! 


I heard ... I heard it proved that night 
That Fire is Cold, and Black is White, 
That Junk is Art, and Art is Junk, 

That Virtue’s wrong, and Vice is right, 
That Death is Life, and Life is Death, 
That Breath is Rocks, and Rocks are Breath :— 
The Cheap and easy paradox 

The Fool springs, hoping that it shocks. 


Brain-sick, I stumbled to the street 
And drooled unto a kindly Cop: 

“Since moons have feathers on their feet, 
Why is your headgear perched on top? 
And if you scorn the Commonplace, 

Why wear a Nose upon your Face? 

And since Pythagoras is mute 

On Sex Hygiene and Cosmic Law, 

Is your Blonde Beast as Bland a Brute, 

As Blind a Brute, as Bernard Shaw? 

No doubt, when drilling through the parks, 
With Ibsen’s Ghost and Old Doc Marx, 
You’ve often seen two Golden Souls 

Drink Suds and Sobs from Crystal Bewls?” 


“T ain’t,” he says, “I ain’t, Old Kid, 
And I would pinch ‘em if I did!” 
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“Thank God,” I said, “for this, at least : 
The world, in spots, is well policed!” 


That is Don Marquis’s impression of 
Hermione’s salon. But if this very 
modern young woman becomes famous 
as an easily recognizable type, it is be- 
cause of her own explanations in her 
own language. With equal facility and 
superficial glibness she discusses vibra- 
tions, heredity, the Russians, Swamis 
and all esoteric religions, vers libre, 
fashions, the war, soul-mates, literature, 
perfume concerts, unemployment, prison 
reform, twilight sleep, and psychical 
research. Hermione is strongly op- 
posed, however, to superficiality. She 
admits it in one of her monologs: 


Aren’t you just crazy about the Moral 
Uplift? 

It’s coming into every department of 
life now and one just simply has to keep 
up with it in order to talk intelligently 
these days. 

Not that one can talk too freely about 
it in mixed company, you know. 

There are getting to be the awfullest 
lot. of moral subjects that one can’t talk 
about generally, aren’t there? 

Eugenics) and sex hygiene and _ all 
these plays and books with a moral pur- 
pose, you know. 

Of course lots of people do talk about 
them generally. I did myself for quite 
a while. And then another girl and I 
got some books and studied up what the 
things we had been talking of really 
were and it shocked us horribly! 

Mamma has been trying to get me to 
give up the moral uplift entirely, but 
you’ve just simply got to talk it or be 
‘out of date. 

Of. course the whole thing depends 
upon whether you are a serious thinker 
—if you're sincere, really sincere, you 
can take up anything and get good out 
of it. 

The loveliest man talked to us last 
night—to our Little Group of Advanced 
Thinkers, you know. « 

He said the curse of the age and the 
country was superficiality. People aren’t 
thoro, you know. 

I’ve noticed that myself and I agree 
with him. If one is going to take things 
up and show a serious interest in them 
one must not limit one’s self to a few 
phases. 

One must be broad. One must be 
thoro. One must cover the whole field 
of thought. 

Our little group this winter has been 
trying to do that. So far we’ve taken 
up Bergson, socialism, psychology, Ra- 
bindranath Tagore, the meaning of wel- 
fare work, culinary science, the new 
movements in art—and ever so many 
more things I can’t remember now. 

For the rest of the Lent we’re going to 
take up the Cosmic Consciousness. 

One of the girls thought it would be 
a nice sort of thing to take up during 
Lent—a quiet kind of thing, you know; 
not like feminism or chemistry. 

Have you seen any of the new parti- 
colored boots yet? 

Isn’t it an absurd idea? 

And yet, you know—if it made for 
Beauty ! 


That is what one must always say to 
one’s self—must one not? I mean: 
Does it make for Beauty? 

That’s the reason I left the Suffrage 
Party, you know. They wanted me to 
wear one of those horrid yellow sashes. 
And my complexion can’t stand yellow. 
So I quit the Suffrage Party right there. 


The other dominating figure in Her- 
mione’s little group of advanced think- 
ers in the free-verse poet, “Fothergil 
Finch,” author of “The Song of the 
Snore” and other “unjailed poetry.” 
Mr. Finch is also a rebel against or- 
ganized society, and thus recounts his 
revolt against man-made laws: 


Bertie Griggs—you know Ethelbert 
Griggs, don’t you? He does the text 


WHO IS HERMIONE? 


Don Marquis discovered that young lady and 
presented her’to the public in his column of the 
New York Evening Sun. She is acclaimed as 
one of the most typical figures of American 
society to-day, and a most valuable lesson for 
talkative young ladies. 


for the Paris fashions for a woman’s 
magazine, and on the side he writes the 
most impassioned verse. All about Ser- 
pents, and Women, and Lillith and 
Phryne, you know. 

Bertie said to me only the other day, 
“Fothy, you are too Radical. It will 
keep you down in the world.” 

“Bertie,” I said, “I know I am, but can 
I help it? I spurn the world! A truly 
virile poet must.” 

“Some day, Fothy,” he said, “you will 
come into contact with the law.” 

I only laughed. Bitterly, I suppose, 
for Bertie looked at me quite shocked. 

“Bertie,” I said, “I expect Persecution. 
I welcome it. All great souls do. I 
look for it. On one pretext or another, 
I will be flung into prison when my next 
volume, ‘Clamor, Cries and Curses,’ comes 
out.” 

And I will, too, if I ever find a pub- 
lisher who dares to bring it out. But 
they are all too cowardly! 

“Fothy,” he said, “you Revolutionists 


are always talking—but what do you 
ever do?” 

I arose with dignity. “Bertie,” I said, 
“T am ready to suffer for the Cause.” 
1 turned and left him. I must have been 
pale with resolve, for he ran after me 
and caught me by the wrist. But I 
shook him off. 

I was in 2 desperate mood. 

“Curses upon all their Conventions!” 
I said, as I turned up the street toward 
Central Park. “Curses upon all organ- 
ized society!” 

I stopped in front of Columbus’s 
statue, at Columbus Circle. 

“Fool,” I muttered bitterly, “to dis- 
cover a new world!” 

I shook my fist at the statue and went 
on, 
I wandered over to the place where 
they keep the animals, and stopped in 
front of one of the monkey cages. 

Dear, unconventional little beasts! 
They always charm my blacker moods 
away from me! So free, so untram- 
meled, so primitive! 

I smiled at a monkey. 
me. I held up a peanut. 
out his hand for it. 

I was about to fling it to him when I 
saw a sign that read: 

“Visitors are warned not to feed the 
animals under the penalty of the law.” 

Always their laws! Always their re- 
strictions! Always their damnable shack- 
les! Always their denial of the rights 
of the individual! 

For a moment I stood there with the 
peanut in my hand just simply too angry 
for anything! 

And then I cried out, quite loudly: 
“Curses upon organized society! I will 
break its laws! I will feed the animals!” 

Always in times of great crisis I see 
myself quite plainly as if I were some 
other person; poets often do, you know; 
and I could not help thinking of the 
pose of Ajax. defying the lightning. 

“I will break the law!” I cried. “So 
there !” 

And with that I flung the peanut right 
into the cage with all my might, and ran 
away, laughing mockingly as I ran. 

I felt that I had crossed the Rubicon. 
and that night I sat down and wrote my 
revolutionary poem, “The Defiance.” 

What the Cause needs is men with 
Vision to see and Courage to perform! 
This is the age of Virility! 


He smiled at 
He reached 


There is satire and truth, as well as 
tolerant laughter in the “envoy” with 
which: Don Marquis bids good-by to 
Hermione and her little group: 


“She will not die!—in Brainstorm Slum 
Fake, Nut and Freak Psychologist 

Eternally shall buzz and hum, 
And Spook and Swami keep their tryst 
With Thinkers in a Mental Mist. 

You threaten her with Night and Sorrow? 
Out of the Silences, I wist, 

More Little Groups will rise to-morrow !” 


“She, whom Prince Platitude has kissed, 
You threaten her with Night and Sor- 
row? 
Slay her by thousands, friend—but list: 
More little groups will rise te-mor- 
row.” , 
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DO WE LACK STANDARDS 


THE CURSE OF CLEVERNESS AS THE FAULT OF 
OUR NEWEST WRITERS 


O criticism of American novel- 
ists and story-tellers in recent 
times has been severer or more 
provocative of discussion than 
that made by William Crary 

Brownell in the paper he read recently 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Academy and the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. Mr. Brownell, who 
is literary adviser for Scribner’s, ranks 
as one of the most thoughtful, pene- 
trating and accomplished literary critics 
of to-day. Cleverness, he declares, has 
destroyed literary standards in Amer- 
ica. It has corrupted the taste of the 
public. American readers have be- 
come so used to the highly spiced diet 
of literary cleverness that they dread 
not only conventionality but any stand- 
ard whatever of literature and art. The 
public asks for nothing but sensation. 

There is an inordinate demand for 
novelty. “Different” is the last word 
of laudation. Terribly little learning 
is enough to incur the damnatory title 
of “highbrow.” And writers, no less 
than the American reading public, lack 
“a standard of culture, of solidity, of 
intellectual seriousness.” Here is Mr. 
Brownell’s diagnosis as reported in the 
N. Y. Evening Post: 


“Everyone is clever nowadays. We are 
perhaps suffering from a surfeit of clev- 
erness, since being merely clever it is 
impossible to be clever enough. Our 
cleverness is apt to stop short of imag- 
jnation and rest contentedly in invention, 
forgetful of Shelley’s reminder that the 
Muses were the daughters of Memory. 
Columbus himself invented nothing, but 
the children of his discovery have im- 
perfectly shared the ruling passion to 
which they owe their existence. New dis- 
coveries in life are hardly to be expected 
of those who take its portrayal so lightly 
as to neglect its existing maps and charts. 
And this is why our current fiction seems 
so experimental, so speculative, so ama- 
teur in its portrayal of life, why it seems 
so immature in one word, compared grade 
for grade with that of Europe. The con- 
trast is as sensible in a page as in a vol- 
1me in any confrontation of the two. 

“I know of no English short - story 
writer of her rank who gives me the 
positive delight that Miss Edna Ferber 
does—or did. But why should we play all 
the time? Why should we bracket O. 
slenry’s immensely clever ‘expanded anec- 
dotes,’ as Mrs. Gerould calls them, with 
the incisive cameos carved out of the very 
substance of life taken seriously, however 
limitedly, of a consummate artist like 
Maupassant? Such fixed stars of our fic- 
tion as Henry James and Mr. Howells 
are perfectly comparable with their Euro- 
pean coevals, but I am speaking of the 
present day—not of the day before yes- 
terday, whose horoscope, so rapid are our 
changes, is already superseded. And how 
are we to have a standard of culture, of 
solidity, of intellectual seriousness, in fine, 


as exacting as that to which a Swiss or a 
Scandinavian novelist is held, a standard 
to which such rather solitary writers as 
Mrs. Wharton in prose and Mrs. Dargan 
in poetry, having the requisite talent and 
equipment, instinctively conform, if our 
public is so given over to the elation of 
emotion as to frown impatiently on any 
intellectual standard of severity, or, ow- 
ing to its dread of conventionality, on any 
common standard whatever ?” 


Altho the N. Y. Times tends, on the 
whole, to agree with the strictures ex- 
pressed by Mr. Brownell concerning 
the inferiority of American fiction to 
European, it questions both the clever- 
ness of current fiction and the Amer- 
ican public’s dread of conventionality. 
“Doesn’t it worship conventionality ?” 
asks the Times, “and is there anything 
more conventional than current litera- 
ture trying its hardest to be unconven- 
tional?” It charges that American 
literary critics, among whom Mr. 
Brownell is an admitted leader, have 
not taught the good-natured American 
public—“essentially boyish and girlish 
in its tastes and opinions, of a super- 
ficial second-hand cultivation, rapid 
reading, fond of idols’—to discrimi- 
nate: 


“Every book-maker is a genius. Every 
new drop in the illimitable ocean of nov- 
els and poems is ‘big,’ ‘great.’ The writ- 
ers of short stories are mostly Maupas- 
sants. Any industrious performer on the 
typewriter who has pounded out a dozen 
novels has written ‘another Comédie Hu- 
maine. ‘Masters,’ ‘consummate artists,’ 
‘supreme artists’ are about as common as 
English sparrows. Eulogies swarm like 
‘trilogies.’ Pean is sung all the time. 
Genius seems to be a main American in- 
dustry. The ‘Spoon River Anthology’ 
overcrows the Greek. Almost any pro- 
ducer of the popular commodity called 
vers libre, by mere deftness of distribu- 
tion and arrangement of his or her hunks 
of songless song or gnomic or sociolog- 
ical statement or tesselated caprice, wins 
praise such as the eminently calm Mr. 
Swinburne deluged Victor Hugo with. 
‘Criticism’ is a dithyramb.” 


Almost in the nature of a rebuke to 
the critic and to his listeners of the 
Academy is the comment of the N. Y. 
Tribune. “There is no softer morsel 
for the satirist than the experimental 
art of a young nation groping for its 
path to the light,” this paper points out. 
“A philosopher or an historian might 
find immortal indications not in the 
achievement but in the growth. But 
never a critic! His is the business of 
weighing fine gold with a fine balance. 
Woe to the immature lummox who sub- 
mits crude ore!” The Tribune admits 
that Mr. Brownell’s expert judgment 
stands a far better chance than that of 
most critics of enduring, but declares 


that “the regret will be that so intelli- 
gent an American should so utterly 
miss the point.” 


“Our great modern experiment with 
democracy is not only political, but social 
and artistic as weil. It is the biggest 
thing of the time, so big that only a 
literary critic could dream of ignoring it. 
It is not lessening but increasing in scope. 
It has back of it all the faith that a great 
European artist once expressed: ‘I never 
could understand the reason why one- 
tenth part of our people should be cul- 
tured and the other nine-tenths must 
serve as the material support of the 
minority and themselves remain in ig- 
norance. I do not want to think or to 
live with any other belief than that our 
ninety millions of people (and those who 
shall be born after us) will all be some 
day cultured, humanized and happy.’ 

“While such a revolution is in process 
it is idle to talk of critical yardsticks. 
Eternal standards of art there are, yes; 
but to treat of them as controlling or af- 
fecting the democratic growth of the pres- 
ent is like citing Euclid to an earthquake. 
Life is the first essential of art, and it is 
to be found not in Gur American authors 
who write in Paris and London but ex- 
actly in the men and women in the thick 
of the American mélée whom Mr. Brown- 
ell condescendingly pats on the shoulder. 
Mr. Brownell is an excellent botanist, 
wise and deft in classifying dead flowers. 
The business of gardening, of handling 
seeds and live plants, is quite another 
matter.” 


Strangely enough, cl¢verness and un- 
due concern for mere “entertainment” 
was one of the most striking features, 
the N. Y. Evening Post adroitly notes, 
no only of the recent meeting of the 
American Academy but of Mr. Brown- 
ell’s paper: “Even in listening to Mr. 
Brownell, the audience was always on 
the watch for the epigrams and scin- 
tillating characterizations which he felt 
compelled to introduce to lighten the 
severity of his critical judgments. In 
a word, the serious papers were quite 
overborne by a factitious interest some- 
what of the vaudeville order. The pro- 
fessed guardian of the ‘standards’ was 
itself guilty of departing from them.” 
Perhaps the most vigorous reply comes 
from the pen of Mrs. Gertrude Ather- 
ton. She writes in the N. Y. Sun: 


“Mr. Brownell’s bitter protest against 
the American fiction of the day is as 
hopeful a symptom as the outcry against 
his cocksure dictums. We need stanch 
old wheelhorses and we need fiery leaders 

“Civilization is made up of couservative 
and radical elements both tugging at the 
fluid impulses between. But what the 
good old wheelhorses of our time, as of 
all times, never seem able to grasp is that 
without the rebels, the independents, the 
adventurers and explorers, there would be 
no progress. 
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“Look back over history and visualize 
the sort of reading it would make if 
conservatism had reigned unchallenged. 
Read the history of literature and make a 
collection of authors ‘great’ and famous 
in their little day, now quite unknown. 
Read the diatribes against the audacious 
spirits, or the merely original; note, what 
is far worse, the silent scorn to which 
they were treated. To-day they are the 
idols of our keen old watchdogs, who 
pride themselves upon their erudition, but, 
owing to the reactionary quality of their 
intellects — inseparable from stanch con- 
servatism—lack the courage, even if they 


possessed the foresight, to proclaim the 
ultimate triumph of a strongly diverging 
talent or of a new school.” 


There is rapidly growing up in this 
country, continues Mrs. Atherton, a 
class of writers to whom standards are 
mere outworn superstitions. This class 
cannot be checked, in her opinion, any 
more than the rising tide of democracy. 


“The public, given time, makes up its 
own mind. The writers persistently up- 
held by the old guardians are always so 
lacking in the priceless gift of personality 





that the interest of his or her literary of- 
fering depends entirely upon the choice 
of subject. 

“O. Henry, who was anathema to 
the literary magazines and whom these 
anxious watchdogs still bark at in spite of 
the uncontrovertible fact that he is known 
throughout the civilized world, may be 
read with pleasure even when his dramatic 
inspiration fails him; not only because of 
his careless independence but because of 
the hypnotizing personality pulsing behind 
every line. As for style, he created his 
own style, and higher than that no writer 
can go.” 


PASSING OF THE GREATEST MODERN MASTER OF 
THE HISTORICAL NOVEL 


F all the famous novels of Hen- 
ryk Sienkiewicz, who passed 
away last November in Ve- 
vey, Switzerland, “Quo Vadis” 
was by far the most popular 

with American readers. But his fame 
will rest more securely upon the great 
trilogy dealing with the tragic history 
of Poland. Herbert Franklin Jenkins, 
who interviewed the famous author in 
his home in Krakow shortly before the 
outbreak of the war, gives in the Bos- 
ton Transcript a brief outline of these 
three “savage” books. The first of these 
was given to the American public 
twenty-six years ago: 


“First came ‘With Fire and Sword’ in 
1890, describing the Cossack invasion of 
the Polish commonwealth under Helmnit- 
ski in 1467-51, with its famous character 
Zagloba, which the critics pronounced a 
new creation in literature. Despite the 
fact that the publication of the book was 
deemed a real literary event, the general 
reading public did not respond. Then in 
1891-92 appeared thes two-volume novel 
‘The Deluge, dealing mainly with the 
events of the Swedish invasion in Poland. 
The hero, Pan Andrei Kmit, was pro- 
claimed a character of remarkable power, 
worthy of Scott and Dumas, and again 
the discerning critics failed to arouse the 
reading populace. A year later came the 
third volume in the trilogy, ‘Pan Michael,’ 
narrating the events of the Turkish inva- 
sion of Poland... . ‘A fitting ending for 
a fine trilogy,’ exclaimed the critics; but 
only a coterie of lovers of real literature 
purchased the novel. Here was an un- 
mistakable genius writing what his coun- 
trytnen termed the Polish national epic; 
but the royalty returns would have dis- 
couraged a less inspired and patriotic au- 
thor than Sienkiewicz.” 


The characters in these historical 
novels were not mere marionets but 
figures of flesh and blood suggestive 
to many readers of the creations of 
Shakespeare. Zagloba has often been 
compared to Falstaff. “If I may be 
permitted to make a comparison,” re- 
marked Sienkiewicz to Mr. Jenkins, “I 
think that Zagloba was a better char- 
acter than Falstaff. At heart the old 


noble was a good fellow. He would 
fight bravely when it became necessary, 
whereas Shakespeare makes Falstaff a 
coward and a poltroon.” 

In the matter of vitality and vivid- 
ness no modern master of the historical 
novel, according to the opinion ex- 
pressed by Frank W. Hoyt in the N. Y. 
Evening Post, has equaled Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. Zagloba, says Mr. Hoyt, 
must take his place in modern literature 
as the most consistent broad comedy 
character since Falstaff and Sir Toby 
Belch. “It is genius that can make 
us love a rogue in literature whom we 
would not tolerate for an instant in 
real life. ... A single such character 
would establish the fame of any writer ; 
and yet Zagloba is but one portrait in 
a great gallery that Sienkiewicz pre- 
sents. Volodyovski and Kmita are 
certainly worthy of comparison with 
D’Artagnan; and, strangely enough in 
a writer of martial tales, Sienkiewicz 
succeeds admirably in depicting wo- 
men.” Mr. Hoyt specifies in what re- 
spects Sienkiewicz was a greater mas- 
ter of the historical novel than any of 
his contemporaries or novelists of the 
present day, and even superior in some 
respects to the classical writers in this 
field: 


“The general criticism of historical ro- 
mances is that the writers are too apt to 
transfer nineteenth or twentieth - century 
characteristics and sentiments back to the 
medieval days. Despite the wealth of 
historical details in ‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth,’ it may be suspected that Gerard, 
and even Denys of Burgundy, are truer 
to this day than to the fifteenth century. 
Mr. Hewlett permits Prosper le Gai to 
cut off the head of Galors and bear it at 
his saddle-bow, but he apologizes to the 
reader for doing it. Writers seek to win 
affection for their heroes by slurring 
their human weaknesses and forever in- 
sisting upon the nobility of character. 
It is never convincing. Dumas declares 
Athos a demigod, but, as Stevenson says, 
he ‘develops into a preacher, and a preach- 
er of a sapless creed.’ Nothing that the 
author can say convinces us that Raoul is 
anything save a prig. How much better 


do we love the boastful Gascon, D’Ar- 
tagnan, and the dull, stupid Porthos! Sien- 
kiewicz makes no concessions to modern 
taste to gain the affection of the reader 
for his heroes. He is relentless in show- 
ing their savagery and cruelty, so charac- 
teristic of the times. Kmita and his Tar- 
tars ravaged electoral Prussia; ‘they 
swam from morning till evening in blood.’ 
This is one touch that sets Kmita before 
us in the flesh: ‘When the screams of the 
murdered (killed by his troops and by 
his orders) interrupted the tally of his 
prayers, he began again from the begin- 
ning, so as not to burden his soul with 
the sin of inattention to the service of 
God” <A wild beast, yes, and yet what 
character in fiction commands more lov- 
ing sympathy ?” 

In 1877, at the age of 31, a political 
exile from Poland, Sienkiewicz came to 
this country, to found with a group of 
other Polish aristocrats a cooperative 
colony in southern California. It was 
a failure. Fifty thousand dollars was 
lost, but this failure led to Madame 
Helene Modjeska’s first appearance on 
the American stage in San Francisco. 
There in the western city Sienkiewicz 
spent a number of tragic, unhappy 
months, hating America, temperament- 
ally unable to adapt himself to our con- 
ditions and character. The story of his 
poverty and misery in the western city 
has never been adequately told, tho Ma- 
dame Modjeska referred to it in her 
volume of memoirs. It has been sug- 
gested that his great trilogy of Poland 
was actually begun in San Francisco. 
in the atmosphere of poverty and 
homesickness. Mr. Jenkins informs us 
that the undertaking was actually be- 
gun in 1880, and if the date is correct, 
then the trilogy actually germinated in 
the mind of the great Pole during his 
period as a homesick exile in California. 

During his stay in California, Sien- 
kiewicz was a correspondent for the 
Warsaw newspapers. He also wrote 
his “Charcoal Sketches” there. But he 
never wished to visit America in his 
later years. Jeremiah Curtin, the lin- 
guist, was in large part responsible for 
Sienkiewicz’s success here, 
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THE SMILE OF THE MONA LISA AS EXPLAINED 


UNDREDS of poets, critics 

and psychologists have tried 

to solve the secret of the 

inscrutable smile of the fa- 

mous Mona Lisa, painted by 
Leonardo da Vinci. It has remained 
for the great Sigmund Freud of Vienna, 
father of the modern school of psychi- 
atry, to turn the penetrating rays of 
psycho-analysis upon the puzzling smile. 
His explanation is found in a mono- 
graph on Leonardo da Vinci recently 
translated by Dr. A. A. Bril’ and now 
published by the Moffat Yard Company 
of New York. 

Dr. Freud explains that most critics 
have recognized in this world-famous 
smile two diverse elements. They have 
found the most perfect representation 
of the contrast dominating the love- 
life of woman, that of reserve and edu- 
cation, of the most devoted tenderness 
and sensual inconsiderateness. Walter 
Pater saw in the picture the embodi- 
ment of the entire erotic experience of 
modern man. Dr. Freud admits that 
Pater gave him his clue especially when 
he wrote: “From childhood we see 
this image defining itself on the fabric 
of his [Leonardo’s] dream; and, but 
for express historical testimony, we 
might fancy that this was but his ideal 
lady, embodied and beheld at last.” 

Dr. Freud’s own conclusion, while 
not differing from that of many critics, 
notably Merejkowski’s, is the result of 
a new type of analysis. Leonardo’s 
many laughing women painted during 
his earlier years were nothing but re- 
productions of Caterina, his mother. 
Is it possible that his mother possessed 
the mysterious smile which he lost, and 
which fascinated him. so much when 
he found it again in the Florentine 
lady? . 


BY FREUD 





THE SMILE INSCRUTABLE 


Sigmund Freud, of Vienna, pioneer psycho- 
analyst, has turned the searchlight of the newest 
science upon the smile of Mona Lisa, the puzzle 
of centuries. 

The canvas of the socalled “Saint 
Anne” in the Louvre of Paris seems to 
the great psycho-analyst to substantiate 
this view. “The smile which in it is 
playing on the lips of both women is 
unmistakably the same as in the pic- 
ture of Mona Lisa.” Freud analyzes 
this picture in the light of the fact that 
Leonardo had two mothers: the first 
his true mother, Caterina, from whom 
he was torn away between the age of 
three and five years, the second his 
tender young stepmother, Donna AIl- 
biera. Dr. Freud significantly called 
his study of the great Italian genius a 





AN INDICTMENT OF WOMEN’S 


ERIODICAL “literature for la- 
dies” as published in the wo- 
men’s magazines of this country 
is the subject of severe criti- 
cism by a avoman writer in the 

Unpopular Review. In their text, ac- 
cording to this indictment, these maga- 
zines are nearly all carefully adapted 
to “infantile or arrested development.” 
The only plausible explanation for their 
“vulgar, shameless commercializing of 
sentimentality or sorrow” is that most 
of the women’s periodicals are edited 
by men. “A man makes his authorized 
version of the feminine creation, and 
assumes the existence of no other ver- 
sion; no matter how many wom-n of 


EDITED BY MEN 


how many minds he may encounter 
during this earthly pilgrimage, he rec- 
ognizes as Feminine only the qualities 
that inhere in the female of his own 
creation.” Here is a description of 
how woman is visualized by the editor 
of such a publication: 


“Mentally, I am evidently fit only to 
be led through neat little fiction by- 
paths carefully cleared of all natural 
growth, terminating in marshmallow grot- 
toes where a lady and a gentleman wax 
doll beam, surrounded by waxen infants. 
Morally, I am apparently almost an im- 
becile; for I require elementary instruc- 
tion in bodily hygiene, am urged to un- 
fold sorrows or symptoms for editorial 


“psychosexual study in infantile remi- 
niscence.” 


“When Leonardo succeeded in repro- 
ducing in the face of Mona Lisa the 
double sense comprized in this smile, 
namely, the promise of unlimited tender- 
ness and sinister threat (in the words of 
Pater), he remained true even in this to 
the content of his earliest reminiscence 
For the love of the mother became his 
destiny, it determined his fate and the 
privations which were in store for him 

..« The poor forsaken mother had to 
give vent through mother’s love to all her 
memories of love enjoyed as well as to all 
her yearnings for more affection; she was 
forced to it not only in order to com 
pensate herself for not having a husband 
but also the child for not having a father 
who wanted to love it. In the manner of 
all ungratified mothers, she thus took her 
little son in place of her husband, and 
robbed him of a part of his virility by the 
too early maturing of his eroticism... . 

“When in the prime of his life Leonar- 
do reencountered that blissful and ecstatic 
smile as it had once encircled his mother’s 
mouth in caressing, he had long been un- 
der the ban of an inhibition forbidding 
him ever again to desire such tenderness 
from women’s lips. But as he had _ be- 
come a painter he endeavored to repro- 
duce this smile with his brush and furnish 
all his pictures with it, whether he ex- 
ecuted them himself or whether they 
were done by his pupils under his direc- 
tion, as in Leda, John and Bacchus. .. . 
These pictures breathe a mysticism into 
the secret of which one dares not pene- 
oo eae 

“The familiar fascinating smile leads 
us to infer that it is a love secret. It is 
possible that in these forms Leonardo 
disavowed and artistically conquered the 
unhappiness of his love life, in that he 
represented the wish fulfilment of the 
boy infatuated with his mother in such 
blissful union of the male and female 
nature.” 


MAGAZINES 


comfort and uplift. and am supposed es- 
pecially to delight in admonitory chats 
upon sex and marriage relations. So- 
cially, I seem compelled to classify myself 
as one of three types: either I am a Wife 
and Mother (of amazing limitations); or 
I am an Expectant Bride (fluffy and fool- 
ish); or I am a Business Girl, needing to 
be gently but firmly restrained from over- 
indulgence in chewing-gum and gentleman 
friends.” 


Forgetting the thousands of women 
who are taking part in the work of the 
world with skill and grace and com- 
petence, this feminist critic continues, 
the “man lady-editor” persists in look- 
ing upon them as “‘a flock of beautiful 
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but fat-headed little sheep, yearning to 
be led by our editorial shepherd to 
a neatly walled sheepfold hung with 
messages of daily cheer, and decorated 
in perfectly toned cretonnes.” The 
Rollo Books, she avers, are wells of 
knowledge compared to such magazines. 

Important and timely subjects of na- 
tion - wide importance, such as equal 
suffrage, continues this accuser, are al- 
ways veiled with wordy platitudes used 
for wrapping exposed subjects. Fur- 
thermore: 


“The current literature that, to my 
mind, appeals distinctively to women sel- 
dom finds its way into the world through 
these portals. Take Miss Glasgow’s care- 
ful novels of woman’s development, alive 
with the spirit of to-day; take Miss Ad- 
dams’ studies of ‘A New Conscience and 
an Ancient Evil’; or Mary Antin’s vivid 
story of her girlhood, or Miss Ferber’s 
coarsely drawn but graphic sketches of 
woman in business, or Dr. Shaw’s record 
of life-long service—did any of these 
make their first appearance in Literature 
for Ladies? The guardians of those 
protected precincts would have doubted 


and forborne. They strike their keynote 
in what they conceive as ‘sentiment’—so 
we are presented with the composite pho- 
tograph of a shadowy male, and the in- 
formation: ‘Eight matinee idols posed for 
this picture, types of men girls like to 
marry. Is your husband there?’ Or, 
worse yet, in flaunting type: ‘How does 
a widow feel: heart hunger, aching lone- 
liness; where can she find forgetfulness ? 
Read ‘A Widow’s Story,’ in our August 
issue.” 


Besides publishing a plethora of es- 
says on such subjects as “How My 
Husband Told His Love,” and “Why I 
Will Not Spank My Little One,” con- 
tinues this caustic analyst, the “man 
lady-editor” evidently feels in duty 
bound continually to conduct some sort 
of crusade. “Why, I wonder, am I to 
be dragooned into a ‘movement’ just 
because I am a woman? Why am I 
to be badgered, and preached at, and 
exhorted? All editors, of course, hold 
brevet license to preach, but I have 
never observed. in the editor of the 
Nation, or Collier’s, or the Scientific 
American, or the Independent, or the 





Saturday Evening Post, this passionate 
determination to adjure their readers 
to brush their teeth daily, not to squan- 
der cash on purple neck-ties, and to 
band together to abolish tobacco.” 

In reply to the question of a friend, 
“How do you explain the immense cir- 
culation of the women’s periodicals? 
—women must want them, or they 
wouldn’t support them,” the critic of 
the Unpopular Review confesses that 
there is a good deal in the “Literature 
for Ladies” product that is of perennial 
feminine interest. Information concern- 
ing household and fashions, she avers, 
is responsible for large circulations. 


“T confess an inherent weakness for 
fashions, recipes, and household equip- 
ment; I read about them with avidity, and 
‘try’ them all, in my imagination at least; 
and I admit that despite the gilt ginger- 
bread of its superstructure, so long as that 
superstructure rests on a foundation of 
practical information concerning clothes, 
meals, gifts and parties, Literature for 
Ladies is likely, undisturbed by the scof- 
fer, to pursue its way unchanged, rejoic- 
ing, and self-satisfied.” 


MOBILIZING OUR MILLIONAIRES IN THE CAUSE 


HEN an artist appeals to 

the millionaire for aid in 

the cause of art, he is apt 

to sniff and pass by on the 

other side. But when a 
millionaire like Otto H. Kahn makes 
the appeal and, out of an abundant per- 
sonal experience, declares that the ex- 
tending of such aid is a privilege as 
well as a duty, more than one hereto- 
fore deaf ear may be expected to give 
hearing. 

The day of the industrial pioneer in 
America, says Mr. Kahn (in a little 
booklet, ““Art and the People,” published 
by the New York Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary Celebration), is about over. The 
day of the pioneer of culture and ideal- 
ism has come. Our millionaires should 
awaken to the new duty, privileze and 
pleasure of doing for the stage, the 
opera, the concert, for conservatories 
and art academies, for American paint- 
ers, writers, sculptors and decorators 
those things that in Europe have been 
done by princes, governments and 
municipalities. They should enlist vol- 
untarily for the advance of culture, 
idealism and art and become the new 
Mecenases. For science and educa- 
tion in general a vast amount has been 


done by our millionaires, says Mr. 
Kahn: 


“But to the immensely large and im- 
mensely important field of art relatively 
little attention has been given thus far. 
Yet the opportunity is boundless and the 
need very great for men who will put 
some of their wealth, of their time and 
ability in the service of this cause; who, 
conscious of the importance and the far- 


OF AMERICAN ART 


reaching influence of art, will help along 
in movements having for their purpose the 
advancement of art and of art standards 
and the procuring of more and better op- 
portunities in the field of art, both to the 
public and to American artists. . 

“Here is a vast opportunity for cultural 
and helpful work. To strive toward fos- 
tering the art life of the country; toward 
counteracting harsh materialism, toward 
relieving the monotony and strain of the 
people’s every-day life by helping to awa- 
ken in them or to foster the love and the 


A MILITANT MAECENAS 


Otto H. Kahn, America’s most celebrated 
“angel,” urges his fellow millionaires to spend 
their money to develop art in America. 


understanding of that which is beautiful 
and inspiring, and aversion and contempt 
for that which is vulgar, cheap and de- 
grading, is, I think, a humanitarian effort 
eminently worth making, and offering, 
moreover, every prospect of not being 
attempted in vain.” 


America has reached the stage, Mr. 
Kahn points out, where we can afford 
to occupy ourselves and ought to oc- 
cupy ourselves increasingly with ques- 
tions affecting the mental, moral, and 
psychical progress of the race. 


“It is America’s opportunity, it is Amer- 
ica’s high privilege and duty, to aid in 


keeping alive that sacred flame. It is her 
privilege and duty te open wide her por- 
tals to art and artists, to become a militant 
force in the cause and service of art, 
to be foremost in helping to create and 
spread that which beautifies and enriches 
life, to fight and seek to destroy that 
which vulgarizes and lowers it.” 


Mecenases are indeed needed in 
America, agrees the N. Y. Evening 
Sun. “But they must take the trouble 
to learn how to spend their money 
wisely, how to pick the true from the 
false, or they will’ simply smother art 
with zold.” 


“The temptation of the successful man 
in one field is to forget all the principles 
of cause and effect that held in his own 
progress toward a business goal. To en- 
ter the kingdom of art he must ‘become 
as a little child’ and experience in his 
own person the life he seeks to make 
possible for others. He need not paint 
or sing, but if painting and singing do 
not mean something to him personally 
his money is likely to go astray.” 
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EGOTISM OF THE POETS 





THE “DEVASTATING DISEASE” THAT HAS AFFLICTED 


POETS FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


OR those who are confused by 

all these strange performances 

on the slopes—the lower slopes 

—of Mount Parnassus in the 

weird shapes of imagism, vorti- 
cism, spectrism and the like comes a 
clarifying note from Odell Shepard in 
the Dial. The key-word that explains 
most poetic vagaries for a hundred 
years is, we are told, the word egoism. 
It is the desperate struggle of the futile 
poets to achieve distinction. 

The poetic megalomania began in 
France about one hundred years ago. 
The romantic poets came to feel that 
the poet is “the pinnacle of the social 
fabric, the flower and crown of God’s 
creation.” The doctrine of the poet’s 
divine message had done no particular 
harm until it was taken up by “that 
sentimental humanitarianism of the Ro- 
mantic Era which, like all things senti- 
mental, was egoistic at the core.” 


“This belief that the poet is God’s mes- 
senger to an ignorant and stiff - necked 
generation filled Europe for a time with 
melancholy, self-immolating Messiahs who 
naively and quite sincerely gauged their 
own greatness on the scale of their real 
or imagined woes. It accounts for much 
that is saddest and most perplexing in 
the career of Shelley and for nearly all 
that is clearest and most amusing in the 
‘Byron legend.’ Yet it was suddenly and 
almost completely abandoned when it 
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ADMINISTRATION OF INDUSTRIAL ENTER- 
PRISES. By Edward D. Jones, Prof., Univ. 
of Mich. Describes standard American 
practice in manufacturing. $2.00. Long- 
man’s, 

ANDES OF SOUTHERN PERU. 
man. $3.00. Holt. 


A Reatistic Universe. By John E. Boo- 
den. A “complete reconstruction of meta- 
physics.” $3.00. Macmillan. 

FrencH Etcuers oF Seconp Empire. By 
Wm. Aspenwall Bradley. Ill. For col- 
lectors of prints and students of French 
history. $1.50. Houghton Mifflin. 


GENETICS AND EuGEeNics. By Wm. Ernest 
Castle, Prof. of Zoology, Harvard Univ. 
Ill. For animal and plant-breeders and 
text-book for students. $2.00. Harvard 
Univ. Press. 

INTOLERANCE IN REIGN OF ELIZABETH. By 
Arthur J. Klein. Boards. $2.00. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 


JouRNALISM vs. ART. 
$1.00. Knopf. 
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social workers. $2.00. Houghton Mifflin. 
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failed any longer to serve the poet’s main 
purpose of self-aggrandizement.” 


This pose as the special messenger 
of Truth was succeeded by a pose of 
eccentricity. The poet’s one hell was 
“the hell of not distinguishing him- 
self.” He sought to be incomprehensi- 
ble and obscure that he might be con- 
sidered profound and elevated. 


“He sought out novel emotions, pas- 
sions, and ideas in far lands, in abnormal 
psychology, in strange mixtures and con- 
fusions of the senses, in strange mixtures 
and confusions of the arts. He ransacked 
science and magic for bizar and horrible 
effects. With a diabolic instinct for that 
which would most bewilder his middle- 
class audience, he treated vice and im- 
morality in a sympathetic or at least tol- 
erant way. He enunciated the sophism, 
to which his whole attack on the parochial 
virtues seemed to give the lie, that art 
has nothing to do with morality or with 
truth. He invented the poisonous heresy 
of ‘art for art’s sake.’ In his life as in 
his work, he strove to emphasize the di- 
vergence between himself and the com- 
mon herd. He claimed exemption from 
the duties and responsibilities of civil and 
domestic life. ‘To think that the poet 
should be required to stop in the middle 
of a stanza,’ exclaims Charles Morice in- 
dignantly, ‘to go and complete his twenty- 
eight days’ training in the army!’ The 
poet insisted that genius made laws unto 
itself. He would have his conduct tried 


cences of Huxley, Meredith, Samuel But- 
ler, Gissing, Fitzgerald, Holman Hunt, 
Spencer, and others. $3.00. Putnam’s. 
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and general readers. $6.00. Lippincott’s. 
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AND CraFTs. By Harold Donaldson Eber- 
lein and Abbott McClure. Ill. For ama- 


teurs and professionals. $6.00. Lippin- 
cott’s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ALIENIST. By Dr. 
Allan McLane Hamilton. Famous trials 
and distinguished people. $3.50. Doran. 


Rincs. By George Frederick Kunz, Ph.D., 
A.M. Ill. in colors. Lore about finger 
rings from .days of myths to present. 
$6.00. Lippincott’s. 

Russtan ScuHoot oF PAINTING. 
andre Benois. $4.00. Knopf. 


SoutH AMERICAN Tour. By Annie S. Peck. 
A guide-book for excursionists. 2.00. 
Doran. 

SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF History. By 
Shailer Mathews, Dean, Univ. of Chicago. 
Effort to reestablish basis for idealism. 
$1.50. Harvard Univ. Press. 

TAXATION OF LAND Vatue. By Yetta Schef- 
tel. Prize essay. Makes distinction be- 
tween tax on land value and Single Tax. 
$2.00. Houghton Mifflin. 


By Alex- 





by a code of his own framing, very elas- 
tic and vague even in his own mind.” 


The divorce of imagination and rea- 
son brought about, in Verlaine, this 
result—that “the foremost poet in Paris 
was a man who stood in equal need of 
a hospital, an insane asylum and a jail.” 
The poets went so far that the public 
came first to appreciate that there was 
something wrong, then to view their 
eccentricities with indifference. The 
poet found himself acting before an 
empty theater. He retired into his 
palace of art first to work, then to 
dream and finally to weep. There has 
been for years a consequent breach be- 
tween the poet and the public. The old 
impression is longer in dying in the 
public mind than in the poet’s. In 
France, among the poets, it died out 
many years ago. In England it is still 
dying lingeringly with the last of the 
esthetes. In America it still maintains 
a crippled, anemic existence. ._In both 
England and America, Miss Shepard 
declares, there are already strong fresh 
voices and poetry that really counts, 
that is devoid of shallow egotism and 
morbid self-analysis. But unfortunately 
our current popular impressions are 
still derived from the time when the 
poet was regarded as “a pallid, lonely, 
lugubrious person who neither finds nor 
seeks a place in active life.” 
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TIVE FoR Force. By Simeon E. Baldwin. 
World Court. 


INTERNATIONAL REBUILDING. 


SEtT- 
Secy. 


By Henri La 


Fontaine, Senator of Belgium, winner of 
Nobel Prize. World Court. 
IRELAND, 1916—ANpD Beyonp. Home Rule, 


By H. W. Mas- 
Atlantic. 


From a 


Unionism, Sinn Feiners. 
singham, editor London Nation. 
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Socialist view-point. Ill. By Charles Ed- 
ward Russell. Hearst’s. 

Is THE Way OF THE TRANSGRESSOR REALLY 
Harp? Plea for the Old Morality. By 
Cleveland Moffett. McClure’s. 


Is VEGETARIANISM BASED ON Sounp Sct- 
ENCE? By Helen Keith, Assistant in An- 
imal Nutrition, Univ. of Ill. Scientific 
American. 

JAPAN AND THE OPEN Door. 
conception of Japan’s course. 
Kawakami. Century. 


JAPAN IN THE CHINA SHOP. 
lation between Japan and China. 
K. Davis. Everybody’s. 

Joun Lawson’s Story. Second instalment 
of history of strike leader in Colorado. 
By Harvey O’Higgins. Metropolitan. 


LarcerR NortH AMERICAN Mammats. First 
of a series. By E. W. Nelson and Louis 
A. Fuertes. National Geographic Magazine. 

LEAGUE TO EnForce Peace, Its purposes, 
by William Howard Taft. Objections, by 
William Jennings Bryan. World Court. 

Lire oF JAMeEs J. Hitt. How Hill captured 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. By Joseph 
Gilpin Pyle. World’s Work. 

Man AND His Arteries. We are just as 
old as our arteries are. By Woods Hutch- 
inson, A.M., M.D. Good Housekeeping. 

MEN—THE BIGGEST PROBLEM IN BUSINESS. 
Efficiency, organization, labor troubles, 
etc. By James Logan, Gen. Manager U.S. 
Envelope Co. System. 

Mexico, AGRARIAN PROBLEM OF. By Eme- 
terio de la Garza, former member Mexican 
Chamber of Deputies. Humanitarian. 


Mexico For THE Mexicans. By Mary Aus- 


Service Dept., 


America’s mis- 
By K. K. 


Analysis of re- 
By O. 


tin. World Outlook. 
Mexico’s NeEep. Religious freedom, not in- 
tervention. By O. Frederick Rost. Fra. 


My First Year’s Work WITH A TRACTOR. 
Personal experience and conclusions of a 


farmer. By T. H. Grounds. Farm Life. 

My 20,000 Partners. By Charles M. 
Schwab. How he picks men for important 
positions. American. 

NEwSpaAPER, THE Wortp’s Diary. Its his- 
tory. By James Melvin Lee. Director Dept. 
of Journalism, N. Y. Univ. Munsey’s. 

ORIGIN AND EvoL_uTION oF LIFE ON THE 


EartH. Ill. By Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
of Am. Museum of Natural History. Sci- 
entific Monthly. 

Our Over-RaTep GRANDMOTHERS. Compari- 
sons of dress and customs of past and 
present. Ill. By Agnes Repplier. Harper’s. 

PercivAL LoweLL anp His Worx—Appre- 
ciation. By Henry Norris Russell, Prof. 
Princeton Univ. Outlook. 

PoLanpD, BATTLEFIELD OF. Journey by mem- 
bers of the American Red Cross. By 
Ernest P. Bicknell, director Civilian Re- 
lief. Survey. 

Potanp, Future or. History under Russian 
domination. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
Century. . 

PRINTER'S FIGHT FOR LIFE, 
ternational Typographical Union. 
M. Simons. Pearson’s. 

PROHIBITION AND THE ELECTION. Program 
for new struggle. By L. Ames Brown. 
North American Review. 

Puttinc Uncie Sam To Work. Account of 


History of In- 
By A. 


departments at Washington. By Walde- 
mar Kaempffert. McClure’s. 
Russia. Emergence of Russian character 


in sympathy with Anglo-Saxon. By Har- 


old Begbie. Atlantic Monthly. 

San Bras Peoprte. Account of the San Blas 
Indians of Panama. Ill. By Rex Beach. 
Cosmopolitan. 


SarAH BERNHARDT—SUPERWOMAN. By Ada 
Patterson. The Theatre. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE Movies. Advantages 
over spoken drama. Ill. By Brian 
Hooker. Century. 

SIENKIEWICZ AND THE New Detuce. Appre- 
ciation of the Polish author. By Henry 


Adams Bellows. The Bellman, 





St., N. Y. City.) 


Sottip Front oF Lasor. Organized labor 
and railroads. Pan-American Federation 
of Labor. By John A. Fitch. Survey. 

Stavinc Orr Otp Ace. Rules for a long 
life approved by Life Extension Institute. 
By Hawthorne Daniel. World’s Work. 


Swiss Feetinc Asout THE War. By San- 
ford Griffith. Outlook. 

TAGORE—THE Poet or Inp1a, anD His MeEs- 
SAGE. Portrait. By Montrose J. Moses. 
Munsey’s. 

THe AcTRESS OF TOMORROW. 
Guilbert. The Theatre. 

Tue Exection. Analysis of reasons for 
Republican defeat. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. Metropolitan. 


T1ME TO Move For PEACE. 
court. By William Marion Reedy. 
Mirror. 

TRACTOR ON THE FarM. Hints on operation 
and repair. Country Gentleman, 

Usi1nG THE ScHOOLHOUSE. Developing the 
community center idea. By Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson. Countryside Magazine. 

VenizeELos. A Character Sketch. World’s 
Work. 

VERDICT OF THE PEOPLE. Discussion of elec- 
toral vote and Electoral College. By 
George Harvey. North American Review. 

WAR AND THE Drama. Appeal to dramatists 
to make use of themes presented by the 
war. By Israel Zangwill. Metropolitan. 

Wuat a Grass oF WuiskKEy Dogs To You. 
How it benumbs the mental processes. By 
William Brady, M.D. Illustrated World, 

Wuat Concress 1s TryInc To Do. Con- 
structive legislation under Dem. admini- 
stration. By Champ Clark. Independent. 

Wuat 1s Feminism? A _ sympathetic ac- 
count of woman’s struggle. By Gertrude 
Atherton. Delineator. 

Wuat WE Eat: Anp Wuat Happens To It. 
Showing actual digestion of food by first 
direct method devised. By Philip B. Hawk, 
Prof. Physiological Chemistry, Jefferson 
Medical College. Ladies’ Home Journal. 

WEAK Spot IN BUSINESS PREPAREDNESS. By 
Hon. William C. Redfield. System. 

WituiaM M. Cuase. Appreciation, with re- 
productions of Chase’s paintings. By Dun- 

can Phillips. Am. Magazine of Art. 

Wuy You Trre Out, anp How To Rest Up. 
Practical ideas on recreation. By Ernest 
G. Martin, Prof. Leland Stanford Univ. 
American, 

WonDERS OF THE Future. Possibilities in 
use of coal and hydroelectric process for 
harnessing waterfalls. By Nikola Tesla. 
Collier's. 

ZuLoaco. Appreciation of the Spanish pain- 
ter’s exhibition in Boston. By John S. 
Sargent. IIl. 


By Yvette 


Plea for a world- 
Reedy’s 


International Studio. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 

AMERICAN AMBULANCIER AT VERDUN, From 
diary of Harvard graduate. By W. Kerr 
Rainsford. World’s Work. 

Brincinc Down A ZEPPELIN. Raid of Ger- 
man airships ovet England Sept. 2. By 
Lewis R. Freeman. Popular Mechanics. 

BATTLE OF THE SOMME. Magnitude of the 
struggle. By Frederick Palmer. Collier’s. 
3ELGIUM UNDER War ConpitTions. Schools 
for crippled soldiers. Military factories. 
Relief work. By Eleanor Franklin Egan. 
Saturday Evening Post. 

GERMANY’S FicHt TO Wi1n PEAcE TERMS. 
General results of conflict. By Frank H. 
Simonds. Review of Reviews. 

TANKS AND “THE House or Deatu.” Weap- 
ons of warfare supplied by America. By 
Reginald T. Townsend. World’s Work. 

Ten WEEKS BEHIND THE FRONT IN GER- 
MANY. Description of living conditions. 
By Mrs. H. H. Gallison. Outlook. 


Two Empires at Grips. Account of British 
fighting at Ypres and Neuve-Chapelle. By 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Everybody’s. 

TRENCH-RaIperS. Canadian officer’s graphic 
diary. Atlantic Monthly 
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POEMS BY FROST, MASTERS, AMY LOWELL AND OTHERS 


VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


N the recent volumes of poetry, the 
most striking thing is the tendency 
toward story-telling. This is espe- 
cially manifest in the new work of 
Robert Frost, Edgar Lee Masters 

and Amy Lowell, the three most inter- 
esting figures that have emerged in the 
last ten years. The pure lyric note is 
almost lacking in their latest books, and 
one is apt to grow confused in trying 
to classify them by the usual poetic 
standards of the past. We confess that 
it takes more acumen than we possess 
or more careful study than we have 
been able to devote to the subject to 
reach critical conclusions that seem 
satisfactory in regard to these writers. 
Narrative poetry is, of course, an old 
story in our literature. But each of 
these writers has developed a peculiar 
kind of narrative poetry, and while we 
are sure that in each case it has im- 
portant significance, it is not easy to 
define the significance or indicate in 
just what it consists. You can dip any- 
where into any of the three volumes 
and draw out lines or stanzas or even, 
sometimes, a whole poem and challenge 
anyone to tell why that is to be con- 
sidered poetry; and the challenge may 
be hard to answer. Yet each volume, 
taken by itself, as a whole, has a cumu- 
lative effect that is undeniably poetic. 
Frost has a clearer purpose in his mind 
and is much surer of himself than 
either Masters or Miss Lowell; but 
neither one is adequately represented 
by any single poem. 

Mr. Frost’s book (“Mountain Inter- 
val,” Henry Hoit) will deepen the im- 
pression made by “North of Boston.” 
He deals, for the most part, with the 
most casual things in life; but he gives 
them a spiritual significance that is al- 
most uncanny. .We have reprinted 
several of his most striking short po- 
ems—“The Road Not Taken,” “The 
Sound of the Trees,’ “An Impulse.” 
We reprint here the second poem of 
the book: 


AN OLD MAN’S WINTER NIGHT. 
By T-opert Frost. 


LL out of doors looked darkly in 
at him 


Through the thin frost, almost in 
separate stars, 

That gathers on the pane in empty rooms. 

What kept his eyes from giving back the 


gaze 

Was the lamp tilted near them in his 
hand. 

What kept him from remembering what 
it was 

That brought him to that creaking room 
was age. 

He stood with barrels round him—at a 
loss. 


And having scared the cellar under him 

In clomping there, he scared it once again 

In clomping off;—and scared the outer 
night, 


Which has its sounds, familiar, like the 
roar 

Of trees and crack of branches, common 
things, 

But nothing so like beating on a box. 

A light he was to no one but himself 

Where now he sat, concerned with he 
knew what, 

A quiet light, and then not even that. 

He consigned to the moon, such as she 
was, 

So late-arising, to the broken moon 

As better than the sun in any case 

For such a charge, his snow upon the 
roof, 

His icicles along the wall to keep; 

And slept. The log that shifted with a 
jolt 

Once in the stove, disturbed him and he 
shifted, 

And eased his heavy breathing, but still 
slept. 

One aged man—one man—can’'t fill a 
house, 

A farm, a countryside, or if he can, 

It’s thus he does it of a winter night. 


Without undertaking to duplicate his 
“Spoon River Anthology” (which would 
be a mistake), Mr. Masters has given 
us, in “The Great Valley” (Macmillan), 
a series of pictures and portraits of 
much the same sort of people that ap- 
peared in the Anthology. This is a 
much fuller and stronger book than 
his second volume, ‘Songs and Satires,” 
and it gives us a reassurance that work 
did not give that Mr. Masters has come 
to stay. The veins of metal that he is 
mining in this latest work are less 
clearly defined, more confused and 
criss-cross than in the Anthology, and 
the quartz is more mixed with shale; 
but one is no longer afraid that the 
vein will “peter out” and the mine fail 
to produce goid in paying quantities. 
This volume is another distinct con- 
tribution to our literature. 


¢ SLIP SHOE LOVEY. 


By Epcar Lee Masters. 


OU’RE the cook’s understudy, 
Y A gentle idiot body. 
You are slender like a broom 
Weaving up and down the room, 
With your dirt hair in a twist 
And your left eye in a mist. 
Never thinkin’, never hopin’ 
With your wet mouth open. 
So bewildered and so busy 
As you scrape the dirty kettles, 
O Slip Shoe Lizzie 
As you rattle with the pans. 
There’s a clatter of old metals, 
O Slip Shoe Lovey, 
As you clean the milk cans. 
You're a greasy little dovey, 
A laughing scullery daughter, 
As you slop the dish water, 
So abstracted and so dizzy, 
O Slip Shoe Lizzie! 


So mussy, little hussie, 
With the china that you break, 
And the kitchen in a smear 


Wher. the bread is yet to bake, 
And the market things are here— 
O Slip Shoe Lovey! 


You are hurrying and scurrying 
From the sink to the oven, 

So forgetful and so sloven. 

You are bustling and hustling 
From the pantry to the door, 

With your shoe strings on the floor, 
And your apron strings a-draggin’, 
And your spattered skirt a-saggin’. 


You're an angel idiot lovey, 

One forgives you all this clatter 
Washing dishes, beating batter. 
But there is another matter 

As you dream above the sink: 
You're in love pitter-patter, 
With the butcher-boy I think. 
And he’ll get you, he has got you 
If he hasn't got you yet. 


For he means to make you his, 
O Slip Shoe Liz. 

And your open mouth is wet 
To a little boyish chatter. 
You’re an easy thing to flatter 
With your hank of hair a-twist, 
And your left eye in a mist— 

O Slip Shoe Lovey! 


So hurried and so flurried 
And just a little worried 
You lean about the room, 
Like a mop, like a broom. 
O Slip Shoe Lovey! 

O Slip Shoe Lovey! 


Amy Lowell has grown far more 
certain in the handling of her tools 
than she was when she _ published 
“Sword-Blades and Poppy Seeds.” Her 
new work (“Men, Women and Ghosts,” 
Macmillan) is more interesting, more 
varied, more charged with meaning. 
She has become one of the real forces 
in American literature; but, as in the 
case of Frost and Masters, no one poem, 
or at least none of her shorter poems, 
seems convincing enough to justify 
such a statement. 


THE DINNER-PARTY. 


By Amy LoweLt. 


FIsH. 
OO...” they said, 
S With their wine - glasses delicately 
poised, 
Mocking at the thing they cannot 
understand. 
“So...” they said again, 


Amused and insolent. 

The silver on the table glittered, 
And the red wine in the glasses 
Seemed the blood I had wasted 
In a foolish cause. 


GAME. 


The gentleman with the gray - and - black 
whiskers 

Sneered languidly over his quail. 

Then my heart flew up and labored, 

And I burst from my own holding 

And hurled myself forward. 

With straight blows [ beat upon him, 
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Furiously, with red-hot anger, I thrust 
against him. 
But my weapon slithered over his polished 
surface, 
And I recoiled upon myself, 
Panting. 
DrawIinc-Room. 


In a dress all softness and half-tones, 
Indolent and half-reclined, 

She lay upon a couch, 

With the firelight reflected in her jewels. 
But her eyes had no reflection, 

They swam in a gray smoke, 

The smoke of smouldering ashes, 

The smoke of her cindered heart. 


CoFFEE. 


They sat in a circle with their coffee-cups. 
One dropped in a lump of sugar, 
One stirred with a spoon. 
I saw them as a circle of ghosts 
Sipping blackness out of beautiful china, 
And mildly protesting against my coarse- 
ness 
In being alive. 
TALK. 


They took dead men’s souls 

And pinned them on their breasts for 
ornament; 

Their cuff-links and tiaras 

Were gems dug from a grave; 

They were ghouls battening on exhumed 
thoughts ; 

And I took a green liqueur from a servant 

So that he might come near me 

And give me the comfort of a living thing. 


ELeven O’CLOocK. 


The front door was hard and heavy, 
It shut behind me on the house of ghosts. 
I flattened my feet on the pavement 
To feel it solid under me; 

I ran my hand along the railings 
And shook them, 

And pressed their pointed bars 

Into my palms. 

The hurt of it reassured me, 

And I did it again and again 

Until they were bruised. 

When I woke in the night 

I laughed to find them aching, 

For only living flesh can suffer. 


One of the most notable first volumes 
of poetry is that just issued by Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell (“The Night Court 
and Other Verse,” Century Company). 
The author found her way into poetry 
through her work as a dramatist, and 
her poetic work is marked by a sure 
dramatic touch. She also gives us sto- 
ries in verse rather than lyrics, and her 
characters and scenes are as indubitably 
American as those of Masters. 


IN THE COURT OF ABUNDANCE. 
By RutH Comrort MITCHELL. 


LIPPING behind a pillar, he eluded 
S them,— 
His keen-eyed sister of the strident 
tone, 

Heading her straggling charges for the 
Zone. 

(How like an anxious hen she led and 
brooded them, 

Her flock, her own! 


Fiercely maternal, she could fight and feel 
for them, 

Now scolding shrilly, jerking on their 
coats, 

Now tucking mufflers round their meager 
throats, 

Unloved, unlovely, in her loving zeal for 
them !) 

He was alone! 


Since first the gates were opened, she had 
harried him, 


Pushing and planning in her forceful way. 


(They were to make the most of this first 
day!) 

Past miles of sights and sounds her vim 
had carried him, 

Amazed, confused. 

Past friezes quivering in the burnished 
weather, 

Small, squealing engines, pea-nuts, huge 
machines, 


Peaches in jars, and grain done into 
scenes : 

His feet shrieked dumbly in their patent 
leather : 


He felt misused. 


It was so different from his ardent hope 
of it 

All thro’ the months that he had skimped 
and saved, 

Thro’ all the melting journey he had 
braved. 

To sign and symbol, to the breadth and 
scope of it 

He had no key. 

It dwarfed and scared him. 
care were part of him 

At the dull counter where he spent his 
days. 

This beauty swam before him in a maze. 

He limped away. He turned... joy 
filled the heart of him, 

And jubilee. 


Toil and 


Grace of a heedless turning, 
Here he has found his hour: 
Mystical incense burning... 
Rise of the rhythmic tower. ... 
The sight of it fires and thrills him; 
The hush of it soothes and stills him; 
The Court of Abundance fills him... 
Plenty and peace and power. 

+. 


Grace of heedless turning, 

Here he has reached his goal. 
‘This was his poignant yearning 
Where he may loose his soul, 
And whether for truth or seeming, 
For waking or kindly dreaming, 
Beguiling or full redeeming, 

Here he is healed and whole. 


This is his perfect hour. It can not stay; 
Yet shall he bear the balm of it away. 
Relentless ticket! He must go once more 
Back to Gents’ Furnishings in Arnold's 
Store! 

Even to-morrow he must go again 

Back with his sister to the haunts of men 
To push and crowd and sight-see all the 


time,— 

To strain the last mean penny from a 
dime; 

Small, sticky fingers and shrill, petty 


strife... = 
Back to that little smarled and tangled 
Hie: ... 


But here in a strange, stern summer, 
Silent, aloof, alone, 
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Safe in the Court of Abundance 
He has embraced his own. 

Life in a rosy fountain, 

Eerie and wraith-like, frail, 
Glows like a phantom opal 
Under the fog’s faint veil, 
Dowering him with dominion, 
Beauty and power and might, 
For he is now The Caliph, 
Sallying forth in the night. 


Berton Braley’s new volume (“Things 
As They Are,” Doran Co.) is about on 
the same level as his “Songs of the 
Workaday World.” He has wonderful 
facility in rhyme and rhythm, but his 
facility never runs away with him. He 
always has a clear and well-deftned 
idea when he writes, and he always 
“puts it over.” He does not affect 
subtlety. He has no ambition to be a 
“cosmic” poet. But he is a real singer 
and he has enough respect for his art 
to avoid bad craftsmanship at all times, 


THE CONQUEROR. 
By Berton BRALEY, 


OOM for me, graybeards, 

R make room! 
Menace me not with your eyes of 
gloom; 
Jostle me not from the place I seek, 
For my arms are strong and your own 
are weak, 

And if my plea to you be denied 
I’ll thrust your wearying forms aside, 
Pity you? Yes, but I cannot stay; 
I am the spirit of Youth; make way! 


room,, 


Room for me, timid ones, room, make 
room! 

Little I care for your fret and fume— 

I dare whatever is mine to: meet, 

I laugh at sorrow and jeer defeat ; 

To doubt and doubters I give the lie; 

And fear is stilled as I swagger by, 

And life’s a fight and I seek the fray ;. 

I am the spirit of Youth; make way! 


Room for me, mighty ones, roeeny, make 
room! 

I fear no power and dread pe, doom; 
And you who curse me or you who, bless, 
Alike must bow to my dauntlessness. 

I topple the king from his, gefden, throne, 
I smash old idols of brass and: stone, 

I am not hampered by yesterday. 

Room for the spirit of Youth; make way! 


Room for me, all of you, make me room! 

Where the rifles crash and the cannon 
boom, 

Where glory beckons, or- love or fame 

I ptunge me heedlessly. in the game. 

The old, the wary, the wise, the great, 

They cannot stay me, for ] am Fate, 

The brave young master of all good play, 

I am the spirit of Youth; make way! 


The name of Edna Dean Proctor 
was known to many American house- 
holds when most of the poets now mak- 
ing a stir were learning their a-b—abs. 
Her first volume of poems was pub- 
lished in 1867—half a century ago. She 
has sustained her powers all throuzh 
these years and in “The Glory of Toi! 








and Other Poems” (Houghton Mifflin 
Company) she maintains her place as 
one of the authentic poets of the land, 
with enough trace of the Victorian 
days to commend her to many who fail 
to find nourishment or consolation in 
the more “modern” verse. 


EBB AND FLOW. 
By Epna Dean Proctor. 


AID Earth in the darkness wailing 
S As morningward she turned, 
“Alas for the golden summers 
Along my peaks that burned! 
And alas for the beautiful maidens 
Who danced on the flowery leas, 
And my sons so bold in camp and mart 
And out on the stormy seas; 
Like the rgse and the palm they faded 
And fell by a merciless doom— 
Alas for the beauty and valer, 
While | roll on, a tomb! 


“No cliff of the loftiest mountains, 
No deepest cave of the sea, 

But is mingled of dust that once had life 
And has gone afar from me: 

The eons were brief to tell my grief, 
The wide sky has not room, 

My winds chant dirges evermore 
While I roll on, a tomb! 


“Soon will the warm May twilights 
Be thrilling with lovers’ words; 

I shall hear the laughter of children, 
The songs of nesting birds; 

But I know the shadow will follow, 
And my heart is lost in gloom 

As I think of the infinite myriads dead, 
While I roll on, their tomb!” 


Morning floods the sky with splendor; 
Lo! an angel in the sun 

Crying, “Life is lord forever! 
Life and death, O Earth, are onc! 

As the tides rejoice the ocean, 
Summers wake or still the sod, 

So Life ebbs and flows forever, 
Pulsing with the heart of God!’ 


The following poem is quoted in the 
Living Church, which says it is “just 
over from England,” but does not tell 
where it first appeared. It is very 
charming. 


TO DOROTHY IN DAY-SCHOOL. 
By H. B. J. ArwstTrone. 


REAMY-EYES! Misty-Eyes ! What 
D do you think of it? 
What do you make of this Doc- 
trine Divine? 
Dusky - Eyes! Cloudy~Eyes! 
hear of it, 
Precept on precept, ‘and line upon line. 


Daily you 


Smiling you sit and :dttentive, to learn 
of it 
Lore whieh could ‘make you the wisest 
of wise. 
What does it work ‘in you? 
it mean for ‘you? 
Oh for the answer that lurks in your 
eyes | 


What does 
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Ears are for hearing, tho curls may half 
cover them; 
Doubtless you hear, as you sit there 
demure. 
What are the thoughts that the lessons 
awake in you, 
Bidding you pray and be good and be 
pure? 


Where is your mind, as you sit there so 
silently ? 
Whither has fancy directed its flight? 
Fathomless eyes! so perplexingly reticent, 
Shadowed yet sunny; all dark yet all 
light. 


Dreamy-Eyes, sitting there in your blue 
pinafore, 
Tendrils of hair just caressing your 
cheek ; 
can I wake 
Eternity ? 
How shall I teach you? 
shall I speak? 


How in you thoughts of 


What words 


Bethlehem’s Babe in His arms once en- 
folded you 
When, at the Font, you were marked 
with His sign. 
Still from His Throne He is loving you, 
guarding you: 
What do you make of this Doctrine 
Divine? 


Dreamy- Eyes! Cloudy - Eyes! 
Eyes! Misty-Eyes! 
Died has a God to redeem you from 
woe: 
What does it mean for you? 
it work in you? 
Some day, it may be, your teachers will 
know. 


Dusky- 


What does 


There are several double stars in our 
literary firmament—Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
win Markham, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Untermeyer, and, it now appears, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joyce Kilmer. The following 
is taken from “Tom Daly’s Column” in 
the Philadelphia Ledger. It is quaint, 
clever and delightful. 


AMBITION. 
By ALINE KILMER. 


ENTON and Deborah, Michael and 
K Rose, 
These are fine children as all the 
world knows. 
But into my arms in my dreams every 
night 
Come Peter and Christopher, Faith and 
Delight. 


Kenton is tropical, Rose is pure white, 

Deborah shines like a star in the night, 

Michael’s round eyes are as blue as the 
_sea 

And nothing on earth could be dearer to 
me. 


3ut where is the baby with Faith can com- 
pare? j 

What is the color of Peterkin’s hair? 

Who can make Christopher clear to my 
sight, 

Or show me the eyes of my daughter 
Delight ? 


When people inquire I always just state: 
“I have four nice children and hope to 
have eight. 
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Tho the first four are pretty and certain 
to please, 
Who knows but 


than these?” 


the rest may be nicer 


A very striking poem is this from 
Everybody's, by the editor of the En- 
gineering Magazine: 


THE SKY-SCRAPER. 


By CuHarLes Buxton GOING 


OME | killed in the caisson, ' 
S And some I dared to their fall; 
to each floor was the toll I 
took— 
There were twenty-odd in all. 


One 


Crippled, crushed, or died of the b-:ds 
Ere the last roof-tile was laid— 

But I never passed my dividends, 
And the coupons all are paid. 


Twenty-odd, on the job alone, 
But a score lie stark behind 
Where the for my giant 

were rolled, 
My onyx and bronze were mined. 


shapes frame 


Four in each thousand—so they went, 
Shattered, or burned alive; 

But my stock is earning seven per cent, 
And the bonds are paying five. 


The plans came white from the draftsmen, 
And they laid them, fine and fair, 

On a costly desk, while directors sat 
Each in his leather chair. 


Beam and column and pier and base— 
That’s where the blood-marks are ; 

But the laid mosaic hides the place— 
And my stock brings more than par. 


The stairs are colored marble 
And the panels malachite; 

But watchmen guard on every floor, 
And the lamps burn day and night; 


For if They should come, in dead pa- 
rade— 
Mangled, formless, burned— 
Could ever another lease be mad-, 
Or the dividend be earned? 


One of the five poems of the year 
selected by Mr. Braithwaite to be re- 
printed in the Boston Transcript (pre- 
sumably the five best of the year in 
Mr. Braithwaite’s judgment) is the 
following from Contemporary I'erse: 


THE CLERK. 
By Scupper MIDDLETON 
WO and two are four, four and 
three are seven”— 
That is all that he can say where 
he sits in Heaven; 
“Two and two are four, four and three 


are seven”— 
Through the long celestial day. 


“Two and two are four, four and three 
are seven”— 

Once he used to sing it down the halls 
of Heaven; 
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“Work is hard but there’s an answer, 
Far ahead great things are waiting, 
I wili add the magic Figures, 

I wili seek the gleaming Balance— 

I will win the Master’s praise.” 


“Two and two are four, four and three 
are seven’— 

Not so careful now in the place of 
Heaven; 

“Work is good but there is pleasure, 

I am young with time before me— 

O bright angel, from the shops of 
Heaven, 


The late José Echegaray was not only Spain’s foremost dramatist when he died 


a few weeks ago but a poet as well. This winsome little fantasy, translated by Scott 
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Dance a while, the Harper’s playing— 
Drink the rainbow wine with me!” 


“Two and two are four, four and three 
are seven”— 

Then he only droned it on his stool in 
Heaven ; 

“Work is bread and bread is living, 

Little mouths grow very hungry 

In the rooms of Paradise— 

She must wear a golden feather 

When she walks along the sky.” 


“Two and two are four, four and three 
are seven”’— 








THE BIRTH OF THE FLOWERS—A “LEGEND” 


BY ECHEGARAY 


Robinson from the Spanish, proves it. 


N the earliest geological ages there 

were no flowers. At least such as we 

know now,—those of graceful forms 
and brilliant colors. ; 

The vegetable world was an immense 
mantle of verdure—something like the 
grass, like the moss, like the lichen, like 
the fern. 

The plants had their amours, but, so 
to speak, diffused, hidden beneath the 
uniform tint of the chlorophyll. Hence 
come the cryptogams. . 

They lived, so to speak, in harems, 
closed and mysterious. 

How, from that uniform green, have 
sprung the flowers, with their gaudy rain- 
bow hues, modern science may be able to 
explain by its great theory of evolution. 
But legend and poetry explain it after 
their own fashion. 

The legend that I am going to relate, 
or that 1 am going to invent, is worthy 
implicit credence; and it offers a highly 
satisfactory explanation of the birth of 
the flowers. 

Let us proceed, then, with the legend. 


HILE God was forging our ter- 

restrial globe, thege was keen curi- 

osity in Heaven as to what this 
work of the infinite power might turn 
out to be. And while the solid crust 
crackled in the convulsions of birth and 
while the sea rolled hither and yon with 
the dull and heavy lurch of a monster 
newly born, and the clouds piled up in 
the heavens, and the sun strove to drive 
burning shafts into the thick clumps of 
green and the wide fens which spread 
out beneath the verdure, the angels thrust 
their heads out of the peep-holes of 
heaven to examine wonderingly the hills 
and vales of the nascent earth. 

At last came a day when the first 
man appeared, and the angelic curiosity 
swelled mightily. “What can this new 
creature be?” asked angels and cherubim. 

And to appease their curiosity, down 
they went from heaven and perched here 
and there on the thunder-clouds, craning 
.their necks over the edges of the vast 
and vapory masses. 

Then they saw the Man, and it must 
be owned that primitive Adam did not 
entirely please them. 

He looked gallant; his forehead was 
noble; his glance fiery; his manners mas- 
terful; his locks, tossed by the breezes of 
Paradise, splendid and flowing. Never- 
theless, the angels suspected from the 
first glimpse of him that this handsome 
creature was going to give them no end 
of trouble. 

They foresaw—how I know not—that 





man was a noble creature, but a danger- 
ous one. A dull observer would have con- 
tented himself with admiring this divine 
bit of statuary; but the angels, the cheru- 
bim and one seraph or another divined 
in that handsome body and beneath that 
noble brow the seeds of lamentable pas- 
sions. 

They returned to their celestial palaces 
grumbling about this latest and apparent- 
ly perfect creation. For even the angels 
may fall into evil, as Lucifer proved later 
on, and grumbling is the first of all temp- 
tations. 


UT Adam slept, and while he slept 

‘the Almighty created woman, as one 

who makes his last cast and exclaims 
with divine pride: “Beyond this, noth- 
ing.” 

Bear in mind that there were as yet no 
flowers. 

And ever the immense mantle of ver- 
dure, the misty heavens, the ruddy setting 
sun, the fierce squalls ending in light and 
steady rains which moistened the earth 
and filled the brooks and rivers and made 
the green masses of the ferns sparkle 
with new reflections. And against that 
green background, like two divine statues 
of marble, shone the naked body of Adam 
and the fair white body of Eve. 

Then came the news to Heaven and 
threw into commotion angels, cherubim, 
seraphim and dominations. 

“There’s a new creature on the earth, 
and it’s a woman. We must see her.” 
And the angels scrutinized Paradise from 
the depths of the little blue peep-holes of 
heaven. 

But they wanted to see Eve at closer 
range. So they went down as far as the 
clouds and stopped there in amazement; 
and they would have gone all the way 
down to the ground to stroke with their 
wings that divine apparition had they not 
feared to venture further without the 
permission of the Almighty. They opened 
wide their eyes, beat their wings, sighed 
amorously and desired to approach more 
closely, cost what it might. 


HE sun was rising, the clouds were 

breaking, because the sun likewise 

wished to look at Eve, and to the 
storms of the night had succeeded a fine 
rain like tiny beads of crystal. A rain- 
bow, an immense and perfect semicircle, 
brilliant and luminous, overspread Para- 
dise. 

Then angels, or, rather, the boldest of 
them, in order to behold Eve nearer at 
hand, winged their flight from the clouds 
towards the many-colored bow, and upon 
the many-colored bow they alighted. The 





Just a whisper now through the walls of 
Heaven; 

“O, I cannot find the error, 

Cannot strike the gleaming Balance— 

All the magic’s out of Figures, 

All the wonder out of loving, 

And the Master has no praise.” 


“Two and two are four, four and three 
are seven’”— 

Still he mutters on at the books of 
Heaven— 

“Work is bread and bread is living’— 

Through the long celestial day. 


timid ones followed the example of the 
more daring. New flocks crossed the 
heavens and, sweeping circles like sea- 
gulls over the sea, came to rest upon the 
celestial arch. And at length, all of them, 
one after another, singly, in pairs and in 
flocks, were perching upon the immense 
arch of the seven colors. 

We are assured by those who claim to 
have seen it, that it was a beautiful sight 
to see. 

Below lay Eve upon the field of green; 
aboye, the rainbow with its load of angels, 
tiny in the distance, their heads all golden 
and their wings all white. 

Something had to happen, for the rain- 
bow is very frail, very crystalline, and 
withal very brittle. 

From end to end were innumerable 
swarms of angels, and altho angels do 
not weigh very much, yet on account of 
the attraction that Eve exercized upon 
them they became almost ponderable. At 
any rate, looking upon a woman with such 
eagerness had the same effect as if they 
had. become substantial bodies; and the 
whole prismatic fabric could no longer 
withstand the strain and collapsed upon 
the earth, breaking in thousands and thou- 
sands of pieces, as breaks the crystal when 
it breaks. 

So all of those little bits of color 
dropped upon the verdant mantle, and 
each one of them as it penetrated and 
blended with the green plants retained 
something of the colors of the rainbow, 
and the fields were filled with flowers. 


DO not know whether the legend is 
true or not, altho I presume it is; and 
if it isn’t it ought to be. 

Thus it happens that the flowers were 
in the beginning nothing but a rainbow 
broken in pieces and scattered all over the 
wide green of the fields. And, the cause 
of the celestial catastrophe being Eve, that 
is the reason that women love flowers so 
much. The legend says nothing about 
Adam. We do not know whether any 
particles of the iris-rain touched him or 
not. 

From that time on flowers have been; 
and they are as many and as varied in 
color as were the pieces of the rainbow 
in that ruin of the skies. 

Some of the angels were badly shaken 
up by the crash, because they took flight 
again with manifest difficulty. Or per- 
haps it was really the reluctance they felt 
in leaving Eve and the flowery mead— 
flowery mead, we repeat, because from 
that moment there were flowers in Para- 
dise. And the proof of it is that there 
are flowers still. 
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CAUSES OF FRICTION IN OUR SOUTH- 


N our November number we had an 
| article on “Cutting the Heart Out 

of Our Export Trade to South 
America.” It told of the ways in which 
careless American salesmen and sloppy 
American manufacturers are killing the 
opportunities that have come to us for 
trade by reason of the war. Like most 
questions this one seems to have two 
sides, and both of them are presented 
in recent correspondence in the N. Y. 
Times: 

One side is given in the form of a 
letter from Carlos A. Thornquist, who 
is vouched for by Prof. L. S. Rowe, to 
whom the letter was sent, as “one of 
the leading financiers of the Argentine 
republic.” Mr. Thornquist has this to 
Say in part: 


“Every firm which has_ transacted 
business with the United States has a 
complaint of a more or ,less_ serious 
nature to make. In many cases this is 
due to ignorance on the part of the ex- 


porter, but it is often carelessness or 
negligence and sometimes something 
worse. All this is very unfortunate, as 


it greatly affects import trade from the 
United States and discredits the exporter, 
the more so as official publications on this 
delicate question have already been made 
here. 


AMERICAN TRADE 


“I have advised a few to make con- 
crete cases public, giving the names of 
the firms, but they are afraid to do so, as, 
in many cases, if they quarrel with their 
actual provider, it might be very difficult, 
if not impossible, for them to substitute 
him until Europe is able to export as in 
normal times. However, British trade is 
again gaining ground in many lines.” 


The special investigations made by 
the agents of the National City Bank 
of New York City furnished a long list 
of specific instances (some of which we 
gave) bearing out the complaints refer- 
red to above. But that there is needless 
cause of friction coming from the South- 
American side is the claim made by the 
Jaenecke Printing Company of New- 
ark, N. J., in a letter which they sent 
to the Times. “In our twenty-five years 
of experience in the export business,” 
they say, “we have found South Amer- 
icans the hardest of all people to deal 
with.” They are, we are told, “so 
downright arbitrary and unfair.” The 
Newark company goes on to say: 


“During the last two years we have 
had a great deal of additional South- 
American export business forced upon 
us, due to their inability to get goods 
from their usual European sources of 





supply and which we did not welcome be- 


cause of the scarcity of raw materials 
here. We also did not welcome it be- 
cause we knew the difficulty in getting 


from them an adequate profit on the ad- 
vanced costs of raw materials, and our 
first judgment has proved to be cor- 
rect, because, altho we supplied South 
America at lower prices and with less re- 
sultant profits than we sell at in the 
United States, in order to keep them go- 
ing, it has not been appreciated, and we 
have met with nothing but recrimination 
and dissatisfaction, just as if we had 
tried to rob them. 

“In regard to the sweeping wholesale 
indictment of North-American exporters, 
while we feel there may be exceptional 
cases, yet we think the trouble is mostly 
due to the hostile attitude of South 
Americans, they having a general dislike 
of North America, things North Ameri- 
can, and think nothing good can come 
out of North America.” 


That doesn’t sound very enticing, but 
if Germans and British can find profit 
in doing business in South America 
year after year and have enough pa- 
tience to learn the Latin-American 
ways and to make concessions to their 
peculiar methods, one would think that 
American houses might not find the 
field impossible. 


HIRING EMPLOYEES FOR LIFE: HOW THE SANTA FE 


N spite of the numerous vocational 

schools, various business establish- 

ments find it often advisable to train 
their own executives rather than try to 
find efficient men in the open market. 
The Santa Fé Railroad is one of these. 
Under its newly-arranged apprentice- 
system, boys are taken on with the idea 
of keeping them in the service for life. 
F. W. Thomas, supervizor of appren- 
tices for the Santa Fé, in an address 
before the New York Railroad Club, 
told how his system works in practice. 
The boy first goes into the shop for in- 
spection by the shop instructors. Here 
is what then happens to him: “They 
find out why he wants to be a machinist 
instead of a lawyer, or a boilermaker 
instead of an editor or preacher; if 
some friend or parent simply sent him 
to us on account of the good wages 
paid mechanics or if he is making ap- 
plication simply because his father was 
a machinist.” 
If he passes the shop instructors he 





DEVELOPS ITS MEN 


must undergo a thoro examination sim- 


ilar to that required of an applicant for 
life insurance. “We are taking these 
young fellows in our service for life,” 
continued Mr. Thomas, “and with our 
hospital system, our pension system, 
our insurance scheme, it is well that 
young men sound in body and mind 
should be selected.” As the boy ad- 
vances step by step, he is carefully 
watched to see what particular branch 
of the business especially appeals to 
him: 


“Throughout his four years’ apprentice- 
ship he is hourly watched by general and 
shop foremen, by shop and school instruc- 
tors. His weak points are strengthened, 
his strong features are exercized. Per- 
sonal characteristic blanks are filled out 
from time to time which give the super- 
vizor’s office a graphic personal record. 
All through these four years we have 
been looking for the unusual, the extra- 
ordinary. While the boy is serving his 
apprenticeship we find out his particular 
fitness, whether he prefers erecting work. 


or machine work, or tool-room work, 
firmly convinced that the boy, now a man, 
will perform his duties better when his 
heart is in the work. If he can be placed 
on a class of work which he loves, he will 
do well, certainly better than if engaged 
on some work which he does not like.” 


Each boy, treated as a unit, is given 
individual instruction from the moment 
he enters the company’s employ until 
“the day we graduate him into manhood 
as a mechanic in a class unto himself.” 
As an added persuasion, a governing 
body passes on each boy eight times 
during his apprenticeship. “If he is fit 
they pass him. If he is a misfit he goes 
and no power can save him. As in 
our courts, he may get a new trial. 
His case may be deferred, but justice 
will find him.” That board, we are told, 
deems it a crime against the boy’s young 
life to require him to stay and attempt 
to learn a trade when his talents and 
ambition lie in other channels: 


“When we graduate an apprentice we 
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do not drop him or take him off our list 
of interested ones, but we continue a 
watchful supervizion over him. If he re- 
mains at his graduating shop the local in- 
structors keep an eye on him, helping and 
advising him when necessary. If we 
transfer him to a distant shop his ‘follow- 
up’ card is sent ahead to the instructor, 
who aids him in getting located, secures a 
good boarding-place, etc., taking away the 
disagreeable task of getting started. He 
simply makes the first hour in that new 
town a pleasant one. In fact, the first 
person our graduates call to see when 
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entering any of our shops is the appren- 
tice instructor. He will be assured of 
one person at that place who will be in- 
terested in him. If he leaves the road 
we still follow him. It may cost us a few 
postage stamps, but the information is 
worth the stamps. 

“Of these young fellows 72 per cent. 
we have graduated are in service to-day. 
When you think of the fact that the 
average turnover in the shops and manu- 
facturing plants in the country is three 
and a half years, this is a flattering show- 
ing. Of the 72 per cent. who have re- 





mained with us, over 100 or 15 per cent. 
have been promoted to some position of 
responsibility, and we have others ready 
and waiting for the gong to call them to 
the wire.” 


It costs more to load a box on a car in 
Chicago, according to a writer in System, 
than it does to transport it from Chicago to 
New York when it is loaded. It costs more 
to put a barrel into a steamship in New York 
than it does to transport it all the way to 
Liverpool. It costs more to get a barrel of 
potatoes from the corner grocery to a city 
home than it does to bring it five hundred 
miles from where it was grown to the corner 
grocery store. 


GETTING BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES BY ELIMI- 
NATING THE MIDDLEMAN 


USINESS methods have gone 
around in a circle. In “re- 
mote ages” business was done 
directly between the producer 
and the consumer. Since then 
we have developed the retailer, the 
wholesaler and the selling agent, all of 
whom stand between the producer and 
the consumer. Now we are gradually 
getting back to first principles by 
eliminating all these middlemen. Such, 
at least, is the strong impression one 
gets from a perusal of a new volume 
by A. W. Shaw (“An Approach to 
Business - Problems”; Harvard Uni- 
versity Press), who is editor of System 
and lecturer on business policy at Har- 
vard. It is an imposing-looking volume, 
analytic and academic rather than in- 
spirational—solid rather than flashy. 
Nothing seems convincing in these 
scientific days unless a diagram or 
chart is made for us. Mr. Shaw gives 
us two charts, one showing how the 
middlemen have grown and one how 
they are disappearing. The case seems 
to be that the middleman has or has 
had five functions, which are carefully 
tabulated as follows: 


. Sharing the risk. 
. Transporting the goods. 
. Financing the operations. 
. Selling, or “demand creation.” 
5. Assembling, assorting, reshipping. 
These functions have been divided 
among selling. agent, wholesaler and 
retailer. That was what they were 
for. Then their functions began to be 
taken over by various organizations. 
The insurance companies assume the 
hazard of damage or loss of goods on 
the way to the consumer, and even 
guarantee credits and honesty of sales- 
men, assume liability for injury to 
workmen, and even reimburse the pro- 
ducer for loss of profits due to un- 
seasonal weather. The transportation 
companies perform the second func- 
tion listed above. Then the bank, by 
making advances on open accounts. 
commercial paper, etc., has absorbed 
another function of the middleman, and 
the federal reserve system is extend- 
ing the banker’s activities along this 
line. Advertizing mediums are z2rad- 
ually absorbing still another function— 
that of the creation of demand. (If 
you want to be academic, use a com- 
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ELIMINATING THE MIDDLEMAN 
The tendency in business is to bring the producer and consumer together, and the pro¢ess 


by which one after another of the go-betweens is being dropped is depicted above. 


The dotted 


line on the left of the several columns represents salesmen, the broken line on the right, 
advertizing. 


pound term and call it “demand-crea- 
tion,” as Mr. Shaw does!) Adver- 
tizing is more recent in origin and 
more undeveloped in operation and its 
standards are not yet as dependable as 
they might be; but, coupled with the 
indifferent attitude of the middleman 
to new products, it is helping to his 
elimination. The producer’s vital prob- 
lem has, in fact, come to be this: shall 
I sell direct or through the trade? A 
great number of branded and nation- 
ally advertized food-products, clothing, 
tools, household appliances and the 
like occupy an intermediate position 
marked by cooperative selling. 

Now the middleman has been willing 
to delegate his function of demand-cre- 
ation to the producer; but he has not 
been so willing, being somewhat hu- 
man, to delegate any of his recom- 
pénse. (The facetiousness is ours, not 
Mr. Shaw’s. He says the problem “is 
one in which the human element is fre- 
quently preponderant”!) We quote Mr. 
Shaw again: 


“The development of this tendency to 
reduce the number of factors intervening 
between the consumer and the sources of 
the goods he needs is one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of modern busi- 
ness. Producers assert that the move- 
ment has been an effort not so much to 
get rid of the middleman as to eliminate 
payment for functions which the middle- 
man no longer performs. The question 
narrows down, they declare, to this: Shall 
there be double pay for a single per- 
formance of the function of demand 
creation ?” 


The accompanying chart illustrates 
the tendency to drop the middleman. 
The last process in the chart shows the 
producer going directly to the consumer 
with his salesmen and his advertizing, 
thus achieving complete independence 
of the middleman. 


“He can establish his own retail stores 
—witness the success of certain notable 
shoe and tobacco ‘chains. With a 
smaller outlay of capital he can make 
exclusive contracts with going concerns, 
as in the drug trade, which insure his 















goods against competition in that store 
through a profit-sharing clause. Again, 
he can take the mail-order route, using 
general and direct advertizing to reach 
consumers and create his demand, and 
railroads, express companies, and the 
parcel post to deliver his merchandize. 
If he be a manufacturer of another class 


TREE-FARMS, 








WATER-POCKETS AND 


of ‘specialties, such as machinery or la- 
bor-saving devices for the office, factory, 
store, farm, or household, which require 
a high order of intelligence and skill to 
sell them to selected prospects, he will 
find it economical to employ both sales- 
men and advertizing in his work of de- 
mand creation.” 





HOW THE FARMER CAN AVERT 


T seems too simple a solution to be 
true, but then the best solutions are 
simple ones. We have tried expen- 

sive levees, we have considered expan- 
sive reservoirs to take care of floods 
and with dubious results. Now, says 
J. Russell Smith, writing in the Century 
Magazine, let the farmer take care of 
the floods and help himself at the same 
time. How? By water-pockets. Here 
is the scheme: 


'' “The rain can be kept where it falls 


in little ‘water-pockets,’ or field-reservoirs. 
They can be made twenty or one hundred 
to the acre, according to the needs of 
agriculture, and the water made to do us 
its greatest possible service at the same 
time that it is made harmless. Before it 
ever gets to a stream it will have done 
three things: watered the plants that are 
near, entered the subsoil to increase the 
supply of wells and springs, and enriched 
the moisture supply of the air by direct 
evaporation, and indirectly through the 
expiration of the better-watered plants.” 


Tkis is no dream. The plan has been 
put into operation in at least three 
places. At Susa, in Tunis, where water 
is especially valuable, no surface run- 
off has been allowed to take place 
probably for centuries. 


“This economical end is attained by the 
very simple device of piling up a ridge 
of earth a foot high around a plat of 
nearly level ground. Often the plat is 
about the size of a tennis-court, with an 
olive-tree or two standing in the middle. 
As no water can flow over the little em- 
bankment, it must lie within the inclosure 
until it soaks into the hard-baked desert 
earth, and the olive-tree gets a chance at 
every drop of it. This is a great contrast 
to the swift run-off and surprising flood 
that often accompany the dashing rainfall 
of the desert’s edge, when it falls on soil 
as dry as dust, but as hard as a pave- 
ment. 


The plan has been tried much nearer 
home than Susa—in Lancaster county, 
Penn. Thirty years ago a physician, 
Dr. J. H. Mayer, turned farmer and 
planted an orchard on a gullied hillside. 
He had a fight with the gullies. In the 
course of it he built barriers to check 
the flow of water and he observed that 
the trees near these barriers grew bet- 
ter than their neighbors. He took the 
hint and. made a number of water- 
pockets. Now he has them dotting the 


hillsides in all directions, and the more 
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he has the 
comes. 

Up in Minnesota a portrait-painter 
by the name of Colonel Freeman Thorp 
has tried much the same plan with sim- 
ilar results. 

The water-pocket system has been 
proved to be fine for pasture-land 
and for trees; but it is open to ques- 
tion as a device for grain-bearing land. 
But this is an argument, so Mr. Smith 
thinks, not for abandoning  water- 
pockets but for increasing tree-farms. 
Acorns, for instance, are eighty per 
cent. as valuable as corn for swine, and 
Colonel Thorp is convinced that on the 
sandy soil of Minnesota he can raise a 
hundred bushels of acorns on an acre 
that will produce but twenty bushels of 
corn. He has experimented with oak- 
trees with and without a water-pocket. 
The tree without was six inches in 
diameter at the end of seventeen years. 
The one with measured twelve inches, 
and produced acorns in one-half the 
time it took the other tree. 

The levee, as a flood cure, is tempt- 
ing but futile. The longer it succeeds, 
says Mr. Smith, the worse it fails. The 
trouble is that the higher we build the 
levee the higher we have to build it be- 
cause the river promptly responds by 
depositing silt and raising its bed. The 
same deposit goes on in reservoirs. As 
long as the thunder-storms continue to 
wash off the soil from our hillsides so 
long will the river keep up the contest 
and win it in the end. Julius Caesar 
tried the plan and to-day, in Lombardy, 
the beds of some streams are higher 
than the tops of the houses alongside. 
China has tried it with the Hwang- 
ho, and that river is now nicknamed 
“China’s sorrow.” The French tried a 
fine reservoir system in Algeria and 
where the reservoirs were there are 
now level plains of washed-in earth. 
We are doing the same sort of thing at 
immense expense and Mr. Smith thinks 
the same results are bound to follow. 
On the other hand the water-pocket 
system opens up to his eyes a new vi- 
sion of the hills: 


more enthusiastic he be- 


“Instead of burned slopes, gullies, poor 
corn-fields, bare .pastures, unprosperous 
cabins, and an outrush of flood waters 
to desolate two thousand miles of needed 
valley, I see the hills green with spread- 
ing and fruitful black walnt-trees, hick- 
ory-trees, pecan-trees, Japanese walnut- 
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This tendency to “decrease the num- 
ber of distinct ownerships through 
which goods pass on the way to the 
consumer,” will, says Mr. Shaw cau- 
tiously, “probably show further devel- 
opment in the future unless new factors 
appear.” 


THE DANGER 


trees, Persian walnut-trees, hazelnut- 
trees, apple-trees, peach-trees, cherry- 
trees, mulberry -trees, persimmon - trees, 
oak-trees (many varieties), honey-locusts, 
and trees of many other varieties, each 
one of a selected strain producing a food 
crop for man or his beasts, or some raw 
material to send off to market. Near the 
bases of these trees are the basins, or 











CULTIVATING A HILLSIDE 


The diagonal lines are furrows. At each point 
of intersection is a water-pocket, or water-reser- 
voir. The results upon the growth of fruit-trees 
and upon the retardation of floods are said to 
be quite remarkable. 


water-pockets, that double their growth 
by preventing loss of rain-water. This 
removes the necessity of cultivation, pre- 
vents soil destruction, and wipes out 
floods so far as that particular tract of 
land is concerned.” 


In an hour, with a pick and shovel 
or plow, you can make an experimental 
water-pocket. All we need to do is to 
make water-pockets on 48,500 square 
miles of land to hold an amount of 
water equal to all the surplus in the 
biggest flood the Ohio river ever had. 

With field or forest water-pockets 
and storage reservoirs on its upper 
courses, the Mississippi would never 
overflow its banks. In short, he is a 
benefactor of mankind, we infer, who 
makes two water-pockets grow where 
one grew before. 


A scarcity of boys for office-work in New 
York City has started some employers to ad- 
vertizing for elderly men. This is the result, 
as described by the head of a printing and 
publishing establishment: “Fifty applica- 
tions were received in the first mail in reply 
to our advertizement! And such letters; 
well and neatly written, proof of the ability 
and common sense of the applicant. At that 
time we needed three. We sent postcards to 
six; five immediately responded. The first 
three were engaged. We have now had 
these three men a month. We will never go 
back to boys. We pay these men more 
money, it is true, but it is also a fact that 
these men perform their duties much more 
effectively ; their understanding, naturally, is 
better; and they are more reliable.” These 
“office boys” are men from so to 60 who 
had been “thrown into the discard.” 
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WHY IS A COLLOID? 


HIS rather flippant title pertains 
to a very serious subject, whether 
considered from an industrial or 

a scientific point of view. Colloidal 
chemistry, we are assured by a writer 
in the Illustrated World, is a new de- 
velopment “destined to make and save 
millions for those who master it.” At 
the recent meeting in New York City 
of the American Chemical Society an 
address on colloidal chemistry was 
made by Professor Wilder D. Bancroft, 
of Cornell. Such chemistry has to do, 
he explained, with substances divided 
into very small particles. “It is the 
chemistry of grains, drops, bubbles, fila- 
ments and films,” and it touches such 
every-day matters as cement, brick, 
pottery, varnish, soap, rubber, milk, 
butter, photography—and then some. 

Two facts are of immense importance 
in this connection. One is that very 
fine particles have a greater proportion 
of surface to mass than large particles. 
The second fact is that every surface 
can condense other things upon it to a 
certain extent, such as air, water, etc., 
and that is what makes this fact of the 
larger surface area important. This 
power to annex a film of air, water, 
etc., is called adsorption, which is dif- 
ferent from absorption, in which the 
annexed substance enters into the other 
substance instead of being retained on 
the surface. Says Professor Bancroft, 
as reported in the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce: 


“If you break a piece of china the pieces 
will not stick together well because of the 
air film on the broken suriaces. Jerome 
Alexander finds that certain colloidal sub- 
stances will coalesce immediately after be- 
ing broken, but if left to stand a while 
they will not. To absorb thg air film takes 
time. It is hard to make two soap bubbles 


coalesce, because of the air film upon their 
surfaces. Sir William Thompson found 
that dried oatmeal takes on water by the 
same process, that it will take up as much 
water as sulphuric acid. Dyed fabrics are 
those in which to every fiber of the fabric 
there adheres a film of the dyestuff.” 


When the air-film, or other film, 
which adheres to the surface of the 
colloidal particles is removed by a 
chemical reagent, then the particles 
coagulate. Otherwise not. An elec- 
tric current will sometimes give the 
particles a negative charge which caus- 
es them to repel each other, with ‘the 
same effect as if they had on tlgir air- 
film vesture. An alternating current 
of high frequency will, on the other 
hand, sometimes cause the particles to 
coalesce, this being a means by which 
the particles in smoke or fumes are re- 
moved. 

The whole subject is a comparatively 
new one, as recently developed, and not 
only industry but diseases, cancer for 
instance, may be very importantly af- 
fected as the science of colloidal chem- 
istry is developed. According to the 
writer in Jllustrated World, John EI- 
freth Watkins, it plays an important 
role already in the preparation of tung- 
sten filaments for electric lamps, in 
the ceramic industry, in the making of 
glues and other adhesives, in dyeing, 
bleaching, tanning, brewing, and in the 
manufacture of soaps, greases and lu- 
bricants. But its “most notable effect” 
is upon the paving industry—in solving 
the secrets of proper crust-formation 
on macadam, sand-clay and cement 
roads. He gives this illustration: 


“The asphalt pavement covering Ver- 
mont Avenue, Washington, has withstood 
all the ravages of thirty-seven years, or 


since the days when Hayes sat in the 
White House and supervized the recon- 
struction of the ‘City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances.’ That strip of pavement is world- 
famous and the pride of Uncle Sam, as 
well as the envy of the paving industry. 
Some time ago a government engineer de- 
cided to learn why it has held out against 
the wear and tear of more than a human 
generation. So he broke chunks out of it 
here and there and ground them up. His 
discovery was that they contained the 
largest proportion of the finest material 
to be found in any asphalts of the world. 
Science thereupon looked very wise and 
opined that ‘the finer the aggregate the 
more bitumen it will carry without excess.’ 
But just why this was so, science did not 
venture to say.” 


The answer made to the question 
now is based upon the large surface 
area of a colloid substance and the 
power of adsorption as already ex- 
plained. Mr. Watkins goes ahead to 
tell us that a pound of coarse sand such 
as is used in a paving -mixture con- 
tains Over 129,000,000 particles with 
44,378 square feet of surface area; 
whereas a pound of colloidal fiber-dust, 
such as is used in the best asphalt- 
pavement, may contain 192,700,000,000: 
particles with a surface area of 528,000 
square feet. The greater the surface 
area, the greater the bitumen that is 
adsorbed and the greater the stability 
of the pavement. 

So there we have one answer to the 
question, Why is a eolloid? 


Our army on the border ran a train of 
thirty-one 3-ton motor trucks as an experi- 
ment more than 800 miles, from Columbus, 
v. M., to San Antonio, in 13 days actual 
time. Except for the last 30 miles there 
was no road at all. Every truck completed 
the trip in good condition, having averaged 
66 miles a day, running time. The trip 
would have taken mules 47 days. 


THE RARE ART OF DETERMINING WHAT MEN 


ment upon the capacity of others 

is the rarest of human accom- 
plishments. It is of such growing im- 
portance that elaborate psychological 
laboratories have been equipped for 
experiments in this field with results 
in some respects misleading, discourag- 
ing, perhaps disastrous. Ability to pass 
judgment upon the incapacity of our 
fellow creatures must not be confused 
with the rare gift for finding out what 
they are capable of. The problem is 
so pressing that for want of a solution 
many great undertakings in every field 
go to disaster while in the ordinary 
walks of life we are reduced to the 
crudit‘es of some “trying-out” process 
that often affords no adequate test 
whatever. 


° ‘HE capacity to pass sound judg- 


ARE FIT FOR 


Is there, then, no way of finding out 
how able our fellow creatures are, by 
tests of a Satisfactory and rational 
kind, or must we rely upon the judg- 
ment of those with a natural endow- 
ment or faculty for this sort of thing? 
All we can do as yet, Dean Schneider, 
of the University of Cincinnati, writes, 
in the Engineering Magazine, is to 
draw some tentative conclusions from 
experience with young persons in proc- 
ess of training. These indicate that a 
worker’s failure is as significant as his 
success and should be analyzed to find 
a new and fitting job. 

Some young men naturally assume 
responsibility. Others just as naturally 
evade it. It is a well-known fact to all 
superintendents that the most produc- 
tive workmen often make _ inefficient 


foremen, while an inferior producer 
often makes a good foreman. One 
man is directive, the other is dependent. 
There is a type of man who wants to 
get on the same car every morning, get 
off at the same corner, go to the same 
shop, stow his luncheon in the same 
locker, go to the same machine and do 
the same class of work every day. An- 
other type of man would go crazy un- 
der this routine. He wants to move 
about, meet new people, see new things. 
The first might make a good man for an 
establishment manufacturing a stand- 
ard product. The second might make 
a good railroad man. 

There are two broad characteristics 
which are easily discoverable, even in 
first interviews, the indoor and the out- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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What the World knows 
about the Cadillac 


HE plain facts about the Cadillac are sufficiently impressive. 
One very important fact is the universal admission of its greater goodness. 

It is scarely too much to say that out of all the hundreds of thousands of 
owners of other cars, no one thinks of denying its place to the Cadillac. 

The Cadillac is a car which most men hope to own some day. 

This does not necessarily imply dissatisfaction with, or lack of loyalty to 
the cars they now own. 

It simply means a deep-rooted respect for the Cadillac as an unusual car. 

In most instances they have been restrained from Cadillac ownership 
by money considerations. 

But once they have passed that seeming barrier they find that it was not 
a barrier at all. 

Ownership of a Cadillac always reveals the fact, that the slightly higher 
first-cost is as nothing to the greater comfort, langer life and greater 
sustained-value. 

The more you study it, the more you are impressed with this universal 
admiration for the Cadillac. 

It practically amounts to a unanimous national vote of confidence and esteem. 
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It means that the average man, even when They are vital differences because they affect 


about to buy another car, feels in his inmost 
heart that he might better own a Cadillac. : 
That being true—and your own experience 
undoubtedly tells you that it is true—it is 


the quality of your enjoyment. 

They result in making each moment you 
spend in the Cadillac a different kind of a 
moment—more highly colored with con- 


MOYO 


of course a mistake for a man not to follow 
his instinct. 

Because an instinct which amounts toa positive 
conviction is, with the average man of clear 
judgment, almost invariably sound and right. 

If you have even an indefinite feeling that, ina 
Cadillac, you would obtain qualities which 
other cars will not yield—that feeling cannot 
be satisfied by any other car than a Cadillac. 

Those qualities which you believe to exist 
undoubtedly do exist, else the widespread 
conviction would not exist. 

And it is precisely these rare refinements of 
operation, and this excess of ease and com- 
fort which you sense in the Cadillac, that 
constitute real motor car value. 

The differences between the Cadillac and 
other cars are differences in intensity and 
continuousness of comfort. 


tentment and comfort. 

All this, of course, arises from the Cadillac 
ideas of standardization, and from a more 
careful, a more costly, a more conscientious, 
a more accurate process of manufacturing 
and co-ordination. 

How profound and important this difference 
actually is—even though hesensesitina gen- 
eral way—the average man cannot fullyreal- 
ize until he has made actual comparisons. 

It is so marked, so exhilarating, so full of a 
satisfaction never before experienced, that 
he can scarcely credit it. 

When he does realize it, he sees that it would 
have been the height of unwisdom to deny 
himself, for the sake of a few hundred dol- 
lars in first-cost, the luxury of sensation 
and the years of complete satisfaction 
which come with Cadillac ownership. 
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Cadillac coach-builders have provided eleven styles of bodies from which Cadillac purchasers mzy choose, as follows: 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car—Four-Passenger Phaeton—'I'wo-Passenger Roadster—Four-Passenger Club Roadster— 
Four- Passenger Convertible Victoria—Seven- Passenger Convertible Touring Car—Four-Passenger Coupe— Five- 
Passenger Brougham-—Seven-Passenger Limousine—Seven-Passenger Imperial—Seven-Passenger Landaulet 
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door. When a blizzard is raging, the 
first type likes to hear the roar of the 
wind because it heightens his sense of 
protection indoors and emphasizes the 
cosiness of his fireplace. The other 
wants to go out and fight his way 
against the storm. When the rigors 
of outdoor and construction work are 
vividly pictured, one’s eyes will light 
up and his muscles get tense. The 
other will compact himself as if for 
shelter. 

There is a type in which capacity is so 





closely associated with limitation that it 
can best be described by an illustration. 
A certain young civil engineer ought 
to be, according to all experience and 
tests, on a directing job. While he has 
the necessary theoretical and practical 
knowledge for such a post, it has been 
shown conclusively in practical work 
that as soon as he gets a little power 
he acquires such a case of “swelled 
head” that he loses all sense of relative 
proportions and makes melancholy 
blunders. He is so highly self-centered 








Scientific study coupled with, 
practical manufacturing meth- 
ods—this is the basis of the 
MAZDA Service that helps 
lamp- makers produce better 


lamps. 
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MAZDA 


“‘Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service” 





MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacyurers. Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific ‘and practical information con- 

ing prog d develop in the art of incan- 
i lamp facturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled to receive this 
Service. MAZDAIService is centered in the Research 
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—The Meaning of MAZDA 





Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. 


The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus 
an assurance of quality. This trademark is the prop- 
erty of the General Electric Company. 





RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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that he becomes the more important 
thing and the results to be accomplished 
the less important. A trait of this sort 
can not be detected by the method of 
experimental psychology. In detecting 
capacity in this sense the science of 
applied psychology seems to be at the 
point where chemistry was when it was 
alchemy. 
Here are a few other illustrations: 


“There is the man who does only what 
he is told to do and exactly as he is told 
to do it. He is imitative. He would dress 
every window like every other window. 
He might make a successful milk-wagon 
driver, since he would have a fixed route 
and a bottle of uniform size to deliver; 
but he would probably make an indiffer- 
ent drayman, since he would not have a 
fixed route, and originality (or ingenuity) 
would be needed to load and unload un- 
wieldy boxes and barrels under adverse 
conditions. He might make a good ma- 
chine molder, but not a good floor molder ; 
he would probably be successful and hap- 
py at a punch press, but not in a tool 


room. is 


“The man who is original may make a 
good designer, but unless he were also 
directive he would make a poor superin- 
tendent; he might be a good window 
dresser but hot a department-store mana- 
fer, a writer but not a publisher, an in- 
ventor but not a manufacturer, a reformer 
but not a mayor. A partnership in which 
one man is directive and another original 
is usually successful. Of course, one per- 
son may possess both traits. 

“Some men go to pieces in an emer- 
gency; whereas if they were given time 
to consider the situation they would hold 
together and act wisely. They possess 
slow mental coordination. The emergency 
man must possess rapid mental coordina- 
tion. The latter is necessary for success 
in the baseball player, the locomotive en- 
gineer, the motorman, the surgeon. The 
former is usually typical of the philoso- 
pher, the jurist, the research scientist.” 


So far as can be learned, no one has 
yet determined which:talents shown at 
an early age persist and which talents 
shown u¢ an early age may not persist. 


We can not be certaln that a tendency ~ 


which is strong at fourteen will not 
disappear at twenty-one. It is a fact 
of observation that talents unfold at a 
much later age than twenty-one. An 
instance of the apparently freakish way 
in which ability seems to disclose it- 
self appears in the following case: 


“He had failed in every subject, includ- 
ing Freshman chemistry. He was then 
frankly put upon our list of ‘experiments’ 
and allowed to continue. He flunked 
everything at the end of the second semes- 
ter. In the second year he was told to 
browse around in the departments to see 
if there was anything in particular he 
liked. One day he went into the depart- 
ment which has to do with the chemistry 
of explosives. He was fascinated with 
the work and immediately joined the class. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Why Live An Inferior Life! ? 


I know that I can easily, quickly and positively prove to you that 

you are only half as alive as you must be to realize the joys 

and. benefits of living in full; and that you are only half as well as 

you should be, half as vigorous as you can be, half as ambitious as 

you may be, and only half as well developed as you ought to be. 

‘ on CONSCIOUS 
HE fact is that no matter who you are, whether you are young or 

old, weak or strong, rich or poor, | can prove to you readily by 

demonstration that you are leading an inferior life, and I want the 

pportunity to show you the way in which you may completely and 

asily, without inconvenience or loss of time, come in possession of new 

ife, vigor, energy, development and a higher realization of life and suc- 
















“Become Superior to Other Mi 
he Swoboda System can make a better your every opportunity? It is easy 
uman being of you physically, mentally when you know how. The Swoboda 


ind in every way. The Swoboda System System points the way. It requires no 
in do more for you than you can drugs, no appliances, no dieting, no 
imagine. It can so vitalize every organ, study; no loss of time, no_ special 
tissue and cell of your body as to make bathing; there is nothing to worry you. 
the mere act of living a joy. It can give It gives idcal mental and _ physical 
ou an intense, thrilling and pulsating conditions without inconvenience or 
nature. It can increase your very life. trouble. 






























































































| not only promise it, I guarantee it. My Your Earning Power, 
guarantee is unusual, startling, specific, your success, depend entirely upon your 
positive and absolutely fraud-proof. energy, health, vitality, memory and 
will-power. Without these, all knowl- 
y - . 
Why Take Less Than Your Full Share edge becomes of small value, for it 
ef Life and Pleasure? cannot be put into active use. The 
\re you living a full and successful life? Swoboda System can make you tireless, 
Why not always be at your best—thor- improve your memory, intensify your 
oughly well, virile, energetic? Why not’ will-power, and make you physically 
invest in yourself and make the most of just as you ought to be. Others 
: H S 
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Ov TI 1S Tee “Worth more than a thousand dollars to 
me in jucreased mental and physical 
capacity. 
‘I was very skeptical, now am pleased 
It explains the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CON- with results; have gained 17 pounds.”’ 
SCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human “The “9 first less - be = to work 
body as it has never been explained magic. mn my gratitude am telling 
before. It will startle, educate my croaking and complaining friends, 
‘Try Swoboda." 
and enlighten you. “Words cannot explain the new life it 
My book explains my new the- imparts to both body and brain.” 
ory of the mind and body. It “It reduced my weight 29 pounds, in 
tells, in a highly interesting and creased my chest expansion 5 inches, re 
simple manner, just what, no duced my waist 6 inches.’ 
doubt, you, as an intelligent be- “My reserve force makes me feel that 
ing, have always wanted to know ~—~% s impossible my capacity both 
about yourself. physically anc mentally is licreasing 
- daily.’ 
You will cherish this book for “I think your system is wonderful, I 
having given you the first real un- thought I was in the best physical health 
derstanding of your body and mind. before I wrote for your course, but I 
It shows how you may be able to can now Rs ag the greatest improvement 
obtain a superior life; it explains how you may make use of pooeeds ~«! aout ‘ayotsm. too highly. "Do a 
natural laws to your own advantage. hesitate to refer to me 
‘ My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than “You know more about the human body 
you could obtain from a college course. The information which than any man with whom I have ever 
it imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. It shows aoe ae ae Se ee 
the unlimited possibilities for you through conscious evolution ’  @ FEW OF swoBoDa’s 
of your cells; it explains my discoveries and what they are PROMINENT PUPILS 
doing for men and women. Thousands have advanced them- 
\ selves in every way through a better realization and conscious F. W. Vanderbilt A. W. Armour 
use of the principles which I have discovered and which I dis- Alfred 1. Du Pont Maxine Elliott sf 
close with my book. It also explains the dangers and after- Simon Guggenheim Anna Held 
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**A New Plan by Old Interests.”’ 


A Method of Distributing 
among Moderate (and wide- 
awake Small) Investors the 


Important Profits 
of Legitimate 
TimberInvestments 


IN SELECTED REGIONS 
UNDER “IRON-CLAD” CONDITIONS 
Many ofthe most substantial fortunes 
of today are rooted in timber investments 
of past years. The similar opportunities of 
today are less frequent, but when they do 
occur they are as remarkable as they 

are unusual, 


It is usual for timber owners in dis- 
tress to present their needs to the James 
D. Lacey Timber Co., who are thereby en- 
abled by their resources and prestige not 
only to relieve with cash the needs of the 
seller but also to thus acquire for the 
profit of their clients various tracts and 
timber rights at figures very greatly 
below their value. 


Our facilities for re-sale of the timber, at 
very attractive profits, are unequalled. 
At the suggestion of many minor investors 
we have arranged a MOST INTERESTING FORM 
OF INVESTMENT, ENTIRELY NEW in our field, 
which we nominate 


Lacey Profit- 
Sharing Bonds 


They extend to a public wider than our 
usual clientele the exact advantages (and al! of 
them) which heretofore have accrued to the 
initiated few. It is our belief that they will be 
genuinelyapnreciated bymany cautious investors, 
The legitimate exnectations are identical in 
character with those on a large scale of indivi- 
daal investment through James D. Lacey & Co. 


You have read about the status, prospects 
and limitations of lumber at this date. Every- 
thing WOOD is a value rapidly and automatic- 
ally entrancing, There never will be tim 
purchasing opportunities equalling the few 
which now, from time to time, become available. 
Some now in our control compare well with the 
more notable profit-yrelders of the past. (We pay 
no attention to properties ordinarily offered for 
public sale.) 
WE HAVE A BOOKLET ABOUT THE 
EXCEPTIONS and the NEW PLAN, 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS WILL 
EVIDENCE TO US YOUR ALERT AND 
INTELLIGENT INTEREST AND WILL 
IMPLY NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER. 


ASK US FOR THE FACTS qbout ISSUE T 212 


JACEY [IMBER (©. 


332 Seuth Michigan Ave., Chicago 
































Be sure your connections are 
right and you will not go wrong in 


your investments. For 33 years in- 
vestors from all parts have pur- 
chased our Farm Mortgages with- 
out the loss of adollar. Send for 
ipti hict “*K” and current 

- We're Right on the Ground 


ESTABLISHED E.J * LANDER & CO. 


183 GRAN 
Capital and Surplus One Half Miffion Dellers 











“Lists of Needed In- 
ventions,” Patent Buyers and “Flow to Get Your Pat- 
ent and Your Money.” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH 


& CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 75, Washington, D.C. 


DS 
and inventive ability 
M N | FAS should write for new 





Evans All-Steei Duplicator 


The most economical 
method of duplicating 
from 5 to 100 copies. 
No type to set,no sten- 
cilstocut. Copies are 
made direct from ori- 
ginal matter, written 
with pen or typewri- 
ter. Write for 10- 
DAY FREE TRIAL 
proposition. 


C. EVANS CO., 46 Murray St., New York. 
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Piease recall that he had failed in his 
Freshman chemistry. From the time he 
joined the class until he left the university 
he outstripped every student in the class. 
He did not have to ‘study’ the subject; he 
read it over and it was as clear to him 
as the reading of a newspaper is to you 
and to me. He had a ‘memory’ for the 
chemistry of explosives, but not for gen- 
eral chemistry nor for any other subject 
in the school. His subsequent career has 
shown that this was no chance matter, for 
he is now employed at a good salary by 
a large powder company after having had 
a remarkable career during the interven- 
ing months.” 


The claim is made by a Peoria company 
that it will soon have on the market a car- 
buretor that uses kerosene instead of gaso- 
lene; that a Ford car equipped with it has 
run over 8,000 miles in seven months “without 
the least mechanical trouble” ; that they have 
a record with the new carburetor of 36.7 
miles to a gallon of kerosene costing 7 cents; 
and that any car can be fitted with it. The 
kerosene is “completely transformed into a 
gas before it is injected into the cylinders.” 


A FARM-CROP THAT FETCH- 
ES FOUR DOLLARS A POUND 


EN years ago it fetched 30 cents 
a pound. Now it fetches $4.00, 
and yet there are only a few 
acres in the United States devoted to 
its cultivation. It is the crop of hy- 
drastic canadensis, or goldenseal, in- 


digenous to the woods of this country. | 


But there are very few who know how 
to grow this little plant and unless you 
are prepared to find out, by experi- 
mentation, you are not advised to rush 
into the business of goldenseal farm- 
ing. 

This at least is the caution given to 
those about to grow hydrastis canaden- 
sis and other medicinal plants by L. 
Wayne Arny, in the Scientific Amer- 
ican Supplement. If you are a city- 
dweller having a country home and a 
love of scientific experimentation, or a 
farmer with a greenhouse and a train- 
ing in handling special crops, then 
there is a chance for you to devote 
your time, or some of it, profitably to 
the raising of various drug - plants. 
Those which are of the zreatest im- 
portance at this time, in their cultural 


possibilities in the temperate zone, are | 


the following: belladonna (atropa 
belladonna), indian hemp or cannabis 
(cannabis sativa), foxglove (digitalis 
purpurea), goldenseal (hydrastis cana- 


| densis), henbane (hyoscyamus niger). 


saffron (crocus sativus) and jimson 
weed (datura stramonium). 

Four things, it seems, are essential 
to an adequate equipment for a drug- 


| plant farmer—-a greenhouse, good gar- 


den-soil, cheap labor and good shipping 
facilities. Even then, competition with 
European imports when the war is over 
may render your efforts financially un- 
profitable unless you succeed in grow- 
ing crude drugs of a superior quality. 








What’s Coming? 
Babson’s investment bulle- 
tin, which will be off the 


press about January 1, will 
carefully analyze 


**The Outlook for 1917 ’’ 


It will discuss the extraordinary 
conditions of the stock and bond 
market here and abroad. 


This bulletin is of vital interest to 
investors and bankers, to whom 
it will be sent free. 
Write at once to insure getting a copy. 
Address Dept. B-36 of the 


Babson Statistical Orgarization 
Statistical Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 
































Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks yielding 5% to8% 
Common Stocks 
outine’ CURRENT LETTER “J” covcccest 
Williams.Trothé& Goleman 


Investment Securities 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Direct Wire to Columbus and Phila. Markets 
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All Essential Features 


of a Sound Investment 


NAMELY 


. Fixed Security ample to safe- 
guard the loan; 








{ 

. Net earnings of sufficient size 
and stability to assure prompt 
payment of interest and prin- 
cipal; 


. Such excellent quality that 
marketability under ordinary 
conditions is ccrtain; 


. The obligation of an old, es- 
tablished, uniformly prosper- 
ous Company; 

. Offered and recommended by 
bankers with years of experi- 
ence and success in this par- 
ticular form of investment; 








6. Attractive interest return—6% ; 
are combined in an issue of first 
mortgage bonds described in our 
circular No. 961 T which will be 
sent promptly upon request. 


Peabody; 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
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10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
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That is to say, you must become a sort 
of Burbank and by a process of care- 
ful selection year after year produce 
superior plants. Thus the leaves of 
five belladonna plants were assayed for 
alkaloid. One plant yielded 0.324 per 
cent., another 0.918 per cent., the others’ 
percentages varying in between those 
figures. The problem is to raise plants 
all of which will produce 0.918 per 
cent. or more. Says the writer whom 
we are following: 


“Last year about one hundred acres 
were planted with belladonna in this coun- 
try. This year there are about two hun- 
dred acres, each acre producing an av- 
erage of three hundred pounds of leaves 
of just belladonna; not better belladonna, 
or more potent belladonna, or cleaner bel- 
ladonna, but just belladonna. Consider, 
then, the prospects for the future of a 
crop when two hundred acres will proba- 
bly produce a satisfactory yield when 
there are about one hundred million acres 
planted to corn in the United States. Our 
optimist will then say, ‘But look at the 
price of belladonna to-day.’ And we will 
have to remind him that the great Euro- 
pean war will some day be over, after 
which we will have added to the produc- 
tion of our two hundred acres of just 
belladonna the normal importation. Sure- 
ly, an outlook to shake the faith of even 
an optimist!” 


But while this sounds discouraging 
to anyone who contemplates raising 
“just belladonna,” there is a good 
chance, as we have said, for one who 
raises a superior order of plants. He 
must have a good deal of patience, 
however. He must sow the belladonna 
seed in his greenhouse in January. The 
plants are to be potted and will be 
ready by May to set out in the fie!d. 
The most vigorous plants should be 
selected, and each plant card-indexed. 
The seed from those plants showing 
the highest alkaloidal yield should be 
used the second year. There will prob- 
ably be a slight increase in alkaloidal 
yield the second year. - The third year 
is likely to be discouraging, because 
there seems to be a retrocession then. 
But persistence will be rewarded the 
fourth or fifth year if you have stuck 
to your card-index system. 

The difficulties in improvement in 
this way, by selection, in the case of 
drug-plants is thus stated: 


“The drug breeder is under a distinct 
disadvantage compared to’ the corn or 
wheat breeder. The latter is dealing with 
morphological characters which are ap- 
parent, and this is an inestimable advan- 
tage from the standpoint of numbers of 
individuals involved. Generally speaking, 
the greater the number of individuals un- 
der observation, the more certain will be 
the results, since the average reduces the 
probable error arising from accidents, mu- 
tants, abnormal individuals and faulty 
technique. But with the drug breeder, the 
numbers are limited by the number of 





GROWING BELLADONNA 
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An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


eon °, of those 
Anticipation ¢ i 

personal service, or equipment,which 

may add to the passengers’ comfort, convenience 


or safety, is a responsibility which the Pullman 
Company for fifty years, has consistently fulfilled. 


In order that no improvement might be 
neglected, every practical suggestion is actually 
incorporated in a car under construction in our 
shops, and once a month these suggested im- 
provements are personally inspected by the 
Committee on Standards composed of the higher 
officials of the Company. 


The development of the sleeping car, the 
parlor car and the enclosed vestibule are charac- 
teristic steps in the constant advance made by 
the Pullman Company in the perfection of its 
equipment. To this end every new invention 
practical for Pullman car construction is carefully 
considered, and, if contributing to safety or con- 
venience is adapted to car requirements. 


Many of these improvements are of a highly 
technical nature and contribute chiefly to safety. 
Others result primarily in added comfort, or con- 
venience to passengers. All serve to anticipate 
the passengers’ requirements and meet the most 
exacting demands of the traveling public. 




















Be Good to your Books 


When you need a bookcase to really preserve your 
books, as well as add to the artistic beauty of 
your room—something in Colonial, Mission, Claw- 
foot, etc., designs, handsomely finished, dust-proof, 


easily taken apart, no ugly iron bands, do not fail to look at After 20 


GUNN Sectional Bookcases *¢™ 


Are Lower in Price than Others 
at your dealers. Our free new catalogue in colors will 
help you make a satisfactory selection at prices lower 
than others. Four sections shipped in a little box, 
instead of set up, mean a big saving in freight and cost 
to you. Something entirely new and interesting, “In an 
Emperor’s Den,” will be sent also. Dealers everywhere. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
1816 Broadway Grand Rapids, 


10 Years 


. not so 
Mich. | ctected 
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Meet Me at the 
TULLER 


For Value, Service, | assays which may be made, since alka- 
loidal content cannot be detected by ob- 
Home Comforts servation. This is a serious handicap, 
since it reduces to hundreds a breeding 
plot which should include thousands. But 
there is a ray of hope in the possibility 
of there being a correlation between alka- 
loidal content and some morphological 
character. If it could be demonstrated sR relief from coughs and 
that high alkaloids were found in those | & gl colds. No coloring—no 
plants making the most rapid growth, Min" "Votlow Box"*~Be 
for instance, the selection then could be Wm. Hi. Luden 
founded on this character and the costly nnaed 
assay reserved for a few choice indi- 
viduals. If such a correlation exists, the 
use of the cards will demonstrate it.” 


Wet Feet the Only 
Discomfort If You 
Give Him LUDEN'S |, 


After playing out- 
doors without ‘‘over- 
shoes”—the children 
needLuden’s. Quick 











Teese REET Fe. bates a 
ron TREES TM $ , oe 
m LE If you are willing to become this 


kind of a farmer, Mr. Arny assures us 
| that there are “unlimited possibilities” 
open before you, especially in hydrastis 


canadensis, which, being indigenous in 
Hotel i uller the United States, is not imported. 


Detroit, Michigan 


— “7, 


RUNING 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


Even the Eskimos now have an “organ.” 
A monthly magazine entitled The Eskimo is 
published in Nome, Alaska. In the first | 





$5.00 


Center of ‘business on Grand 
Circus Park, take Woodward 
car, get off at Adams Ave. 


number, Walter C. Shields, of the Bureau of | 
Education, at Washington, speaks of the Es- | 
oe as even in his present condition “a real | 


and vital factor in the wealth of the coun- 


try.” He has never received a ration from | 


by mail, 
- Made of 
thick furred glossy 
black dog skins 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF the government. He can support himself. 


And, unlike most primitive races, the Eski- 
200 Rooms, Private Path; $1.50 Single, $2.50 Double and Up | mos are not likely to be pushed off the map 
200 - * 200 “ 36 °° | by the white man. 

100 “ 959 “ 40 “° “ * 


ie ~~ Fa lage Pa “ “| FARMS WHERE PHEASANTS 
ota 000 Outside Rooms AN Abvelately Quiet | ARE RAISED FOR MARKET || taxidermy and head mounting; also, prices of 


f'wo Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafe 
COUPLE of years ago we were || THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
‘ 4 Rochester, N. Y. 
A reading a good deal about the : 


and Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellent 
marvelous profits to be made in FACTORY 
breeding silver foxes. Later on we had TYPEWRITERS REBUILT 
Save You 


alluring descriptions of skunk-farms. A 


few people have, it is said, made money From $25 to $75 


in “butterfly-farms,” breeding the in- | Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
: thoroughly rebuilt, trade-marked and 


sects for museums and private collec- cuscanteed, the gaine ag new. | Efficient 
. , corvir 
BOSTON tions. Now our consul-general at | cities. Send for latest booklet. loc. 245 Broadway, 1LY. 
Corner Newbury and Dartmouth Streets | Hongkong, George E. Anderson, tells | MRC] 
o . . r . 
us in his reports to Washington of the AMAZING BARGAIN! 
pheasant-farms in South China. Genuine Standard Visible Oliver Type- 
‘ a writer — latest Model 5, back 
It seems that the laws against the im- spacer, tabulator, color writing. 
a ee Nothing lacking— metal case. 
portation of the skins or feathers of FREE TRIALNo Advence Paymant! 
| wild birds into the United States do | . Send a little bit each month until our 
not apply to domesticated pheasants, 
and the result has been an increase | 


small price is paid. No red tape. Send for 
our amazing Bargain Offer and FREE 
Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights in the pheasant-farms in China. The 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- breeding of these birds is now done 


Typewriter Book today. No obligation. 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active ‘a 9° r 
upon a very large scale” in Yunnanfu, canes — Caner 





Above are lined with lamb skins. Price with 
mohair fleece linings $4.50. Any buyer not en- 
tirely satisfied may return them before soiling 
and have his money. Our illustrated catalog gives 
measure directions and a whole lot of other infor- 
mation about custom tanning of hides and skins 
with hair or fur on; coat, robe and rug making; 

















Quiet, refined and homelike. In the heart of 
the Back Bay. Telephone in every suite. 
European plan. Rates $2.00 per day and up- 
wards. The Victoria has been noted for many 
vears for its unexcelled cuisine. 


THOMAS O. PAIGE, Manager. 




















Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. Write 


Dept. 1061, 1510 Wabash Ave,, Chieago 
forterms— Book free. Address, E. G. SIGGERS, Patest Viinnan Province, the skins and feath- 


Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. Pro Dendratt /A 
Tevent Vander 


falling Hair € 
Says Mr. Anderson: Baldness 





ers being sent to Hongkong for ship- 


Sensational TypewriterOffer | ment. 


Everyone needs atypewriter. Write 
quickly, legibly. Keepcarbon copies— 


“ : | 
save arguments and law suits, Earn ex- There are 12 of these farms of some i NIT. 
tra money typing manuscripts, writing SA ‘AX ya! LS. 


scenarios with theacknowledgedleades | Moment, one of them raising well toward 2834 So, Wabash A 


UNDERWOOD 200,000 birds a year, while the total output ABLE IDEAS WANTED. “Siaaatae 
° . : turers want Owen Patents. Send 


Standard Visible is estimated to be in excess of 300,000 and 3 free books; inventions wanted, on 


Dakitin Sitteamsetendsg | Ay be much larger. The farming in- he help you market your invention without charge. 
to be appreciated. Letussendoneon | cludes both the Golden and the Silver RICHARD B. OWEN, 12 OwenBldg. , Washington, D.C. 


Send dealer’s name for free 
| book—**Care of the Hair.’* 








approval. If you find slightest thing to 
criticize, return it at our expense after | pheasants. The Golden are the more com- 


10 Days’ FREE Trial mon birds, but there is comparatively little 


Machine must sell itself on merit. You 


a 


1] nt.applying rental on purchase 
Se priceor Buy for cash oreasy payments 
At Less Than Half Price 

- infermation t Big 


~ Chicago, Ill. 
150,000 Satisfied Emporium 
Customers — Est. 24 years 





difference in the demand for either of the 
two varieties. 

“The birds are raised much as are or- 
dinary fowls, the eggs being hatched in 


| Chinese incubators and the chicks handled 
| in native-made brooders on the larger 





POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
THE STAMDARD IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 
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farms, tho the rule on the smaller farms 
seems to be to rely upon the hens for 
hatching. The birds are usually worth at 
Yunnanfu from $1 to $1.20 silver cur- 
rency (from $0.40 to $0.50 gold) each. 
Of this value about half.represents the 
value of the skins and feathers for export 
and the rest the value of the meat of the 
birds.” 


Before the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war the shipping of the birds to 
Europe was largely in control of Ger- 
man firms. Now it is chiefly in the 
hands of French and Danish firms. 
Marseilles is still the chief center of 
the trade in Europe, many of the birds 
being prepared for reexport to Amer- 
ica and especiaily to South America. 
The skins are cured by immersion in a 
solution of carbolic acid (for disinfec- 
tion), then treated with an alum pre- 
paration, then steamed and dried. 

There is no market in China itself 
for the skins or feathers, except to a 
very limited extent in theatrical cos- 
tumes. But there is a good demand 
there at all times for the pheasants as 
food. 
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The Unemployed. 


A New Orleans householder, says the Ar- 
gonaut, advertised for a man to do chores 
around the place, and the advertisement was 
answered by a colored man. “Are you 
married?” asked the prospective employer. 
“Yas, suh, I’se married,” replied the appli- 
cant, “but mah wife is out of a job.” 


A Noo Yawk Bank Director. 


A Buffalo man, according to The Congre- 
gationalist, stopped a newsboy in New York, 
saying: “See here, son, I want to find the 
Blank National Bank.’ I'll give you half 
a dollar if you direct me to it.” With a 
grin the boy replied, “All right, come along,” 
and he led the man to a building half a block 
away. The man paid the promised fee, re- 
marking, however, “That was half a dollar 
easily earned. “Sure!” re sponded the lad. 
“But you mustn’t fergit that bank directors 
is paid high in Noo Yawk.” 


Lost Teeth at the Front. 


A wounded soldier, asked by a friend 
what struck him most at the Front, respond- 
ed, according to Tit-Bits, with a laugh: 

“The thing that seems most strange is the 
fact that in the most serious moments and 
in situations that are really perilous some- 
thing funny seems bound to crop up. 

“There’s a fellow in my company named 
Potts, and we soon christened him Pewter. 
His features are plain, some folks would call 
him ugly; but Pewter has the idea that he’s 
as handsome as they make ’em. 

“*T don’t care what I get or where I get 
it, so long as I don’t get a clump on the 
head,’ he said to me one day when we were 
going into the trenches. ‘I’d like to take 
a decent face home with me.’ 

“He’d hardly got the words out of his 
mouth before there came a regular hail of 
shrapnel right over the trench, and one 
chuak caught Pewter on the jaw. I turned 
round, to see him sprawling on all fours 
and called out: 

“Hurt, Pewter?’ 

” ‘Nothing to speak of,’ he gasped; ‘you 
get on wi’ it, never mind me.’ 

“The poor chap was clutching lumps of 
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earth and clay and groping about as a man 


will do when he’s got it badly, so | said: aminer 


‘If you aren't hurt, Pewter, what are “We begin the publication of the Roccay 
you doing down here ?’ Mountain Cyclone with some phew diphphi- 
**Looking for my teeth,’ he snapped. ‘I culties in the way The type phounders 


got ‘em on the easy system an’ I've only 


phrom whom we bought our outphit 
paid seven instalments up to now. They 


this printing ophphice 


don’t belong to me exactly till I've finished with any ephs or cays, and it will be phour 
paying. I’m not looking for trouble, but that or phive weex bephore we can get any 
dentist chap is a beggar for law.’” have ordered the missing letters, and 
have to get along without chem until 
The Merry Girl and the Parson. come. We don't lique the loox ov 
Edith was light-hearted and merry over Variety ov spelling any better than 
everything. Nothing appealed to her seri- zh aders, ye eres: ~ sl will happe > Thay a 
ously. So one day her mother decided to eee See: ee ee a ee 
invite a very serious young parson to dinner the c’s and x’s and q's hold out we 


and he was placed next to the light-hearted 


girl, The Canadian Magazine relates that ing aphter a phasic nt I the sorts sees 
everything went well until she asked him It eo a oe 
‘You speak of _everyane having an ission. phair 

What is yours? “My mission,” said the Cannibal Interest. 

parson, “is to save young men.” = “Good! Far from Wall Street the N. Y. Evening 
replied the girl, “I’m glad to meet you. I Post Saturday Magazine gathers this finan- 


wish you’d save one for me.” cial store 


: . 4 William Washington at one time owned 

Enforced Simplified Spelling. |! a bank. William was fat, self-important, 
That it is not absolutely necessary to have and prosperous looking. He was also very 

a full supply of every letter in the alphabet black, and in truth had not an honest 
~ order to print a readable article is proven penny to his name. His bank had—gone 


by the following editorial (with F’s and K’s ! out of business; failed is too unkind 


missing) reproduced by the Watchman-E-x- 


phor 
phailed to supply 


We 
will 
they 
this 
our 
best 
and 
shall 
ceep (sound the C hard) the Cyclone whirl- 


aph- 
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The fairy-like, aaiiow wand suctions all dust 
and dirt out and away without disturbing 
the workers in the least and without slight- 
est trace of dust in the air. 


Dustless sanitary cleaning 


Many business men have experienced the conditions pic- 
tured above, and know how very desirable ARCO WAND 
cleaning is for their offices and shops. But some do not 
appreciate that they may have this dirt-devouring ARCO 
WAND help and convenience in their own homes. 


Dust, dirt and cian intheold f, ashioned 
swept office. Records and books soiled and 
business interrupted, atmosphere filled with 
dust and germs. 


Why make a janitor out of your wife 


and force hcr to put up with the 
back- breaking labor of beating, 
mums Sweeping and dusting? 


VACUUM CLEANER oe not provide this “‘magician’s”’ 


to allow her to clean the 
home in one-tenth the time it etient by old fashioned methods, and 
without fatigue and worry? 
The ARCC WAND is made for small residences as well as large apartments, 
hotels, office buildings, factories, etc. The cost is very reasonable when it is 
considered that the ARCO WAND will give daily a most thorough cleaning 
service for over a score of years. 
Women praise the ARCO WAND because it has made house-cleaning a 
pleasure instead of a calamity. ARCO WAND cleaning means 100 
clean, with all dust, dirt, grit, lint, etc., removed from rooms or offices 
for good, and not just redistributed as in old fashioned methocs. 


Ask local dealer—$150 and GUARANTEED 


Easily put in old or new buildings—works noiselessly. No water—just 
turn switch—great practical success for pact uve years. Costs abouta 
penny a day for current; also made for gasoline engine power. 

Write for o-oo book ‘‘Arco Wand,” gives all details of these suc- 


M achine | is set in basement 


or side A suctios 
cessful ARCO WANDS—shows fuil equipment and puts you under pipe rums to each floor, 
no obligation to buy. ARCO WAND Vacuum 


Cleaners, hose and tools, 

ete are sold by all Heating 
ocbcte AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY= =. ETespiee ts 
Chicago sizes at $150 up. Price 


os or aclude labor, 
i ad the world-famous IDEAL Boilers andAMERICAN Radiators mises 


consections aad treigtt. 
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word to use in the case of William Wash- 
ington. Just now the depositors were mak- 
ing his life rather a burden, but over and 
over again he assured them that his word 
was as good as his bond, and he had a 
premium on words. 

One morning a burly negro, carrying a 
buggy whip in one hand, opened the door 
to the little office William occupied in lieu 
of his presidential chair at the bank. 

“Mo’nin’, mo’nin’, Mister Jackson,” said 
William. 

“Mo’nin’,” answered the other shortly, 
“Whar ae money what I done put in yo’ 
bank ?” 

“Yo’ money—did yer give me some money 
fo’? my bank? I reckon hit still dar den, 
Mister Jackson.” 

“Whar’s dar?” 

“In de bank, of co’se. Didn’t yer go ter 
meetin’ las’ night? Dey tell me dat de 
preacher raise—” 

“Naw, I ain’t been to no meetin’, an’ I 
wants ma money. I bet yer done me dirt 
wid it.” 

“Naw, suh; I ain’t done yer dirt ’tall, 
Mister Jackson.” Washington spoke hastily, 
eyeing the buggy whip. “How much money 
you done put in my bank?” 

“Three hundred and seventy-five dollars 
and seven cents at 5 per cent. int’res’.’ 

“An’ when you done put it in, Mister 
Jackson?” Washington rubbed his pudgy 
black hands together in oily suaveness. 

: “T’ree years an’ a half, come next Chews- 
; : day.” 

“Three hundred an’ seventy-five dollars 

: ; an’ seven cents at 5 per cent. int’res’ three 

years an’ a half ago,” mused Washington. 


TO 
. “Why, don’ yer see, Mister Jackson, you 
ain’t got no money lef’; de int’res’ done eat 
dat up. 
“How come dat?” queried Jackson, anx- 


iously. “How you mean de int’res’ done 
eat up ma three hundred an’ seventy-five 


The’ realization . dollars an’ seven cents? 
alization of your dreams of an ‘Yo’ sho’ is thick-headed,” answered 


pare! i an ideal land. You will find Washington. “You done give me three hun- 
all the little luxuries of home, hotel or dred an’ seventy- five dollars an’ seven cents 
boudoir—the courteous service of every at § per cent. int’res’ three years an’ a half 
employee —the pleasant companionship of ago. Ef yo’ jes’ trouble yo’self ter do a 
shipboard acquaintances—the thrill and li'l’ figurin’, yo'll see dat by now you ain’t 
freedom of happy hours at sea. New got no money lef? ’tall. Good mo’nin’, Mis- 
York to Jacksonville stopping at Charles- ter Jackson,” and the artful Washington 


ton, with connections for all Florida East a red bot 1 off io bis by _ 
and West Coast resorts. 5 and puzzled, shambled off to his buggy. 


Circle Tours; going by steamer and re- ee 
turning by rail with liberal stopover priv- Those Fighting Neutrals. 


ileges. For further particulars address Lem Cotton, sole proprietor of a white- 
washing emporium in a Southern town, re- 
lates the San Francisco Argonaut, shone in 
the noonday sun as tho he had given 
his skin a coat of stove polish. As he 
toiled away at the task of lighting up the 
judge’s stable, the judge himself came 
along. “How do, cunnel, how do?” said 
Lem. “How ’at wah goin’ to-day?” ‘“Noth- 
ing new to-day,” replied his honor. “Which 
side you-all on, cunnel?” asked the white- 
washer. The judge, scenting the oppor- 
tunity for some amusement, answered: 
“Have you ever heard of the great neutral 
people, Lem? Well, I’m _ neutral.” 


ST CHARLES never batted an eye as he answered: 
| ’em neutrals great fightahs. Ah hope rey 
Along ocean tronz, with a superb win. 


view of strand and famous Board- H 
walk, the St. Charles occupies | What Shakespeare Did. 


I ag reaped me Beer William Dean Howells is credited by Lon- 
tion for c: isine a d unob rusive don Titbits with telling this Shakespeare 
servic’. 12 stories of solid com- story 
| sun parlors;sea water all bathe “Tn Stratford,” he says, “during one of 
orchestra of soloists. Week-en the Shakespeare jubilees, an American tour- 
dances. Golf privileges, Booklet ist approached an aged villager in a smock, 
_ Taylor Instrument Companies A mailet. Newlin Haines Co. and said : ; 
ROCHESTER NY. , ATLANTICCITY.N.J: “eW ho is this chap Shakespeare, any- 
There’s a Tycosor JaylorThermometer for Every Purpose wre way? 
‘‘He were a writer, sir.’ 
“Oh, but there are lots of writers. Why 
, -| do you ‘make such an infernal fuss over this 
Always tn one? Wherever I turn I see Shakespeare 
hotels, Shakespeare cakes, Shakespeare 
this wrapper 


» 
chocolates, Shakespeare shoes. What the 
Woo fa e rul deuce did he write—magazine stories, at- 
: Ar Y tacks on the Government, shady novels?’ 


: saa ° “‘No, sir; oh, no, sir,’ said the aged vil- 
Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. V2 ager. ‘I understand he writ for the Bicle, 














Arthur W. Pye, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


























As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. A Remedy Against Bores. 

: . The mayor of a Western town hit upon 
Price about the same as the common variety. Fl. 6 cal thee to A ene oh 0 Wane 
who had pestered him for some time, and 








the story is repeated in eastern publica- 
tions. 

The mayor’s doorkeeper was a good-na- 
tured, obliging chap, and he could never 
find it in his heart to turn the bore away. 
Just as sure as the mayor was in, the bore 
was certain to be admitted. One day the 
mayor determined to end the persecution. 
So he said to his doorkeeper: 

“Henry, do you know why Smith con- 
tinues to come here so regularly?” 

“No, sir, I can’t say that I do.” 

“Well, Henry, I don’t mind telling you 
in confidence that he’s after your job.” 

“From that day,” says the mayor, “I saw 
no more of the bore.” 


The Leading Citizen Speaks. 


In a country town, following the morn- 
ing sermon, the leading citizen, a man of 
more forwardness than understanding, 
stepped to the platform and raised his 
hand for attention, which was immediately 
given him. (The San Francisco Argonaut 
tells the likely story.) ‘Brothers and sis- 
ters,” he said, “we have listened to a 
powerfully fine sermon on prohibition this 
morning by our beloved pastor. It has 
moved me wonderfully. I am sure we 
have all profited by it.~ We are glad the 
ministers are taking such an interest in 
temperance, and ‘hope others will follow 
their example until it is wiped out of our 
fair land.” 


The Ten Commandments Set to Music. 


A Highlander who prided himself on be- 
ing able to play any tune on the pipes, says 
the Youth’s Companion, perched himself on 
the side of one of his native hills one Sun- 
day morning and commenced blowing for 
all he was worth. 

Presently the minister came along and, 
going up to MacDougall with the intention 
of severely reprimanding him, asked in a 
very harsh voice, “MacDougall, do you 
know the Ten Commandments ?” 

MacDougall scratched his chin for a mo- 
ment, and then, in an equally harsh voice, 
said: 

“D’ye think you’ve beat me? Just whistle 
the first three or four bars, and I'll hae a 
try at it.” 

Harmony and Hominy. 

In a Southern mission Sunday-school, 
where the little darkies were allowed to 
choose their own hymns, the favorite hymn, 
we read in Musical America, had a chorus 
ending with the lines: 

And we'll all swell the harmony 
In Heaven, our home. 

They sang it so often and with so much 
gusto that the teacher’s interest was aroused 
and she decided to listen instead of helping 
them. Then she understood their partial- 
ity—with rapt faces they were voicing their 
belief : 

And we'll all smell the hominy 
In Heaven, our home. 


The Official Organ. 


Grant Allen, so Titbits tells us, was sit- 
ting one day in the shade of the Sphinx. 
Turning for some point of detail to his 
Baedeker guide-book, a sheik looked at 
him sadly, and shook his head. 

“Murray good,” he said, in a voice of 
warning; “Baedeker no good.” 

“Oh,” answered the novelist, 
you object to Baedeker?” 

The sheik crossed his hands and looked 
down on him with the pitying eyes of 
Islam. “Baedeker bad book,” he repeated. 
“Murray very, very good. Murray say, 
‘Give the sheik half a crown.’ Baedeker 
say, ‘Give the sheik a shilling.’ ” 


Being “Good.” 


Mary Pickford, the “movie” actress, says: 

“It 1s easy for a pretty girl to be good if 
she is rich, but a pretty girl who is poor 
has a lot of temptations. The pretty girl 
who is poor is a little bit in the position of 
the boy in the grocery shop. 

“A grocer leaned over the counter and 
yelled at a boy who stood close to an apple 
barrel : 

“*Are you 
boy ?’ 

“*No—no, sir,’ the boy faltered. 
tryin’ not to!’” 


“why do 


tryin’ to steal them apples, 


‘T’m 


SHEAR NONSENSE 
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The Beauty of Its Surroundings Is One of the Chief Charms of the— 


HOTEL DEL PRADO cnicaco, iLuNoIs 


Note for yourself the wonderful location of this 
Hotel. You can see that all advantages of City 
and Country are here. It is situated on the Mid- 
way Boulevard (which is 700 feet wide and a mile 
long). Jackson Park and Lake Michigan, adjoin- 
ing the Chicago University, with tennis courts in 
front of our door, golf grounds within a stone’s 
throw and bathing beach right off Jackson Park 
on Lake Michigan. The Illinois Central express 
service only a block away and the downtown 


theatres and shopping districts can be reached 
in only 12 minutes. 


You can get here all the luxuries of the Country 
and the City while living in this luxurious Hotel, 
which has always been patronized by a select 
class of guests. The splendid dining-room facili- 
ties and the perfect service add to your enjoy- 
ment. 


American plan. Four hundred rooms with bath. 


ADDRESS H. H. McLEAN, MANAGER HOTEL DEL PRADO, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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g money. Shipments 
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BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 


MONEY IN PATENTS 


P. H. PATTISON & CO., U. S. Patent Attorneys 
415 Barrister Bidg.. Washington, D.C 
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An’ the Gobble-uns’ll git you 
Ef you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 


So'little Orphant Annie’ told the chil- 


dren as they sat around the kitchen fire in pop- 

eyed terror. And when the blaze burns blue, 

and the lamp wick sputters, and the wind goes 

‘“woo-00-00! ’you feel the old delightful shivers run up and down your spine, just as they did when you were 

a boy and heard, for the first time, of ‘‘Giunts an’ Elves, an’ the Squidgicum Squees ‘at swallers therselves.”” 

Do you remember queer, cheerful, little Orphant Annie, and ‘what finally happened to her ? 

Do you remember her friends, the Raggedy-Raggedy Man and Our Hired Girl Lizabuth Ann, and 

Tough Tugg Martin, and Marthy Ellen, and little Tommy Smith? Isn’t it about time you renewed 
acquaintance again with the Robert Burns of the Middle West, with 


James Whitcomb Riley 


How long is it since you have heard his silver bugles 
blowing in that far-off “Land of Used to Be’? Go back 
with Riley to the beloved Hoosier Country of his “‘airly 
days’”’—to the Banks o’ Deer Creek and Old Kingry’s 
Mill, and the “Babtizin’-hole,” and the mulberry tree up 
which he and his pals climbed, “‘claw, tooth an’ toe-nail.”’ 
Go with that troop of ragamuffins “Out to Old Aunt 
Mary’s” where the pies and the jams and the cakes are, 
and then come racing home in the crisp, October air, with 
the old, old glow at your heart— 


““When the frost is on the Punkin 
And the fodder’s in the shock!” 


Riley himself was just such a tow-headed, freckled 
rascal, and his tales of the little old Trundle-Bed, and the 
Circus-Day Parade, and Wortermelon Time, are from 
real life. You know a few of his poems. Did you know 
that taken together, in chronological order, they reflect his 
whole life from the time he left home as a whimsical, 
itinerant sign-painter, to the time, a few months ago, when 
all Indiana celebrated his birthday and the broken, pathetic 
figure of “Uncle Jim,”’ so soon to pass away, was borne 
down Indianapolis’ main street, feebly waving his crutch 
and crying openly at the thunderous cheers that greeted him > 

It is strange that no one thought before of making an 
edition of Riley’s works, that would reflect his real life. 
That is what is done by the 


New Memorial Edition 


which contains everything Riley has written, in chrono- 
logical order. Like Burns, Riley sang the songs of 
his people. This edition is a reflection of the life of 


With his prose stories, hitherto inaccessible, this edition 
of Riley represents all America. Mark Twain said his 
“Old Soldier’s Story”’ is one of the best ever told. “The 


Boy from Zeeney”’ is another Huckleberry Finn come to life, 
and ‘*T he Old Settler’s Story”’ iseven more like Mark Twain’s 
best work in ‘‘Life on the Mississippi.’ And Riley’s America 
is one that is vanishing just as surely as Mark Twain’s has 
already vanished. Before it passes forever, seize it right now. 


$1.00 Brings This Ten-Volume Set 
for a set of the 


eS > The plates are absolutely new, the paper of the best quality, and the workmanship 
James Whitcomb \ of high grade in every detail. Each of the ten Royal Octavo volumes is crowded with 


o.\ old Indiana and the Middle West, from the little town 
. AN of Tailholt, where they cut the foot-thick prairie 
sod, to the Great White City, in which Riley fi- 

nally looked his last on “‘the gold of the sunshine 
i Lockerbie Street.” 
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